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A  group  ol  judges  at  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Eighth  Annual 
Promotion  Contest  viewing  some  of  the  entries.  They  are, 
left  to  right:  George  Slockbower,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  C.  C. 
Carr,  Aluminum  Company  of  America;  Edgar  Kobak,  Lord  i 
Thomas  agency;  S.  H,  Giellerup,  Marschalk  &  Pratt  agency; 
tnd  Roy  W.  Peet,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company,  New 
Jersey. 


Another  group  of  Promotion  Contest  judges  hard  at  work. 
Left  to  right:  H.  W.  Stansbury,  Bowman  &  Columbia;  W.  S. 
Brown,  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.;  Walter  Emery,  United 
States  Rubber  Co.;  Richard  Stanton,  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.; 
and  H.  M.  Billerbeck,  Alley  &  Richards.  Two  judges  not 
shown  here  were  Verne  Burnett,  General  Foods  Corp.,  and 
Lester  M.  Malitr,  Warwick  &  Legler. 


New  York  Times  Wins  Eighth 
E.  &  P.  Promotion  Contest 


New  York  Sun  Places  Second  .  .  .  Honorable 
Mention  to  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


A  LARGE  DEGREE  of  originality  on 

the  part  of  all  entries  marked  the 
Eighth  Annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  this  week.  Twelve  judges, 
representing  large  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies,  follow¬ 
ing  a  luncheon  and  all-afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
March  21,  awarded  first  and  second 
prizes  for  excellence  in  nine  classi¬ 
fications  to  14  different  newspapers, 
one  newspaper  chain  and  one  asso¬ 
ciation  of  newspapers. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  cup  and 
plaque  for  the  best  all-around  promo¬ 
tion  by  an  individual  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1938  was  awarded  to  the 
New  York  Times  which  won  three 
firsts  and  one  second  place.  The 
plaque  will  be  the  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Times  and  the  cup,  en¬ 
graved  with  the  name  of  the  winner, 
will  remain  at  the  Times’  office  until 
next  year  when  it  will  be  competed 
for  again. 

The  cup  must  be  won  three  times 
fiy  a  newspaper  to  gain  permanent 
possession.  The  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune  have  won  it  once,  and  the 
New  York  Sun  twice.  A  previous  cup 
IS  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Neics  which  won  it  three  years 
ninning. 

Two  Honorable  Montiens 

The  New  York  Sun  was  the  second 
prize  winner  in  the  “best  all  aroimd” 
classification  having  won  two  firsts 
and  two  seconds.  The  Sun  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  certificate  of  honorable  men- 
tion  and  distinguished  merit.  The 
JudgK  this  year  gave  honorable 
mention  for  best  all  around  promotion 
to  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Providence  Journal  and 


Evening  Bulletin.  Each  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  had  one  first  and  two  seconds  to 
their  credit. 

Ivan  Veit  is  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  grand  prize  win¬ 
ner,  and  Kenneth  Mason  is  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
John  Marston  heads  the  Register  & 


Tribune  promotion  department  and 
Kenneth  S.  Seibert  is  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Providence  papers. 

First  and  second  place  certificates 
will  be  awarded  to  the  newspapers 
leading  in  each  classification. 

The  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers 
won  first  place  in  two  classifications 


1938  PROMOTION  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Best  All  Around  Promotion  by  an  Individual  Newspaper:  First — New  York  Times. 
Second — New  York  Sun.  Honorable  mention — Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune; 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin. 

Best  All  Around  Promotion  by  a  Regional  Association,  or  a  Group  of  Newspapers 
Under  Common  Ownership:  First — Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Second — Ontario 
Provincial  Dailies. 

Advertisements  for  Circulation;  Most  valuable  single  advertisement:  First — New 
York  Times.  Second — Washington  Post.  Most  valuable  campaign:  First — Des  Moines 
Register.  Second — Rockford  Morning  Star. 

Advertisements  for  Advertising:  Most  valuable  single  ad:  First — New  York  Times. 
Second — New  York  Sun.  Most  valuable  campaign:  First — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Second — New  York  Sun. 

Advertisements  for  Classified  Advertising:  Most  valuable  single  ad:  First — Newark 
Evening  News.  Second — Milwaukee  Journal.  Most  valuable  campaign:  First — Minne¬ 
apolis  Star.  Second — Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

Institutional  advertisements:  Most  valuable  single  ad:  First — New  York  Sun. 
Second — Albany  Knickerbocker  News.  Most  valuable  campaign:  First — Birmingham 
News  &  Age-Herald.  Second — Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Trade-Paper  Advertisements:  Most  valuable  single  ad:  First — Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin.  Second — Newark  Evening  News.  Most  valuable  campaign:  First — New 
York  Times.  Second — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Direct  Mail:  Most  valuable  single  mailing  piece:  First — Los  Angeles  Times. 
Second— Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  Most  valuable  campaign:  First — New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune.  Sacond — Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Data  Books:  Most  valuable:  First — New  York  Sun.  Second — New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Research  Studies — Most  valuable:  First — Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Second — 
New  York  Times. 


with  “Market  Records.”  their  home  in¬ 
ventory  study  of  buying  habits  and 
brand  preferences  of  consumers  in  16 
cities.  This  study  won  first  place  for 
“best  all  around  promotion  by  a 
regional  association,  or  a  group  of 
newspapers  under  common  owner¬ 
ship.”  Second  place  in  this  class  went 
to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Dailies  for 
'their  trade  paper  campaign  selling  the 
Ontario  market. 

Scripps-Howard  Rosoarch  Study 

The  Scripps-Howard  study  also  took 
first  place  as  the  most  valuable  re¬ 
search  study.  Second  in  the  class  was 
the  New  York  Times  with  its  individ¬ 
ual  research  investigations  to  measure 
the  volume  and  rate  of  consumption  of 
various  items  such  as  tomato  juice, 
beer,  whiskey,  gin,  baked  beans,  pack¬ 
aged  white  bread,  gelatin  and  gelatin 
desserts,  tooth  paste,  hot  cereals,  etc. 

The  most  valuable  single  advertise¬ 
ment  for  circulation  was  submitted  by 
the  New  York  Times.  This  ad  titled. 
“The  Right  to  Think  for  Yourself.” 
stated  that  is  the  greatest  privilege 
of  the  American  citizen. 

“By  reporting  more  facts,  by  con¬ 
fining  its  interpretation  to  objective 
and  reasonable  explanation,  the  Times 
more  than  any  other  newspaper  helps 
Americans  exercise  intelligently  the 
right  to  think  for  themselves,”  the  ad 
states. 

Second  most  valuable  ad  in  this 
class  was  a  20-page  supplement  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  single  advertisement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Washington  Post  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  its  readers.  It  was  titled. 
“What  Do  You  Want  in  Your  News¬ 
paper?”  Pages  two  and  three  con¬ 
cerned  the  press  association  news  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Post  and  where  it  comes 
from.  Pages  four  and  five  treated  the 
editorials,  current  events  page  and 
outstanding  columns.  The  Gallup 
polls,  Wirephoto.  rotogravure  and  pic¬ 
ture  page,  sports,  beauty,  food,  bridge, 
society,  stock  quotations,  literature, 
comics,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  features 
that  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
supplement. 

Bost  Campaign  for  Circulation 

Most  valuable  campaign  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  circulation  class  was 
submitted  by  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune.  “Leader  Prestige”  was  the 
name  for  the  campaign,  one  ad  of 
which  stressed  good  printing.  “Even 
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One  of  «  series  of  New  York  Times  ads  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  which  won  first  place  es 
most  valuable  trade  paper  campaign. 


Art  work  for  the  headline,  which 
explained  itself,  was  a  drawing  of 
Simon  Legree  with  a  whip  in  one 
hand  and  the  mortgage  in  the  other. 

Most  valuable  institutional  campaign 
was  run  by  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  &  Age-Herald  in  celebration  of 
the  News-Age-Herald  Semi-Centen¬ 
nial  Year.  A  series  of  full-page  ads 
brought  attention  to  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  years  in  the  newspapers’  his- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

April  .’I  -  4  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
mechanical  conference.  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

April  10  —  Georgia  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  meeting.  Atlanta. 

April  12-13^ — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  convention. 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Akron,  Ohio. 

April  13-14-15  —  University 
of  Oklahoma,  3rd  annual  short 
course  in  news  photography, 
Norman,  Okla. 

April  14  —  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  of  New  York,  10th 
annual  dance  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

April  14-15  —  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Business  Paper  Edi¬ 
tors,  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  18-19 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
semi-annual  meeting,  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

April  20-22  —  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  17th 
annual  convention.  National 
Press  Club  and  Hotel  Willard. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  24-28— AP  and  ANPA 
annual  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25-28 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria. 
New  York 

.■\pril  27 — Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  annual  dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 
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Sample  of  unusual  promotion  treatment  of  This  full  page  ad  from  the  New  York  Sun 
carrier  boys  which  won  Rockford  (III.)  was  voted  the  second  most  valuable  single 
Morning  Star  second  place  among  the  advertisement  for  advertising  in  the  con- 
campaigns  for  circulation.  test. 

if  Grandmother  forgets  her  spectacles  with  its  ads  appearing  in  newspapers 
she  finds  its  crisp  black  and  white  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
pages  still  a  pleasure,”  the  ad  claimed.  Detroit  and  Boston  won  first  prize  for 
Other  ads  in  the  Des  Moines  cam-  the  most  valuable  campaign  in  the 
paign  were  titled,  “Mary  Always  advertisements  for  advertising  class. 
Seems  to  be  (jetting  Compliments,”  “Let’s  Buy  It!”  was  a  typical  ad  in 
(because  she  keeps  up  to  date  with  the  the  series  showing  a  family  group 
Morning  Register)  and  “What  Kind  reading  the  paper.  Copy  informed  the 
of  a  Family  Lives  Behind  this  Door,”  reader  that  in  Philadelphia  nine  out  of 
showing  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a  copy  ten  dwellings  are  single-family  homes, 
of  the  Morning  Register  side  by  side  Other  headlines  from  this  series  read, 
at  the  door.  “Sell  First  to  These  Families,”  “Homes 

A  campaign  of  the  Rockford  (HI.)  for  a  Multitude  of  Good  Products,” 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic  “Individual  Homes  Add  Character  to 
congratulating  their  carrier  boys  on  a  Metropolis,”  and  “Selling  the  Manu- 
graduating  from  high  school  took  facturer’s  Products  to  America’s  No.  1 
second  place  in  this  class.  Pictures  of  Home  Market.” 
the  boys  were  published  with  short  Su„  aijq  Features  "Homes" 

biographies.  One  full-page  spread  A  New  York  Sun  campaign,  second 
was  followed  by  smaller  space  treat- 

winner  in  this  class,  also  fea- 
ment  of  one  and  two  boys  at  a  time,  ^^e  home  market.  “New  York 

Advertisements  for  Advertising  is  famous  for  its  skyscrapers,  but  it’s 
The  New  York  Times  won  another  New  York’s  worthwhile  home  areas 
first  place  for  the  most  valuable  single  that  make  the  market,”  one  ad  stated, 
ad  in  the  advertisement  for  advertis¬ 
ing  classification.  “Who  buys  the  most 
of  this  cereal  mountain,”  was  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  full  page  ad  which 
used  figures  from  the  research  re¬ 
ports  mentioned  before.  It  stated, 

“the  average  cold  cereal  consumption 
of  1,000  high-income  families  is  30% 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  number 
of  low-income  families.” 

“You,  too,  can  catch  big  ones,”  was 
the  title  of  the  New  York  Sun  ad 
which  won  second  place  in  this  group. 

“There  is  something  in  the  lure  you 
use  and  the  way  you  bait  the  hook. 

But  most  important  is  the  water  in 
which  you  fish,”  said  the  Sun. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 


Kenneth  Mason 


tory,  such  as  the  year  the  rotary  press 
was  installed,  the  year  the  papers 
moved  into  a  new  plant,  etc. 

Providence  "Home"  Drive 
Second  most  valuable  campaign  of 
this  type  was  that  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Eveling  Bulletin 
featuring  an  “Own  Your  Own  Home” 
drive.  Copy  and  photo  art  work 
stressed  the  home  idea  for  security, 
child’s  sake,  etc. 

The  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
also  won  first  place  for  the  most 
valuable  single  ad  in  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  ad  emphasized  Provi¬ 
dence  as  a  “low-cost  market  for  your 
test  campaigns.”  and  gave  facts  about 
the  market.  Art  work  pointed  out  the 
market  is  compact,  convenient,  stable, 
etc. 

newspaper's  classified  sections.  Jobs,  “The  business  of  covering  North 
bikes,  apartments,  moving  vans,  lost  Jersey,”  with  a  small  map  of  the  area, 
and  found,  furniture,  etc.,  were  treated  won  second  place  for  single  ads  for 
in  this  small  space  with  cartoon  illus¬ 
trations. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
placed  the  second  most  valuable  cam¬ 
paign  for  classified  with  its  series 
“Reggie  and  Trib.”  This  was  a  comic 
Evening  strip  series  featuring  twin  boys. 

News  had  the  most  valuable  single  ad  Reggie  and  Trib,  who  discover  the 
titled,  “Sell!  Buy!  Farms  Anywhere.”  value  of  the  want  ad  columns  in  their 
The  Evening  News  want  ads  were  comic  character  jaunts.  The  series 
recommended  for  telling  facts  about  involved  black  and  white  treatment  in 
New  Jersey  farms.  A  valuable  part  three-column  five-inch  size  and  half- 
of  the  ad  was  the  coupon  attached,  page  Sunday  treatment  in  color  in  the 
at  least  six  inches,  three  columns,  on  comic  secion. 

which  a  want  ad  prospect  could  send  The  New  York  Sun’s  “When  Pop 
his  ad  to  the  News.  Rates  were  in-  21,”  was  voted  the  most  valuable 

eluded  on  the  coupon.  single  ad  in  the  institutional  advertise- 

Second  most  valuable  single  ad  for  ment  class.  The  copy  featured  Father’s 
classified  prospects  was  entered  by  the  Day  with  a  drawing  of  father  and  his 
Milwaukee  Journal  featuring  used  bride  in  an  old-fashioned  oval  frame, 
cars  with  the  caption,  “Why  Drive  a  This  was  part  of  a  series  on  Father’s 
Jallopy!”  Day  which  the  Sun  published. 

Most  valuable  campaign  in  this  class  The  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
was  that  of  the  Minneapolis  Star —a  placed  the  second  most  valuable  single 
series  of  foxxr-inch  one-column  ads  ad  in  the  institutional  group  with  its 
selling  various  departments  of  the  copy,  “There’s  Drama  in  the  News.” 
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Most  valuable  single  trade  paper  ad  placed 
by  the  Providence  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin. 


This  Newark  Evening  News  entry  won 
place  for  the  most  valuable  single  a( 
classified  advertising. 
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Typical  full  page  ad  from  the  Semi-Centennial  series  of  the 
Birmingham  News  &  Age-Herald  which  placed  first  as  the 
most  valuable  institutional  campaign. 


The  most  valuable  single  ad  for  circulation  promotion  was  this 
New  York  Times  entry. 
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Tlte  Newark  Evening  News  in  the 
trade  paper  group. 

Most  valuable  trade  paper  campaign 
was  that  run  by  the  New  York  Times 
m  Editor  &  Publisher  featuring  the 
upper  income  half.”  Each  ad  gave 
dinerent  market  facts  such  as:  63% 
of  the  city’s  tobacco  purchases  are 
uiade  by  one-half  the  families — the 
upper-income  half;  77%  of  New  York’s 
ue  insurance  investment  is  made  by 
pne-half  the  families — the  upper- 
tneome  half,  etc. 

.  ^^waukee’s  “Balanced  Market”  was 
■Ue  theme  of  the  Journal’s  trade  paper 


campaign  which  placed  second  in  that 
group.  The  Journal’s  ads  emphasized 
that  three  incomes  (from  industry, 
agriculture  and  trade)  are  better  than 
one,  and  said  the  city  is  one  “where 
no  one  payroll  is  king.” 

Most  valuable  single  mailing  piece 
was  that  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
an  80-page  well-printed  booklet  on 
the  Los  Angeles  market  and  the 
Times’  part  in  covering  it.  The 
booklet,  8%  by  11  inches,  was  printed 
on  heavy  coated  stock  with  a  quantity 
of  four-color  work  in  it.  Art  work 
and  layout  was  attractive  with  a 


drawing  of  a  portrait  photographer 
taking  “The  Los  Angeles  Picture  for 
1938”  on  the  cover.  Divided  into 
four  parts  the  booklet  treated  first 
the  market,  then  the  Times’  coverage, 
editorial  content,  and  a  review  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  carried  by  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  in  1937. 

Second  most  valuable  single  mailing 
piece  was  entered  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  “Hit  the  line 
hardest  where  sales  are  easiest — 
You’ll  Go  Farther,”  was  the  title  of 
the  914  by  1314  inch  booklet  con¬ 
taining  many  facts  about  the  Iowa 


market.  Attractive  maps  and  layouts 
revealed  that  Iowa  had  an  income 
gain  in  the  last  year  in  .spite  of  the 
U.  S.  general  loss  in  income.  Pertinent 
facts  about  volume  of  income  and 
sales  of  different  products  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  information  on  the  coverage 
of  this  market  by  the  R  &  T. 

Mail  Products  of  State 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
entered  the  most  valuable  mailing 
campaign  which  consisted  of  three 
pieces  featuring  Louisiana’s  products. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Winners  In  Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion  Contest 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Down  First  Night  Aisles 
With  The  Drama  Critics 

Writer  Spies  on  New  York  Group  at 
Opening  of  “Hot  Mikado"  .  .  .  Atkinson 
Discusses  Critic's  Job 
By  C.  G.  TAYLOR 
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<u  Cxfch$  Quit  Border  War 


KEEPING  UP  with  a  drama  critic  in  nitely  dressed,  with  gardenias  in  their 
the  performance  of  his  duties  re-  hair.  There  were  men  who  looked 
quires  the  combined  talents  of  Glen  like  stockbrokers  or  playboys,  with 
Cunningham,  girls  who  looked  like  models,  or  with 
'  ^  1  Jo- jo,  the  In-  dowagers  who  managed  to  suggest 


of  the  writers  are  fairly  cagey,  except 
Hitler  Adds  Slovakia  to  Spoils  when  the  play  is  either  superlative  or 

_  _ 3:. _  plain  awful.  Mr.  Atkinson  said, 

1  cxMNrtx  by  the  way,  that  the  reviewers  all 

1 _ ‘c. — happen  to  be  good  friends  and  see 

•rir—  The  Wtscon;^iaAjilj^e  Journal  fSE  one  another  a  great  deal  socially. 

V:ZT^H^^ry^a^pL^fumr,  When  asked  if  producers  or  authors 

l?*^  Tr*^.  n.  Cxrr'iu  Omii  Border  War  ever  attempted  to  influence  his  opin- 

ion,  the  critic  said  no.  He  purposely 

Bjfeg  —sHa  avoids  personal  ties  with  most  the- 

^  y ^  atrical  people,  even  though  he  likes 

Jj  . them  as  a  group.  That  attitude  is 
made  easier  by  a  personal  distaste  for 
Broadwayish  aspects  of  New 
’■Xty  York  life.  Regular  visits  to  such  night 

WHEN  A  NATION  DIED  “f?  „ 

,  ,  TL  j  Mr.  Atkinson  obviously  enjoys  talk- 

Across  the  top  o  page  one  *X'  ing  theatre.  In  appearance  he  is  slim 


fsil 


WHEN  A  NATION  DIED 

Across  the  top  of  page  one  Thursday, 


dia-rubber  boy,  streamlining  and  the  era  of  General  March  '<>■ J®  and  young 'looking,  despite  his  mous- 

and  Man  Moun-  Grant  at  one  and  the  ^me  time.  Mad.son,  p  ayed  tache.  His  quiet,  conservative  man- 

tain  Dean.  In  And  still  Mr.  Atkinson  was  not  colurnn  obituary  on  the  death  of  Ciecho  reflects  his  New  England  back- 

other  words  there  Slovakia  as  a  nation.  The  Czechoslovakian  ner  renecis  nis  ivew  isnpana  DacK- 

oiner  w  o  i  u  s ,  r  ,u  at  v  t  obit  was  a  United  Press  dispatch  and  the  ground  but  his  eyes  light  up  and  he 

speed,  pliancy  Richa^  Watts,  Jr.,  o  e  ew  or  | It  by  the  Madison  paper  smiles  easily  when  he  discusses  the 

and  stamina.  Hera/d  Tnbune,  strolled  by,  nodded.  by  Ro/ L.  Matson,  manag-  world  of  the  footlights.  It  is  patent 

Your  reporter  George  Jean  Nathan  c^e  in,  squir-  interests  are  catholic;  in  talk- 

knows,  since  he  mg  the  lovely  Julie  Haydon,  stage  Karney  slot  man.  ing  to  him  one  can  readUy  realize  how 

spent  most  of  a  and  motion  picture  star.  Cab  Callo-  ■■  ® 

recent  evening  way  entered  and  then  Mrs.  Katzen-  .^^6  second  act  pursued  its  lovely 

exercising  those  berg  the  almost  legendary  first-night-  exciting  way.  Yum-Yum  and  Nanki- 

attributes  in  er  who  insists  on  first  row  seats  and  continued  to  work  out  their  syn- 

trying  to  get  who  always  figures  in  the  published  popated  destiny  with  Ko-Ko’s  forced 

from  Brooks  lists  of  those  present.  fnnnivanpp  The  hie  moment  came  at 


Brooks  Atkinson  trying  to  get  who  alwa; 

from  Brooks  lists  of  th 
Atkinson,  drama  critic  of  the  New  The  ush 
York  Times,  a  story  on  the  way  a  re-  going  up! 
viewer  works.  burst  of  £ 


Karney,  slot  man.  ing  to  him  one  can  readily  realize  how 

I  ^  “  he  bridges  the  gap  between  the  bugs 

The  second  act  pursued  its  lovely  |jj  Waldon  Pond  (he  is  an  authority  on 
exciting  way.  Yum-Yum  and  Nanki-  Thoreau)  and  the  jitterbugs  of  "The 
Poo  continued  to  work  out  their  syn-  Mikado.” 

copated  destiny  with  Ko-Ko  s  forced  f^j.  jjjg  “Hot  Mikado,”  Mr.  At- 

connivance.  The  big  moment  carne  at  kinson  and  all  the  major  critics 


rm.-.  ..1.  t-  IT  —  ar^  ^  - - — -  ciiiu  ciii  iiit; 

ct  *  rt  r»  Bojangles’  entrance,  in  the  shiniest  praised  the  show.  John  Mason  Brown 

Wet  TTf  «  A  sold  costume  anyone  ever  saw.  He  of  the  New  York  Post  and  John  An- 

crowned  with  a  gold  derby  be-  Person  of  the  Journal  -  American 


It  was  not  that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  curtain  which  showed  a  writhing  red  feathered  and  banded  with  brilliants, 
loath  to  co-operate.  Instead,  he  cor-  dragon,  with  a  devilish  gleam  in  his  strutted  through  his  songs  and 

dially  agreed  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  eyes.  One  leg  was  lifted,  one  claw  smoothly  tapped  the  audience  into 
plan  to  have  a  reporter  accompany  pointed  straight  up  in  the  traditional  the  first  real  quiet  of  the  evening, 
him  to  the  opening,  at  New  York's  truckin’  attitude.  The  orchestra  went  •  r  ii 

Broadhurst  Theatre,  of  “The  Hot  into  the  overture.  People  brushed  by.  Numerous  curtain  cons 

Mikado  ”  swing  version  of  the  Gilbert  hurrying  a  little  now.  The  crowd  '^®  comedy  swept  quickly  to  its 
and  Sullivan  operetta,  starring  Bill  down  front  shifted  and  there,  sud-  glamorous,  light-hearted  end  and  to 
(Bojangles)  Robinson.  denly,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson,  numerous  curtain  calls.  But  by  that 

The  First  Night  Scene  firmly  planted  in  their  places,  look-  time  your  reporter  was  in  the  lobby 

Your  reoorter  arrived  earlier  than  there!  ready  to  pounce  on  you  know  who. 

TT  ^  P®rhaps  they  had  reached  their  seats  It  was  a  few  minutes  after  twelve 


seemed  less  enthusiastic  than  most  of 
the  others.  Burns  Mantle  of  the  Daily 
News  and  Sidney  B.  Whipple  of  the 
World-Telegram  were  the  most  ap¬ 
proving.  Robert  Coleman  of  the  Daili/ 


(Bojangles)  Robinson. 

The  First  Night  Scene 


necessary.  Even  then  the  crush  io  ,  . 

Tow^  "  Sro».  Th.  Crtoin  Ri...  yie»  His  office  »  a  tiny  JO«n,  sparse-  OWOp  OIOWS,  ApCHOgieS 

were  aairimg  in  xo  xne  euro,  low  ™  ,  r  u*  j-  j  j  ai.  ly  furnished  with  a  desk,  several  Detroit,  March  29 — Peppery  labor 

cars  and  limousines  were  beginning  ^®  ^e  lights  dimmed  and  the  and  an  extra  leader  Homer  Martin,  president  of 

to  slide  up.  Sta  wart  members  of  first  mgh  ^uivalent  of  an  expectant  Atkinson  settled  back,  one  faction  of  the  United  Automobile 

New  Yorks  Fmest  were  lined  along  hush  settled  down.  The  curtain  rose  ,  j  a  i  *  tit  i  i.  a  j  j  ai. 

the  sidewalk,  keeping  the  curious  on  the  opening  chorus  to  a  generous  „  a>aa,l  eh.i  ?  lit 

throng  at  bay,  and  attempting  to  dis-  burst  of  applause.  The  colored  boys  ‘1'^®^!*®"*"^  he  agr^  that  Harry  Taylor  Der  ott  Times  reporter, 

couraie  the  grubby  ba^d  oi  auto-  and  girls  on  the  stage  started  at'a  n  £ 

graph  hunters  lively  pace  and  kept  it  up.  hke  any  other,  it  gets  tiresome  oc-  quarters  m  the  Griswold  Building 

Bill  Doll,  the  show’s  publicity  man  From  the  start  the  show  had  the  j  j  *1,  a  •*  u*  x/r  a- 

thz.  WTTC  Tara  v«rD  hallmark  nf  Tho  coic  .„A  But,  he  amended,  I  d  rather  do  it  The  fight  started  as  Martin  was  pre- 


Lights  Dim,  the  Curtain  Rises 


The  comedy  swept  quickly  to  its  Mirror,  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  of  the 
glamorous,  light-hearted  end  and  to  Herald  Tribune  and  Richard  Lock- 
numerous  curtain  calls.  But  by  that  ridge  of  the  Sun  were  in  the  middle 
time  your  reporter  was  in  the  lobby  group, 
ready  to  pounce  on  you  know  who.  ■ 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  Martin  of  UAW,  Writer 
when  Mr.  Atkinson  finished  his  re-  ^  jt  i  • 

view.  His  office  is  a  tiny  room,  sparse-  OWQp  DlOWS,  ApOlOgieS 


lair.  Mr.  Atkinson  settled  back,  one  faction  of  the  United  Automobile 
apped  at  last.  Workers  here,  traded  blows  with 

Under  questioning  he  agreed  that.  Harry  Taylor,  Dertoit  Times  reporter. 


courage  the  grubby  band  of  auto¬ 
graph  hunters. 

Bill  Doll,  the  show’s  publicity  man 


and  girls  on  the  stage  started  at  a 
lively  pace  and  kept  it  up. 


From  the  start  the  show  had  the 


(he  was  formerly  on  the  New  York  hallmark  of  success.  The  sets  and  he  ®mejided  Id  rather  do  it  The  figh  started  as  Martin  was  pre- 

Hera/d  Tribune)  was  standing  by  the  costumes  were  stunning,  as  colorful  \  hke  writing.  I  paring  to  leave  the  building  to  make 

barricade  at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra  as  a  paint  factory  might  be  after  an  the  theatre.  And  I  like  newspa-  a  radio  spe^h.  Reporters  approach^ 


Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Police  Commis- 


watching  the  people  ooze  in.  He  earthquake.  The  cast  was  having  a  P®rwork.  and  asked  him  about  a  story  that  his 

gladly  reeled  off  the  names  of  the  grand  time  and  so  was  the  audience.  .  asserted  that  he  prefers  review-  executive  board  was  to  make  over¬ 
celebrities  who  were  expected  —  Pooh-Bah.  a  very  tall  lad  with  a  Joe  ^  morning  paper.  He  has  done  tures  towards  affiliation  with  the 

Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia  (he  didn’t  Louis  dead-pan  and  a  three-tiered  „  “avmg  been  on  the  Boston  AFL. 

arrive  after  all).  District  Attorney  conical  hat  got  a  big  hand  when  he  before  going  to  the  Times,  Taylor,  who  said  he  had  been  walk 

entered  To  his  traditional  rosotindino  some  15  years  ago.  A  critic  s  impres-  ing  three  hours  for  the  statement  said: 


conical  hat  got  a  big  hand  when  he  "transcript  before  going  to  the  Times, 
entered.  To  his  traditional  resounding  sp®^®  years  ago.  A  critics  impres- 


sioner  Lewis  J.  Valentine,  Mayor  titles  was  added  that  of  “Minister  of  are  fresher,  he  thin^,  and  he  is  It  seems  to  me  that  for  an  outfi. 

Frank  Hague  of  Jersey  City,  ex-  Propaganda  and  Unenlightenment.”  better  able  to  get  them  dovm  on  pa-  thafs  flat  on  its  back  and  cant  m« 

Mayor  James  J.  Walker,  and  G-Man  Katisha,  the  daughter-in-law  elect  P®*"  immediately  after  the  final  cur-  its  payroll,  you  re  getting  awfully 

J.  Edgar  Hoover.  All  of  them  are  likewise  stopped  the  show,  first  with  Atkinson  wrUes  damned  important.” 

friends  of  the  show’s  star,  for,  aside  her  eye-splitting  costume,  later  with  f^st,  as  he  had  just  demonstrated.  The  Martin,  who  had  been  pleasant  up 

from  being  an  entertainer,  Bojangles  her  voice.  show  was  over  about  11:15;  the  re-  to  that  point,  shouted:  “Why  you  dir^' 

is  also  Special  Deputy  Sheriff  of  New  The  lobby  rush  began  quickly  at  '’i®"’  completed  a  few  minutes 


to  that  point,  shouted:  “Why  you  dirty 
- !”  and  blows  were  exchanged 


York  County,  Special  Inspector  of  intermission  but  not  before  your  re-  P^^I  midnight.  That  is  doubly  im-  The  contestants  squared  off  and  bat- 
Motor  Vehicles  for  the  State  of  New  porter  was  dashing  Atkinsonwards  pressive  in  view  of  the  quality  finish  tied  for  several  minutes,  and  at  length 

York,  and  the  Mayor  of  Harlem.  “Hello,”  says  your  reporter,  after  which  his  stories  are  justly  cele-  were  separated,  puffing  and  blowing 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  not  yet  arrived,  some  excellent  broken-field  rxmning,  brated.  by  UAW  executive  board  memters 

The  attendants  were  rushing  now,  “I’ve  been  looking  for  you.”  Makes  Late  City  Edition  newspapermen.  Martin,  whose 

trying  to  seat  everyone.  A  Times-  “And  I’ve  been  lookinc  for  unu  ”  Mr  Atkinsnn  ucpH  tn  tha  glasses  were  broken,  hurried  off  to 


The  attendants  were  rushing  now, 
trying  to  seat  everyone.  A  Times- 


Wide  World  man  was  perched  on  the  says  he 


I’ve  been  looking  for  you.” 

“And  I’ve  been  looking  for  you,' 


Makes  Late  City  Edition 

Mr.  Atkinson  used  to  make  the  sec- 


balcony  staircase  with  his  camera  and 
flash-gun. 

“Good  evening  Mr.  Whipple.” 

Well  the  World-Telegram  critic 
was  there,  anyway. 

The  photographer’s  flash  went  off. 


ond  edition  but  since  the  deadline  for  the  radio  station  to  give  his  spewh^ 

Then  at  that  moment  Ashton  that  has  been  stepped  back  from  12: 45 
Stevens,  urbane  drama  critic  for  the  to  11:55  he  is  content  to  catch  the  telephoned  Taylor  at  the  Times  ana 


“That  was  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Theo-  Francisco' News  Letter 


aTcayo  AreHca;  came  up  Mr  Late  clty*.  in  spife  ^f  th^rwhfeh  e-\®th®r  th^« 

Stevens,  in  New  York  on  a  busman’s  would  give  him  until  about  1:30  if  he  lunch 

holiday,  is  nearing  half  a  century  of  needed  it,  he  still  writes  his  headline  f  H  ^ 

reviewing,  having  started  on  the  San  and  lead,  sends  them  down,  and  fol-  parted  triends. 


dore  Roosevelt.” 

Fork  Avonue,  Broadway  There 

The  orchestra  began  tuning  up. 


lows  with  a  paragraph  at  a  time.  Then 


Genial  Burns  Mantle,  of  New  York  be  waits  for  the  proof,  makes  neces- 


Daily  News,  joined  us  a  moment  later. 
A  few  words  of  general  talk  passed. 


sary  corrections,  and  is  ready  to  leave. 


156-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Austin  (Tex.)  Americor- 


Your  reporter  mentioned  the  fact  Statesman  March  26  issued  a  Austi 


glance  over  the  audience  confirmed  none  of  it  about  the  theatre;  then  be-  that  the  talk  with  Mr.  Mantle  and  Centennial  edition  rxmning  156 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Atkinson’s  seats  at  fore  you  could  say  Bill  Robinson,  the  Mr.  Stevens  had  contained  no  refer-  in  10  sections.  It  carried  176,162  lin<= 
second  ^  row  center  were  yet  empty,  ushers  were  sounding  the  curtain  call,  ence  to  the  evening’s  pierformance.  of  advertising.  First  page  of  th® 


And  still  the  people  came  in,  crowd-  The  return  safari  began. 


Did  that  avoidance  explode  the  popu-  Centennial  sections  showed  cont^' 


ing  the  narrow  lobbies.  There  was  “Meet  me  afterwards,”  Mr.  Atkin-  lar  picture  of  the  critics  gathering  to-  ing  pictures  of  the  city.  The  edititf 
Park  Avenue,  dressed,  and  Broadway,  son  suggested,  “and  walk  over  to  the  gether  between  the  acts  to  exchange  included  a  32-page  regular  section 


not  dressed,  and  Harlem  gals,  defi-  office  with  me. 


their  views?  The  reply  was  that  most  and  12  pages  of  comics. 
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Smart  Advertising  Places 
Bamberger’s  Fourth  In  Sales 


Newark  Store  Believes  in  Institutional  Copy, 
Hires  Outside  Talent  When  It  Wants  Something 
Special . . .  Sees  Color  Ahead  for  Dailies 


WHEN  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  ran  a  14-column  draw¬ 
ing  of  its  toy  department  as  an 
advertisement  a  little  while  before 
Christmas  without  describing  or  giv¬ 
ing  the  price  of  a  single  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  an  inquiring  reporter  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  find  out  more 
about  the  why  and  wherefor  and  the 
part  smart  advertising  plays  in  the 
success  of  “One  of  America’s  Great 
Stores.” 

Expecting  to  hear  several  new  slants 
on  the  tried  and  true  efficacy  of  con¬ 
sistent  advertising,  it  was  learned 
from  an  authoritative  source  at  the 
department  store  that  probably  does 
more  institutional  advertising  than 
any  other  store  in  the  country: 

Newspapers  "Too  ConteRt" 

First,  That  instead  of  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  to  become  an  even  more 
efficient  and  more  valuable  medium 
for  the  advertiser  and  the  reader,  most 
newspapers  are  too  content  with  the 
present  order  of  things  when  linage 
and  circulation  are  producing  a  profit. 

Second,  Stores  should  run  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  campaigns  all  year 
round,  because  advertising  should  do 
more  than  just  sell  a  $1  pair  of  pants 
for  95  cents. 

Third,  It  is  highly  advisable  to  spend 
an  adequate  part  of  the  advertising 
allotment  for  the  preparation  of  the 
best  possible  copy  in  order  to  insure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  advertising 
space  dollar. 

Besides  a  flair  for  anonimity,  Bam¬ 
berger’s  advertising  department  has  a 
healthy  disregard  for  what  it  appears 
to  consider  unimportant  figures  or 
statements  about  being  in  “X”  posi¬ 
tion  in  value  of  sales,  or  amount  of 
advertising  linage  or  expenditvures. 

Seemingly  it  doesn’t  know,  or  is 
content  merely  to  say,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  first  half-dozen  stores  of  its 
type  in  the  coimtry  in  standpoint  of 
volume  of  sales,  and  does,  perhaps, 
the  largest  physical  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  actually,  however  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  very 
proud  and  jealous,  even  if  it  isn’t 


vertising  medium  will  be  given  atten¬ 
tion  by  a  scientific  laboratory  filled 
with  men  of  searching  minds,  and 
that  from  this  laboratory  there  will 
come  a  new  medium,  just  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  flexible  as  today’s  newspapers, 
but  more  capable  of  telling  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  story  in  photographic  and 
full  color  reproduction. 

The  store  has  the  highest  regard  for 
today’s  newspapers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  believes  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole  should  seek  new 
ways  to  fight  for  attention  against 
radio  and  other  new  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  instead  of  being  content  with 


Drawing  of  the  Bamberger  toy  depart¬ 
ment  run  as  an  advertisement  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  above  copy  covered  a  full 
page  and  constituted  only  a  part  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  ad  which  ran  over  six  additional  col¬ 
umns  to  the  left. 


the  service  it  is  performing  at  present. 
Only  a  few  newspapers  are  working 
along  this  line  and  attempting  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  develop  new 

, _ ,  _  „  „  _ _  ways  to  become  media  of  more 

boastful,  of  its  position  as  the  fourth  service  and  more  value  for  both  their 
department  store  in  the  country  in  advertisers  and  readers,  it  was  said, 
value  of  sales.  The  new  medium  that  Bamberger’s 

Average  Expenditures  hopes  will  emerge  someday  from  a 

Actual  figures  for  several  years  on  scientific  newspaper  and  advertising 
amount  of  sales  and  advertising  linage  analysis  laboratory  will  evolve,  most 
and  expenditures  would  not  show  logically,  from  the  newspaper  in- 
much  except  that  Bamberger’s  doesn’t  dustry,  because  of  the  latter’s  many 
spend  any  more  or  less  than  the  aver-  natural  advantages.  The  research  that 


Bamberger’s  in  1939!”  The  250  words 
of  text  which  completed  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  summarized  important 
business  improvement  signs  that 
herald  a  better  life  in  1939,  and  told 
the  story  of  the  store’s  selling  and 
advertising  policies. 

Not  only  does  the  store  believe  in 
and  plan  regular  institutional  copy 
campaigns,  but  it  also  insists  that  all 
its  advertisements  must  pack  a  punch 
and  do  more  than  just  carry  a  sales 
message.  Just  as  it  is  willing  to  run  a 
14  column  sketch  of  its  toy  department 
without  advertising  a  single  price,  it 
also  is  willing  to  run  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  extolling  nothing  but  the 
merits  of  a  single  pair  of  its  special 
Crepe  de  luxe  woman’s  silk  stockings 
selling  for  $1.25  a  pair. 

Ads  Must  Fill  Requirements 
Above  all  it  seeks  to  make  every 
advertisement  informative,  accurate, 
appealing,  to  arouse  exmiosity  and 
command  preference  for  what  it  ad¬ 
vertises.  Each  and  every  piece  of 
copy  is  subject  to  this  law.  It  is 
brought  before  the  bench,  the  as¬ 
sembled  advertising  staff,  where  it  is 
acquitted  and  approved  for  publica¬ 
tion,  or  sentenced  to  death,  “killed 
dead  forever,”  if  it  is  found  guilty  of 
failing  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

The  advertising  department  works 
like  “one  big  family,”  as  do  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  Bamberger  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  advertising  ideas  are  band¬ 
ied  back  and  forth  until  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  give  individual  credit 
for  the  composition  of  any  single  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Indicative  of  the  artistic  quality  of 
the  department’s  work  is  the  fact  that 
it  had  four  exhibits  chosen  for  the  re¬ 
cent  Art  Directors’  Club  show  in  New 
York,  more  than  any  other  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  or  store. 

Employes  Experts 

When  it  is  felt  advisable  to  hire 
outside  help  rather  than  take  a  chance 
on  getting  beyond  their  depth  or  pro¬ 
ducing  something  not  authentic,  then 
Bamberger’s  hires  outside  assistance. 
When  the  store  recently  wanted  a  first 


Surrealistic  salute  to  the  New  Year  placed 
full  page  by  Bamberger  New  Year's  Day. 


sge  store  for  advertising  in  relation 
fo  sales.  Anyway,  anyone  interested 
enough  knows  the  actual  figures  or 
where  they  are  available  in  various 
trade  records,  an  inquiring  reporter 
Was  advised,  so  why  bother  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  with  them? 


helps  create  it  will  be  the  reason  why 
it  will  be  a  superior  medium  than 
today’s  newspapers. 

Believer  In  Instltutlonols 
Believing  wholeheartedly  in  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  Bamberger’s  thinks 
that  stores  should  run  copy  all  year 


-  X  vux  cxix  jr^cax 

department  stores  will  always  have  around  along  the  lines  recommended 
0  depend  on  newspapers  to  do  a  great  for  the  National  Retail  Demonstration 
^rtion  of  their  advertising  because  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
™y  reach  the  greatest  number  of  Association.  Bamberger’s  has  been 
people  for  the  least  amount  of  dollars,  doing  this  extensively  for  years,  prob- 
^d  because  they  are  the  only  means  ably  more  than  any  other  store  in  the 


1  - - wx^  vrxxxjr  xiiCCUlS 

is  possible  to  present 

eday  s  selling  story  as  prepared 

yesterday  instead  of  as  prepared  a 
dionth  ago. 

Someday,  however,  Bamberger 

dopes  that  the  newspaper  as  an  ad- 


country,  although  it  will  neither  make 
nor  disclaim  any  such  distinction. 

On  Sunday  Jan.  1  the  store’s  New 
Year’s  advertisement  was  a  full  page 
with  a  surrealist  illustration  com¬ 
manding  readers  “Keep  Your  Eye  on 


Unusual  treatment  of  full-page  space  em¬ 
ployed  by  Bamberger  early  in  December  to 
sell  stockings. 


class  humorist  to  do  two  series  of 
satirical  institutional  advertisements 
it  drafted  Geoffrey  Heilman,  of  The 
New  Yorker,  rather  than  attempt  to 
make  humorists  out  of  its  advertising 
men  and  women. 

Alternate  weeks  Mr.  Heilman  writes 
the  copy  for  two  series  of  eight-col¬ 
umn  half-page  ads  spoofing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Bamberger  organization 
and  recording  the  life  and  times  of 
“the  Bois  De  Lytes,”  a  mythical,  typi¬ 
cal  New  Jersey  family  that  does  its 
shopping  via  a  charge  account. 

The  series  on  the  operation  of  the 
store,  “Roving  Reporter”  pieces,  fol¬ 
lows  somewhat  the  literary  style  of 
The  New  Yorker  and  is  illustrated  by 
O.  Soglow.  The  Bois  De  Lyte  series, 
illustrated  by  John  Groth,  burlesques 
a  well-to-do  family  consisting  of  Mrs. 
De  Lyte,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  Scrub  Oak  and  Hanging  Litchen 
Garden  Club  of  Greater  New  Jersey 
for  11  years;  Mr.  De  Lyte,  president  of 
Cleopatra’s  Needle,  Inc.,  “a  small  firm 
dealing  in  Egyptian  obelisks”;  Bois 
Jr.,  who  spends  has  days  saying  “OK” 
into  the  telephone  at  his  father’s  office; 
daughters  Louisa  and  Penelope,  and 
Fido,  the  De  Lyte’s  Great  Dane. 

Series  Started  in  September 
The  Roving  Reporter  and  De  Lyte 
series  were  started  last  September, 
and  one  week  there  was  a  flood  of  calls 
from  inquiring  readers  when  the  Rov¬ 
ing  Reporter  advertisement  was  not 
ready  on  time.  Bamberger’s  enjoys 
something  like  a  place  in  the  family 
circle  in  surrounding  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munities  and  receives  a  continuous 
stream  of  commendation,  criticism 
and  suggestions  about  its  advertising, 
something  many  big  stores  lack  be¬ 
cause  they  are  located  in  large  cities 
where  the  people  are  too  sophisticated 
to  comment  or  express  any  reaction 
to  advertising. 

It  is  particularly  worth  noting  that 
while  Bamberger’s  is  among  the  first 
half-dozen  department  stores  in  the 
country  in  sales  volume,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  limited  territory  it 
serves.  Only  a  few  miles  away,  yet 
almost  unknown  to  most  New  York¬ 
ers,  It  competes  with  the  great  New 
York  department  stores  and  leads  all 
but  one  of  them,  although  practically 
all  of  its  sales  are  made  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  For  practical  purposes  it  might 
be  said  that  it  makes  no  sales  what¬ 
ever  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City  or  in  Westchester,  Long  Island  or 
Connecticut,  the  territory  served  by 
the  New  York  stores. 

Last  winter  the  store  staged  an  ex¬ 
position  in  tribute  to  “New  Jersey, 
One  of  America’s  Great  States,”  dis¬ 
playing  the  products  of  its  great  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  extensiveness  of  its 
great  cultural  institutions  and  advan- 
{Continued  on  page  27) 
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Photog  Jailed 
For  Keeping 
News  Confidence 


vealing  their  sources  of  information.  Ushers  gradually  will  realize  that 
A  protesting  petition  to  the  judge’s  whatever  change  comes  in  that  cate- 


action  was  placed  in  circulation  by  gory,  will  come  under  parliamentary 
Clint  McDade,  leading  Chattanooga  government.  “This  means  that  the 


business  man,  and  within  a  half  hour’s  same  public  that  directs  the  press  will 
time  more  than  40  citizens  had  signed  channel  the  social  and  economic  read- 


The  three  Chattanooga  dailies  justments  necessary  to  preserve  our 


Hasbrook  Buys 
Burlington  News 
And  Station  WC AX 


Remains  Behind  Bars  for 
Four  Days  as  He  Keeps 
Picture  Source  Secret 


protested  in  their  editorial  columns. 
The  photographer  said  he  would  re¬ 


democracy  after  debate,  through  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  imder  compromise,’’  he 


main  in  jail  rather  than  to  violate  a  continues.  “The  press  will  follow  the 
confidence.  He  said  a  preacher  in  a  widening  social  sense  of  the  people. 


suburb  here  took  the  matter  to  the 
Robert  Brown,  a  Chattanooga  News  grand  jury. 


photographer,  was  placed  in  the 
Hamilton  County  jail  there  March  23 
for  contempt  of  court  after  he  had 
refused  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury 
in  connection  with  pictures  of  a  cock- 


W.  A.  White  Scores 
Ickes  Assertions 
About  U.  S.  Press 


“Nonsense  to  Believe  Pub¬ 
lishers  Take  Orders  from 
Advertisers."  He  Writes 


It  is  “stupid”  to  say  that  the  U.  S. 
press  is  shackled  and  it  is  “nonsense” 


Freest  Press  in  World 

“In  the  face  of  all  the  dangers  that 
arise  today  by  the  reason  of  the 
changed  definition  of  the  word  ‘press’ 
and  the  phrase  ‘the  freedom’  thereof,” 
he  writes,  “we  do  have  in  this  Amer¬ 
ica  of  ours  the  freest  press  in  all  the 
world;  the  most  enterprising,  and 
fundamentally  the  most  honest  and 
courageous  press  anywhere. 

“Granted  everything  Mr.  Ickes  says 
except  the  extent  of  the  advertisers’ 
influence,  we  still  do  not  have  the 
press  here  subsidized  by  government 
as  it  is  subsidized  in  France,  con¬ 
trolled  by  government  as  it  is  in 
totalitarian  states,  not  garroted  by  a 


to  believe  that  publishers  take  orders  ‘gentleman’s  agreement,’  as  the  press 
from  advertisers  or  that  they  “baldly  jg  choked  in  Great  Britain. 


give  plutocratic  orders  generally  to  “The  American  press  is  as  free  as 

.1  j  _ A _ _ _  _ 


the  editors  and  reporters.  William  American  people.  Our  press  has 
Allen  White,  editor,  Ernjxtria  Gazette,  {jjg  faults  of  our  people  and  their 


Robert  Brown,  Chattanooga  News  photog- 


ScoTTSBLUFF,  Neb.,  March  30 — For 


and  president  of  the  American  Swiety  saving  virtues,”  he  concludes, 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  declares  in  an  ■ 

article,  “How  Free  is  the  Press?”  ap- 
pearing  in  the  March  31  issue  of  Col-  tiUllW* 

“Mr.  Ickes  is  wrong  in  declaring  that  Dash  With  Serum; 

the  freedom  of  the  press  is  seriously  __  Q 

affected  by  newspaper  advertisers,”  he  OU VeS  O  Vn/Iiliareil 
Robert  Brown.  Chattanooga  News  photog-  "^'tes.  Most  publisher  are  nuking  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  March  30 — For 
rapher,  shown  behind  bars  at  Hamilton  ®  ^  nnhlichpr  mnrp  second  time  in  two  weeks  the  Scotts- 

XT  hTTXX  paX  wa.  called  upon  Ihla 

fight  published  by  the  News  on  Feb.  27.  the  publisher  feels  that  according  to  vicUms*”  ^^in^thr^ 

After  four  days  behind  the  bars  he  money-making  standards  he  has  a  g;^gVs?om,  d!s- 

was  released  when  the  authorities  right  to  put  the  advertisers  in  their  *  j  ’+  ^  ♦  f-  t  •  i  •  *  • 

was  reieasea  wneii  uie  auuiuiiiies  m  r-  n  l  j  „ »  rupted  transportation  facilities, 

learned  the  cock-fight  did  not  take  place.  Generally  he  does.  grinding  planes  and  entailing  diffi- 

place  in  Hamilton  County.  Gannett-lckes  Debate  His  Theme  g^nigg  gg^u^^  reached  the  vic- 

Brown  was  committ^  to  jail  by  Taking  as  his  theme  the  now  fa-  tims  in  time  to  save  their  lives. 

Judge  Charles  Lusk  under  a  contempt  mous  Frank  Gannett-Secretary  Ickes  Monday  night  a  call  came  from  Hot 

statute  which  provides  that  any  person  debate  on  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Springs,  S.  D.,  where  three  small 

may  be  kept  in  jail  under  a  conternpt  veteran  editor  traces  his  own  half-  children  of  Wayland  Simkins,  hotel 

charge  until  he  is  willing  to  testify,  century  of  experience  in  American  clerk,  were  stricken  with  botulism. 

Sets  Indefinite  Term  journalism  to  show  that  both  Mr.  supposedly  caused  by  eating  canned 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  Gannett  and  Mr.  Ickes  contradict  soup.  With  the  supply  of  serum  ex- 

by  Judge  Sam  J.  Me  Allester,  Chat-  themselves,  and  finds  that  they  “are  hausted  in  Denver,  from  which  city 

tanooga  News  attorney,  to  get  the  snarling  about  a  difference  that  at  the  first  consignments  were  flown  (see 

judge  to  make  the  term  definite,  in-  base  is  a  confusion  of  terms.”  E.  &  P.,  March  25,  page  8)  a  call  came 

stead  of  indeterminate  as  it  then  stood.  He  points  out  that  the  term  “the  for  serum  not  used  in  the  case  of  Mr. 

“Under  the  law,”  Judge  Lusk  said,  press,”  as  used  by  the  debaters,  does  and  Mrs.  Carl  Bertram,  the  farm 

“I  cannot  fix  a  definite  length  of  time  not  mean  what  the  word  “press  meant  couple  saved  from  death  last  week. 

in  this  case.”  to  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.”  Everett  Hogan,  municinal  aimort 


grounding  planes  and  entailing  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  the  serum  reached  the  vic¬ 
tims  in  time  to  save  their  lives. 
Monday  night  a  call  came  from  Hot 


in  this  case.” 


municipal 


Brown  stated  that  in  order  to  get  Today,  he  writes,  the  press  means  a  manager,  attempted  to  take  off  in  a 


the  pictures  he  had  to  give  his  “word  “substantial  investment,  a  solid  busi-  spring  blizzard  but  lack  of  visibility 


as  a  newspaperman  on  assignment  that  ness  institution — in  short,  property.”  grounded  him. 


Taken  before  the  grand  jury  and  ^  readers. 


later  before  Judge  Lusk,  Brown  still  Admitting  that  publishers  are  liable  half  of  a  180-mile  run.  H.  J.  Wisner, 
declined  to  reveal  the  source  of  his  their  sense  of  ‘  property  ’  bias  Star- Herald  editor,  and  his  son,  Floyd, 

pictures  and  information.  There  is  a  their  sense  of  justice,  Mr.  White  finds  circulation  manager,  started  from 
state  law  prohibiting  cockfights,  and  that  in  such  cases  this  is  determined  Scottsbluff  at  8:50  p.m.,  meeting  the 
Brown  violated  the  Tennessee  con-  hy  the  cautious  conservatism  of  the  Dakotans  at  11:15  p.m.  At  1:30  a.m. 
tempt  law.  property-owning  American  citizens.  Tuesday  serum  injections  were  given 

Brown  was  released  Monday  mom-  However,  the  ^U.  S.  is  in  no  great  the  Simkins  children,  who  range  in 
ing  from  HamUton  County  jail  after  danger  of  a  controlled  press,  he  age  from  14  months  to  four  years, 
testifying  before  Judge  Lusk  that  the  reflects  the  philos-  The  response  was  favorable  and 

Grand  jury  foreman  had  never  asked  “Pi}^  “  pw^le,  he  holds.  Wednesday  night  Dr.  Paul  Hayes  of 


him  if  the  fight  was  held  inside  or 


outside  Hamilton  county.  Informed  White  beUeves  that  pub- 

by  Sam  J.  Me  Allester,  attorney  for  - - - 


the  News  that  Brown  had  told  him 
the  fight  took  place  outside  Hamilton 
county.  Lusk  directed  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  be  brought  before  the  court. 


Lusk  held  that  the  court  was  without  —remained  ildle  as  Editor  &  Publishf.r  went  to  press  late  Thursday.  The 
jurisdiction  and  ordered  Brown  s  im-  papers,  suspended  since  Oct.  3,  1938.  signed  one-year  contracts  with  the 
mediate  release.  local  newspaper  guild  March  23.  ending  a  strike  called  Oct.  1  against  them 

Protest  Petition  Circulated  by  the  guild.  However,  printers  and  pressmen,  whose  contracts  expired  while 

Local  organizations  filed  vigorous  the  strike  was  in  progress,  refuse  to  return  to  their  jobs  until  new  agreements 
protests  to  the  action  of  Lusk.  The  among  publishers  and  themselves  are  reached.  Claude  M.  Baker,  president, 
Chattanooga  Newspaper  Guild  de-  International  Typographical  Union,  who  attended  a  Wilkes-Barre  conference 
manded  enactment  of  a  state  law  March  29  as  mediator,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  situation  “is  taking  on 
protecting  newspaper  men  from  re-  the  appearance  of  another  one  of  those  long,  drawn  out  affairs.” 


Deal  Is  First  in  Which 
Radio  Firm  Owns  Daily  .  .  . 
Former  Richmond  Publisher 


Charles  Phillips  Hasbrook,  vice- 
president  of  the  John  Budd  Company 
of  New  York,  newspaper  advertising 
representatives,  and  a  director  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  March  28,  be¬ 
came  owner  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Daily  News,  p.m.,  and  its  radio  station 
WCAX. 

In  Washington,  March  17,  the  FCC 
approved.  Chairman  Frank  R.  Mc- 
Ninch  and  Commissioner  Paul  Walker 
dissenting,  the  voluntary  assignment 
of  radio  broadcasting  station  license 
WCAX  from  the  Burlington  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  to  the  Vermont  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp. 

$59,000  Paid 

The  broadcasting  corporation  said  it 
also  plans  to  acquire  and  publish  the 
Burlington  Daily  News,  and  this  be¬ 
came  the  first  case  appearing  in  the 
Commission’s  records  in  which  a 
broadcasting  company  is  to  own  a 
newspapier.  Approximately  240  broad¬ 
casting  stations  have  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  identified  with  the  ownership 
out  of  a  total  of  more  than  750  sta¬ 
tions  holding  FCC  authorizations. 

Col.  H.  Nelson  Jackson  is  president 
of  the  newspaper  corporation  which 
has  operated  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  broadcasting  station.  Charles  P. 
Hasbrook  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  newly-formed  Vermont  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  and  owner  of  virtually 
all  of  its  outstanding  stock.  The  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  properties  with  certain 
property  excepted,  is  $59,000.  Of  this, 
$17,000  is  for  the  radio  property. 

Chairman  McNinch  voted  “no,”  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  proposed  assign¬ 
ment  had  not  been  shown  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  Commissioner  Walker 
in  voting  “no”  expressed  the  view  that 
a  hearing  to  determine  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  should  precede 
the  commission’s  action. 


I  would  not  reveal  anything  that  Freedom,  he  declares,  rests  with  the  The  Star-Herald  then  called  a  Hot 


would  incriminate  any  one  concerned.”  publishers’  wisdom,  as  “he  is  on  leash  Springs  drug  store  and  a  car  bearing 


serum  was  sent  quickly  on  the  first 
half  of  a  180-mile  run.  H.  J.  Wisner, 


ys.  The  press  reflects  the  philos-  The  response  was  favorable  and 
>hy  of  the  people,  he  holds.  Wednesday  night  Dr.  Paul  Hayes  of 

Discussing  “the  changing  status  of  Hot  Springs  reported  the  children 
bor.”  Mr.  White  believes  that  pub-  were  out  of  danger. 


Hasbrook  a  Publisher  14  Years 

A  resident  of  Burlington  for  several 
months,  Mr.  Hasbrook  purchased  the 
properties  from  Col.  Jackson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  since  1921  and 
owner  of  the  radio  station  since  1931. 
Col.  Jackson  plans  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  his  local  banking  interests. 

Mr.  Hasbrook  announced  no  pub¬ 
lication  changes. 

Mr.  Hasbrook  for  14  years  was 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch.  In  1934  he 
resigned  to  become  associated  with 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  a  firm  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  which  he 
founded  in  1911  with  the  late  Walter 
H.  Story  as  Hasbrook  &  Story.  Mr. 
Hasbrook  is  a  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Charles  E.  Hasbrook,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Dispatch  from 
1914  until  his  death  in  1920. 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA..  PAPERS  STILL  SUSPENDED 

FOLLOWING  a  week  of  meetings  among  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  publishers  and 
printers’  and  pressmens’  union  representatives,  all  resulting  in  deadlocks. 


After  hearing  Brown’s  testimony  judge  that  city’s  three  local  newspapers— Tim es-Leader.  Record  and  Evenina  News 

T  1«^1J  _ A _ -.‘Al _ A  _ •  _  _  _1  M  il  T-1 _  «  ^  .  1  _  _  ^ 


protecting  newspaper  men  from  re- 


PRESS  FORUM  ON  WAR 

Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  only 
woman  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Times,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  on  the  topic  “Can 
■Europe  Escape  War  Now?”  to 
broadcast  by  NBC  April  6  by  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  She 
will  speak  from  Europe.  Other  news¬ 
paper  speakers  scheduled  for  the 
broadcast  who  will  speak  from  New 
York  are  Raymond  Clapper,  John 
Gunther  and  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  British 
journalist. 
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President  said.  ‘But,’  he  protested, 
‘that  accusation  just  doesn’t  square 
with  the  facts.  Our  friendship  is  in¬ 
tense.  Why,  when  I  was  married,  the 
newspapermen  swarmed  about  our 
railroad  car  all  the  way  to  Deer  Park 
(the  honeymoon  cottage  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  bride) .  They  didn’t  stop 
at  that.  They  climbed  the  roof  of 
the  cottage  and  if  it  were  possible 
they  would  have  slid  down  the  chim¬ 
ney  in  their  anxiety  to  have  a  full 
report  of  what  went  on.’  ” 

Mr.  Hamilton  isn’t  convinced  that 
Cleveland’s  remarks  proved  he  was 
co-operative. 

Newsmen's  Advice  InvaluQble 

The  silver-thatched  correspondent 
considers  President  Roosevelt’s  prac- 

WHEN  a  recently  appointed  assistant  The  title  “Dean,”  reserved  as  it  us-  Henry  Howe,  Marvin  H.  McIntyre,  and  dice  of  having  newspapermen  about 
Hoorkeener  demanded  press  gallery  ually  is  for  persons  whose  active  Stephen  B.  Early— once  were  news-  him,  particularly  in  the  secretariat,  is 
^pntials  from  Charles  A  Hamilton  careers  are  behind  them,  hardly  fits  papermen.  One-time  Washington  cor-  largely  responsible  for  the  high  esteem 
admitting  him  to  that  section  “Charlie”  Hamilton.  He  is  anything  respondents  hold  key  positions  in  the  in  which  he  is  held  by  working  news- 
f  thp  11  S  Canitol  reserved  for  news-  but  inactive.  He  represents  the  Bing-  New  Deal:  one  of  them,  Lowell  Mel-  men.  “Their  advice  is  invaluable,” 
^^rrnen  ’  Mr  Hamilton  obliged  by  hainton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  and  the  Jaiies-  lett,  is  director  of  the  National  Emer-  he  explains. 
rS  icing  a  correspondent’s  card—  ville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  has  been  trea-  gency  Council;  another,  John  Erwin,  Not  every  newspaperman-secretary 
d  td  Jan  10  1883  surer  of  the  National  Press  Club  for  is  American  Minister  to  Honduras.  has  been  a  help  to  his  Chief.  Mr. 

^^nator  William  Pierce  Frye  of  many  years,  and  is  engaged  in  writing  Qut  of  the  President’s  close  rela-  recalls  that  Benjamin  Har- 

Maine  who  signed  press  identification  a  book.  No  ordinary  volume,  such  as  tionship  with  the  press,  came  a  desire  installed  an  mdiana  correspond- 

pprtificates  in  that  period  of  more  the  half-completed  novel  gathering  create  an  authentic  volume  on  all  others 

than  half  a  century  ago,  has  long 


A.  Hamilton,  “Capitol  Dean, 
Press  Corps’  Chronicler 

"Old  Timers"  Honor  83-Year-Old  Correspond¬ 
ent  Commissioned  by  Roosevelt  to  Write  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Washington  Newsmen  Since  1883 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


since  died.  So,  also,  have  all  of  his 
colleagues  in  that  Congress,  and  all 
members  of  the  press  corps  as  it  then 
existed  in  the  National  capital. 

Honored  by  Correspondents 
Which  makes  “Charlie”  Hamilton 
the  dean  of  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents.  It  is  a  distinction  he  is  likely 
to  hold  for  many  years,  for  he  passed 
his  83rd  birthday  March  13  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits. 

“Would  you  become  a  newspaper¬ 
man  if  you  had  your  life  to  live  over 
again?”  Mr.  Hamilton  was  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied  slowly 
and  musefully.  Then,  suddenly,  as 
one  escaping  from  an  indefensible 
position:  “Yes!  Yes,  indeed;  of  course 
I  would!” 

As  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
they  hold  their  elder  colleague,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
had  “Charlie”  as  their  guest  at  an 

“Old  Timers  Dinner”  Friday  evening,  Charles  A.  Hamilton  (right)  displaying 
March  24,  at  the  National  Press  Club,  his  press  gallery  membership  card,  dated 
Conflicting  engagements  made  it  nec-  Jan.  10,  1883,  to  23-year  old  John  Hay, 
essary  to  stage  the  affair  11  days  after  correspondent  for  the  Charleston  (S.  C.), 
the  anniversary  occurred.  But  Friday  News  and  Courier,  most  recently  admitted 
evening  the  British-born  journalist  ["e-^ber  of  the  gallery,  whose  card  bears 
who  was  the  only  passenger  on  a  sail-  ^^e  date  of  March  15,  1939.  Hay  grand- 

•  ^  1  xt-  i  A  _ son  of  John  nay,  Secretary  of  State  under 

mg  vessel  that  came  to  the  United  william  McKinley  and  Theodore  Rooseveit. 
States  nearly  .5  years  ago-who  prac-  Representative  James 

ticed  medicine  for  a  few  years  in  t  e  Wadsworth,  is  proudly  displaying  his  card, 
era  when  no  professional  training  was  ^ay’s  Washington  assignment  is  his  first 
required,  then  switched  to  newspaper  newspaper  job. 

work— received  the  felicitations  of 

hundreds  of  his  professional  colleagues  dust  in  thousands  of  reportorial  desks, 
and  scores  of  national  figures.  is  the  work  which  occupies  Mr.  Ham- 

The  invitation  read:  “Although  with  ilton’s  spare  time.  Nor  is  its  spon- 
the  common  herd  the  old  timers  may  sorship  ordinary.  He  has  been  com- 
have  some  things  in  common,  in  one  missioned  by  President  Franklin  D. 
respect  we  radically  differ.  We  recog-  Roo.sevelt  to  put  down  on  paper  for 
nize  no  birthdays  save  that  of  our  the  benefit  of  posterity,  his  observa- 
Dean,  Young  Charlie  Hamilton.  It  is  tions  on  Washington  newspaper  work 
our  custom  to  cast  derisive  ‘razzber-  over  the  nearly  six  decades  of  his  ae¬ 
ries’  at  our  natal  days  as,  with  seem-  tivity  in  that  field, 
ingly  accelerated  frequency,  they  spin  Chronicles  of  Capitol  Newswriters 
by  and  are  submerged  in  the  limbo  of  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Washington  newswriting,  one  that  profession,  and  the  results 

might  cover  the  entire  period  of  were  as  m^ht  have  been  expected, 
modern-day  coverage  of  Capital  hap-  .  Hamilton  has  watched  press 

penings.  written  out  of  first-hand  influence  interestedly  and  considers, 
knowledge  of  Washington  news  lore,  speaking  broadly,  that  newspapers 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  President’s  per-  now  riding  a  cr^t. 

sonal  selection  for  the  task.  Already  the  opinion  that  newspaper 

he  has  several  thousand  words  ready  easily  guided  by 

for  submission  to  the  printer.  The  ^  s  which  appear  in  the 

book  will  be  completed  when  the  au-  newspapers  today  as  th^  were  50 
thor  can  snatch  sufficient  time  from  he  asserts.  This  is  par- 

his  multiple  duties  and  interests  to  ^  true  of  rural  readers, 

resume  the  work. 

Besides  its  historical  value,  the  of  th®”'  type  were  great  men 

book  is  certain  to  make  interesting  term, 

reading.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  writing  style  the  other  hand,  the  real  political 

has  kept  up  with  the  times.  In  the  disappeared  to  a  large 

days  of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  ‘  days  when  editors  of 

when  newspaper  stories  of  congres-  ^  Po  itical  opinions  approached 

sional  happenings  read  like  the  sec-  ,  ®  personal  contact  stage  have  gone 
retary’s  report  of  a  business  meeting,  oever  o  return.  Simh  papers — re- 
his  style  conformed;  it  conforms  today  ^^own  as  Republican  and 

to  the  streamlined  style  which  de-  papers  appeared  to  be- 

mands  interpretive  and  analytical  ^  never  was  an  honest 

Washington  correspondence.  There  ®  party  to  which  they  did 

is  nothing  labored  in  his  writing.  not  subscribe. 

f  B  -j  I  AX*'*  J  Washington  coverage  has  grown  by 

Compares  Presidential  Attitudes  bounds  since  Mr.  Hamilton 

The  attitudes  of  Presidents  toward  arrived  in  the  Capital  in  July,  1882, 
the  press  has  been  a  subject  of  in-  one  year  before  he  applied  for  ad- 


tense  interest  to  the  veteran  reporter, 
and  he  has  cataloged  a  dozen  of  them 
on  that  score. 

“While  I  personally  oppo.se  many  of 
his  political  notions.  I  think  it  will 
be  agreed  that  the  pre.sent  incumbent 
of  the  White  House,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  has  been  the  most  co-opera- 


mission  to  the  press  gallery.  Fifty 
years  ago,  he  recalls,  the  list  of  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  filled  one  and 
one-half  pages  in  the  Congressional 
Directory.  Today  it  fills  eight  pages. 

Known  for  His  Anecdotes 
“Not  only  numerically,  but  al.so 


irreparable  past.  We  thumb  our  re¬ 
spective  noses  at  these  individual  fate 
warnings  and  scornfully  utter  a  con¬ 
temptuous  ‘phooey.’ 

Treasurer  of  Press  Club 


the  President  has  had  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Capitol  press. 
It  began  in  the  pre- World  War  days 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was  re¬ 


live  President  the  press  has  known  rjrialitatively,  Washington  news  cov¬ 
erage  IS  in  better  shape  today  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  my  career,” 
the  veteran  correspondent  agrees. 
“But,”  he  laments,  “newspapers  have 
less  influence  among  their  readers 
than  was  the  case  half  a  century  ago.” 

Youngsters”  who  have  served  a 
mere  25  or  30  years  in  Washington 
reportorial  work  find  “Charlie”  Ham¬ 
ilton  a  boimdless  source  for  interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  stories  he  delights 
to  tell  is  this: 

“It  was  in  the  early  days  of  my 
connection  with  the  corps  of  corre- 
“I  can  recall  a  speech  he  made  dur-  .spondents  that  an  item  was  printed 
ing  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  when,  as  in  a  New  York  paper  (the  World) 


in  the  past  half  century,”  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  volunteers,  but  with  this  reserva¬ 
tion:  “While  I  share  that  opinion,  my 
personal  fa%'orite  was  Chester  Arthur, 
who  was  President  when  I  came  to 
Washington. 

“The  least  co-operative?  Easily. 
Grover  Cleveland.  Cleveland  was 
antagonistic  toward  the  press.  He 
complained  frequently,  long  and  loud 
about  stories  which  had  been  carried 
in  the  newspapers  concerning  him,  yet 
he  always  insisted  he  was  friendly  to 
reporters. 


“But  we  have  one  notable  exception  -sumed  six  years  ago  when  he  went  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was  which  asserted  that  I  had  been  barred 
to  our  rule.  Always  we  meet,  eat,  i*ito  the  White  House.  Three  of  the  the  guest  of  the  press.  I  have  been  from  the  White  House  because  of  the 
drink  and  indulge  in  minstrelsy  when  five  men  who  have  been  members  of  accused  of  holding  an  antagonistic  alleged  fact  that  I  had  published  an 
Bean  Hamilton’s  yearly  milestones  are  the  Executive  secretariat — Louis  Me-  attitude  toward  newspapermen,  the  improper  story  about  a  row  between 

overtaken.  This  time  we  celebrate  - - — - - - - President  Cleveland  and  his  sister. 

Charlie’s  83rd  calendar  notch  since  pi  Aijn  Trt  DFCIAM  M  Y  DAILY  FOR  STANLEY  Buffalo  Commercial,  which  I  had 

he  first  howled  at  the  sound  of  Bow  Ju  m  v  Y  7a  t  r  A  P^-eviouslv  represented  (I  had  by  that 

Bells.”  EDWARD  STANLEY,  who  is  surveying  the  New  York  field  for  a  projected  changed  over  to  the  Buffalo  Ex- 

Bow  Bells,  it  was  thought  necessary  evening  newspaper  this  week  told  Editor  &  Publisher  “plans  for  the  p^ess),  in  a  scathing  editorial  abused 
fo  explain  at  the  banquet,  is  a  refer-  publication  are  going  ahead,  and  announced  that  T.  M.  Cleland,  newspaper  mg  gg  well  as  the  Express  for  pub- 
^nce  to  the  chimes  of  Bow  Church  in  makeup  expert  and  an  artist  of  note,  has  been  commissioned  to  design  the  fishing  that  ‘improper  story.’  My 
London,  and  to  be  regarded  a  true  proposed  paper.  Mr.  Cleland  designed  Fortune,  Newsweek,  Scribner  s,  father  gave  me  hell  by  mail  and  wire 
Cockney”  one  must  have  been  born  Engineering  News-Record  and  the  defunct  Financial  Observer,  among  other  “The  facts  were  that  I  had  never 
'vithin  their  hearing.  publications.  {Continued  on  page  34) 


editor  &  PUBLISHE 

Coast  Papers  Carrying 
Shell  ‘Bleed’  Color  Ads 

Oil  Company's  Newspaper  Campaign 
Expanded  .  .  .  New  Rates  Include 
Payment  for  Marginal  Space  Used 
By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 

v.loped  to  multipk  color  bleed.  The 
^  ys,  so  nas  the  Shell  Oil  mechanical  expense  involved  in  hleed 

.oredT^e.  I'lS'ornerpT^c^'py:  “^tiSe'  “  ‘'™“‘ 

ssSbS 

and  expandSg^otTeaftwar^a^iId^n  a  new  phase  of  the  0Q  yp^yjo  n  MFW<5MAM  ^production  of  the  President 

its  scope  in  the  far  western  ar^^  copy  begun  after  a  traffic  ””  ^  NEWSMAN  using  brown  ink  was  used  on  page 

More  important  the  namnaiem  made  in  1935.  The  discovery  Pam*,  now  83,  next  Thursday  the  San  Francisco  Call-BuUe 

en^d  with  a  bane  th^  nroS^^l  '"“es  are  ^  ^0  years  of  newspaper  work!  tin.  This  type  of  display  for  page  1; 

g  p  V  ded  place-  Stop-and-Go”  was  heralded  in  a  Shell  ^  Scripps-Howard  has  been  used  further  by  the  Call 

- campaign  featured  by  color  copy  Cleveland  Bulletin  when  notables  have  domi' 

- -  Jtghts.  _  that  day. 


-tm^ymeitSnmmtd^tSX 


the  introduction  of  large  scale  bleed 
copy,  with  no  rates  set  for  such  a 
project  when  J.  Walter  Thompson 
mapped  its  first  drive  along  these 
lines.  A  survey  of  scores  of  samples 
of  various  reproductions  from  pawrs 
throughout  the  Shell  Company’s  w^t! 
ern  territory  showed  uniformly  eooH 
results  throughout  the  past  15  mont^ 
Success  of  the  Shell  bleed  copy  has' 
led  to  Its  use  in  some  local  advertisine 
and  in  some  page  one  art  displays 
Department  store  advertising  in  bleed 
copy  has  been  used  by  the  Seattle 
Post-InteUigencer  and  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara.  Glendale  and  Salt  Lake  City  pa- 
pers.  It  was  learned  that  it  is  beins 
pven  serious  consideration  elsewhere 
by  department  stores. 

When  President  Roosevelt  visited  J 
oan  Francisco  last  July,  a  four-column 
tne  introduction  of  a  new  phase  of  the  cn  YFAPC  A  MPXxrcitir  k  kt  reproduction  of  the  President 

stop  and  go  copy  begun  after  a  traffic  *  tAlto  A  NEWSMAN  using  brown  ink  was  used  on  paee 

simvey  made  in  1935.  The  discovery  Bob"  Paine,  now  83,  next  Thursday  the  San  Francisco  Call-BuUe- 

that  four  out  of  every  five  miles  are  “i,  complete  60  years  of  newspaper  work.  This  type  of  display  for  page  one 

Stop-and-Go”  was  heralded  in  a  Shell  ^  Scripps-Howard  has  been  used  further  by  the  Call 

campaign  featured  by  color  copy  Cleveland  Bulletin  when  notables  have  domi' 

showing  red  and  green  stop  lights.  J®!!  :®P®'^®'-  "ated  the  news  of  that  day 

n.i.  graphic  copy  could  \ot  be  111  i„ ‘..^.bVK°i„^i'^^^^  “‘“f*  P'ua  black’^werc  Utol 

denied.  Traffic  lights  gleamed  from  Srbel  ncludino  NEA  T  ®"*®/-  by  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  W 

^  '*  ®'"®dt>is  of  the  Cleveland  George  Washington, 

oline  especially  refined  to  cut  the  cost  Press.  He  now  has  an  office  in  the  San  Oregonian  reproduced  the  sur- 

ot  Stop-and-^  driving.  The  follow-  Francisco  News  editorial  department  where  General  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 

ing  year  Shell  stressed  highway  needs  he  writes  editorials.  colors  and  with  a  blue  border 

ot  the  future,  and  last  year  it  broke  - - -  ®  six-column  display  carried  with 

forth  m  bleed  copy  to  show  graphically  ^PP^'’  '**‘6  accompanied  by  an  at-  appropriate  two-column  holidav 
the  high  cost  of  Stop-and-Go  driving,  color  booklet  showing,  in  ®tory,  above  the  masthead. 

“It’s  five  miles  as  the  crow  flies  and  "umorous  fashion,  common  traffic  fol- 
seven  miles  by  the  road  map  .  .  .  but  ^es  causing  excessive  “Stop-and-Go” 
ten  miles  by  STOP  and  GO”  were  the  Signers  of  the  cards  accept 

slogans  placed  with  the  three  feature  ^S^^^ment  with  the  principles  of 


It  s  five  miles  as  the  crow  flies  and 
seven  miles  by  the  road  map  .  .  .  but 
ten  miles  by  STOP  and  GO”  were  the 
slogans  placed  with  the  three  feature 
color  panels  of  the  first  bleed  copy. 

Most  Papers  Can  Print  It 


^ - TV *1.11  me  icaiure  <<  -.v*.  vne  ffiiiiuipies  or 

color  panels  of  the  first  bleed  copy.  common-sense  driving,”  and  with 
Most  Papers  Can  Print  It  “Share-the-Road  Club.”  They 

Newspapers  were  at  first  disinclined  “Position  to  “Screw- 

to  attempt  bleed  copy.  Excessive  pro  subscribe  to  the  state- 

duction  costs  and  delays  were  feared  ^beir  colors. 


NLRB  Reinstates 
Nylander,  But 
Upholds  Editor 


- -  ‘"’'i  wure  feared'  “Tl‘s‘''v'earTiE!‘  '=  •  “"y*- 

CL  II  I  some  papers  expressing  doubt  T  y^a^s  initial  three-color  and  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 

Shell  bleed  copy,  Seattle  Post-lntelligencer.  that  color  bleed  was  ^possible  The  f  ®  yellow  background  reinstated  Dr.  Towne  Nylander  as  re- 

March  8,  m  two  colors  and  black,  which  is  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  of  Se  Me  /he  advertisement  with  gional  director  at  Los  Ses  £ 

. . .  . . .  Clalchy  Newspapers  g'X  decidad  to  S' statements,  has  rejecled  his  com^^mrS  he  » 

fff-  try  production  and  slightly  motoltan  J?cWrou„T  Ae‘S",r‘'“‘  =•  '"“y* 

.e-rv/arsrs  r.c,  ^  ovcarago — Fphriiars,  1/1  1QOO  oL-it.  OfCKgrouncl.  Across  the  copy  rims  a  m  an  article  in  the  rrt„ii 


b-y  production  and  slightly  more  ffian  J^ckgr^und  Acros  tr*""  ^  misquoted  by  J.  L.  (Roy)  Rosenber, 

ment  of  150,000  “Share  the  Road”  «go-February  14,  193»_Shell’s  phSaph  like  street  u  Dett?  M  Inglewood  (Cal.) 

emblems  in  its  first  few  days  ThSe  ^  off  the  press  has  Sen  suner/m^I^  attributed  to  the 

metal  standards,  in  color  were  ob-  attention-demanding  red.  driver”  in  a  ^eH  t  if-  ®^rew-  ®‘®rial  director  the  statement  that 

tainable  only  after  the  motorist  signed  ®|/*y ‘^^y®  45  newspapers  were  with  a  gyration  in  traffic  employer  ‘hasn’t  got  a  chance,” 

a  pledge  caJl  and  agLSi  to  f  seSS  bleed  copy  for  the  SuL  ifthe  copy  ^^e^  NLRB  proceeding, 

station  attendant’s  offer  to  place  them  Company.  Six  months  later  80  with  a  photogra^  n  endorsement.  r-  Nylander  was  suspended  after 

on  his  license  plates.  newspapers  were  fully  equipped  for  F^r  papers  Leland  M.  Ford  had 

Greater  Ls.*  «  D  bleed  copy  production  and  rates  had  black  anH^i  '^i^  produce  but  mseited  in  the  Congressional  Record 

V  ^  *  .*■  *  b*"®"  established.  Today  the  assertion  flitc  two-color  copy,  the  signal  a  copy  of  the  Rosenberg  story,  as  a 

Delighted  with  success  of  last  vear’e  is  made  that  tViowo  _ 1..  nags  will  appear  with  black  reolacincr  result  of  which  tho  t  ..u — 


- -  »  uiiei  lO  piac 

on  his  license  plates. 

Greater  List  of  Papers 


?  “  been  established.  Today  the  assertion  fliers  two-color  copy,  the  signal  a  copy  of  the  Rosenberg  story,  as  a 

Delighted  with  success  of  last  year’s  is  made  that  there  are  only  four  news  fhc  appear  with  black  replacing  |'esult  of  which  the  Labor  Board 

newspaper  campaign  which  featured  papers  equipped  to  produce  color  conv  Portions.  The  four-dimen-  learned  of  the  situation.  When  the 

ite  first  bleed  copy’  Shell  today  has  a  “•  any  Far  Western  city  of  5  000  uer^  enlor  combine  is  a  new  advance-  regional  director  raised  the  cry  of 
bfec^  newspapers  for  sons  or  more  that  are'^not  readHo  Ss  Tnd  hf  “misquotation,”  the  Board  assi^ed 

bleed  color,  a  larger  list  than  ever  carry  bleed  copy.  ,b  were  used  in  that  Prof.  J.  E.  Brenner  professor  of  law 

before.  It  has  been  found  that  vir-  The  rate  generally  applied,  it  was  ^  ^  ^be  at  Stanford  University,  to  investigate 

tually  any  pai^r  equipped  to  carry  learned,  was  that  rate  for  black  and  ^  ^  November  the  copy  pre-  P^of.  Brenner  described  the  news 

color  copy  can  handle  and  will  accept  white  for  the  full  space  accunied  (in  ^  a  novelty  that  resulted  in  fine  ^tory  as  a  case  of  “reasonably  accu- 
bleed  color,  and  as  a  result  1939’s  eluding  margins)  plus  25%  for  one  '^bite  ink  was  reporting,”  but  said  interpreta-  J 

campaign  will  exceed  in  volume  last  color,  50%  for  two  colors  and  GO  to  Ti<?  u-  ^be  reproduction  of  ‘mns  not  intended  by  Nylander  had 

years  impressive  drive.  for  black  and  three  colors  Onlv  it  ®  highway  plan  for  the  future.  been  made.  He  found  fault  with  the 


o  uiii^xessive  arive.  lor  black  and  three  colors.  Onlv  12  F*«m  lor  tne  tuture.  'naae.  He  tound  fault  with  the 

success  of  the  Coast  campaign  has  Papers  in  the  company’s  area  are  3-Day  Leeway  on  Release  ,  ^mector’s  presentation,  at  a 

crea  e  interest  in  Shell’s  middle  at  present  accepting  black  and  three  expedients  aiding  in  newsbaoer  P^blm  forum,  and  conceded  that  such 

western  organization,  and  two  bleed  color  bleed.  ^  reproduction  have  been  provTded^n  might  be  drawn  from  his 

A  have  been  scheduled  for  In  other  words,  the  bleed  cost  is  /-^Walter  Thompson  handling  of  the  k  d  , 

p  il.  These  are  for  the  Indianapolis  ^^'’cred  by  the  sale  of  around  20  inche<!  ^bell  bleed  color  copy.  A  three-dav  .TT^f'^bor  Board  was  not  so  lenient 
tmes,  and  Ae  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  additional  advertising.  This  varies  ^®®way  in  releases  is  customary  giv-  In  a  letter  address^ 

.“'^®*'bons  during  the  according  to  the  paper’s  depth  and  *be  newspaper  choice  of  three  dif-  rtMKi^  distributed  for  newspaper 
. £  --  -.,cu.lve  dates  lor  tS”  Ih'e  ..... 


, — - -  vAMiijig  uie  - ^*«.**6  w  Liie  papers  de 

first  two  weeks  in  April.  margin  dimensions,  and  assui 

three  units  of  bleed  copy  requirements  are 
the  SheU  organization  are  handled  by  “se  of  five  columns  of  page  sm 
New  ^rk,  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran-  the  rule  on  most  papers 

Walter  Thomp.  u.i„  M.„|  T.,. 


Bumes  that  aaies  lor  use  of  the  “in  resnn^i  11,0^  -  •  j 

ire  for  the  ®®®ause  of  difficulty  in  obtain-  ment  efu^rf  ? 

space,  as  is  ®dg®  in  color,  overlapping  thrLindf  of  n  alarm  m 

plates  are  used  and  copy  is  desimad  ^  P®*’b®s  to  Board  pro- 

so  that  the  same  color  is  used  at  both  lio^  "fk  members  of  the  pub- 

‘  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  copy.  OtheJ-  Boarfl^  ^  the  fairness  of 

JOlor  rarriA  uricA  u  jjae.-.i.  x  .  •  v./uier  ooard  DroppAHmoc  *1%^  r> _ j 


- -  w.  ...v.  w.  Tfcxitc;!  ixiomp-  Utina  M#«al  ‘'“***'  same  color  is  us^  at  KrttV*  i-  -Ti - T  oi  uie  puu- 

s<m  Company,  with  San  Francisco  Need  for  the  f  ^  i  tbe  top  and  bottom  of  the  codv  Other  vF'  ^j^b  reference  to  the  fairness  of 

offices  directing  the  campaign  in  eight  into  the  aflver^f-  wise  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  minf.r  proceedings,  the  Board  finds 

western  states,  British  Columbia  and  Shell’s  “Share  the  ^'^b  the  differences  in  edging  adjustment  that  reproof  of  your  Inglewood 

Hawaii.  The  Shell  campaign  now  Sm  of  ^  nr'.  •  some  white  to  3^01  the  cm  ^®igbed  in  the  findings  of 

eoast^to  i.  regarded  as  a  ^£^0.  onLZ^Sr;  I>a8«. 


breaking  coastwise  is  regarded  as  a  tr^the7  /r®  attached 

fitting  climax  to  five  years’  work  the  “Sh^ll’^°K  Posies,  is  a  yellow 

actaarar.,.’,.  c!„_  1:. _ worK  ino  bhcll  bearing  maritime  a _ 


mung  Climax  to  live  years’  work  the  “Shell”  hMrinV"^  ^  Attention  value  of  the  conv  for  that  attitude  was  believed 

agenc/s  San  Francisco  offices  have  of  bli,  ydliw^L",^  has  bin  proven  ^  te^^  *°..be  this  paragraph: 

devoted  to  development  of  multiple  code-  “I’m  givino  m  both  for  recognition  and  for  reaHpr  Inglewood  audience  was  a  re- 

^lor  printing  in  western  newspapers  To  obt^n®i- ®  ^1®*-®®!-  Figures  Terrnotrerii^  ceptive  one  and  there  is  evidence 

TTiis  led  first  to  the  origination  of  started  a  cniifl  ^"’bJem,  Shell  has  but  this  year’s  repeat  order  on  a  larger  ''’b*ch  indicates  that  Dr.  Nylander  be- 
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Husband  and  Wife  Team 
Covers  Capital  for  Daily 

John  O'Donnell,  Doris  Fleeson  Blend 
Their  Stories  Under  a  Joint  Byline 
for  New  York  News 
By  LUCIA  MAY  GIDDENS 


WHEREVER  the  biggest  story  of  the 
day  in  Washington  is  happening, 
there  a  family  writing  team  will  be 
marshaling  the  facts  to  go  under  the 
husband  -  and  -  wife  byline  which 
may  be  unique  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

John  O’Donnell  and  Doris  Fleeson, 
Washington  correspondents  for  the 
New  York  News,  turn  out  their  joint 
stories  with  a  smoothness  and  simi¬ 
larity  of  style  which  conceal  an 
answer  to  the  question; 

“How  much  of  it  is  Doris  and  how 
much  is  John?” 

Discuss  Best  News  Angies 
They  both  may  go  to  President 
Roosevelt’s  press  conference  and  then 
on  the  way  back  to  the  office  argue 
about  the  best  lead  for  the  story.  Or 
they  may  work  independently,  each 
rounding  up  a  half-dozen  different 
angles  of  a  tax  story. 

But  whichever  is  the  method  of 
collaboration,  by  the  time  they’ve 
pooled  their  viewpoints  and  facts,  the 
finished  copy  would  look  uncomfort¬ 
able  under  anything  but  a  double  by¬ 
line. 

“Geography  is  the  only  thing  that 
splits  the  byline,”  Mr.  O’Donnell 
opined. 

One  of  those  rare  typographical 
splits  came  recently  when  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
nell  followed  President  Roosevelt  to 
Key  West  on  his  way  to  cruise  with 
the  fleet.  Meanwhile  Miss  Fleeson 
stayed  home  and  unfurled  her  single 
byline  over  a  story  on  far-flung  naval 
matters,  anyway — the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  vote  against  the  fortification 
of  Guam. 

But  the  double  byline  was  function¬ 
ing  again  in  time  for  the  celebration  of 
the  IMth  birthday  of  Congress  at  the 
colorful  ceremony  and  speechmaking 
in  the  Capitol. 

There’s  no  formula  for  the  way  the 
O’Donnell-Fleeson  team  collects  its 
news,  they  insisted  in  a  duet  of  denial. 
Neither  has  a  regular  beat.  Either  or 
both  may  turn  up  at  a  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber’s  press  conference  or  in  the 
Senate  press  gallery.  Either  may 
write  the  lead  on  the  main  story  of 
the  day. 

But  maybe  a  person  could  get  an 
inkling  of  the  way  the  husband  and 
wife  synchronize  their  work,  by  drop¬ 
ping  in  at  the  office  on  the  twelfth 
floor  of  the  National  Press  Building, 
late  one  afternoon. 

At  4:45  p.m.  two  typewriters  chat¬ 
tered  in  unison  in  adjoining  rooms. 

young  woman  in  a  black  dress 
with  a  triple  strand  of  pearls  ham¬ 
mered  away  on  a  tax  story. 

She  came  to  the  end  of  a  page  and 
called  out  through  the  open  doorway 
between  the  two  rooms;  “Take  a  look 
at  this.  John.  ...” 

A  Typewriter  Duet 


writer  and  picked  up  his  part  of  the 
story  where  he  left  off. 

Meanwhile  her  finished  page  went 
into  the  telegraph  room. 

The  typewriters’  jagged  duet  went 
on  for  15  minutes,  and  in  a  final  burst 
of  synchronization,  the  husband-and- 
wife  writing  team  completed  their 
work  within  five  minutes  of  each 
other. 

Probably  it  just  happened  so,  that 


Three  times  this  winter  that  has 
happened,  and  the  very  variety  of 
these  excursions  shows  that  neither 
partner  has  monopolized  a  particular 
beat. 

In  November  it  was  Miss  Fleeson 
who  went  off  to  Pittsburgh  to  cover 
labor  developments  at  the  CIO  con¬ 
vention.  Mr.  O’Donnell,  staying  home, 
caught  a  smash  story  at  the  President’s 
press  conference,  which  his  paper 
headlined;  “F.  D.  R.  Assails  Shocking 
Nazi  Abuse  of  Jews.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  same  month. 
Miss  Fleeson  was  off  again  to  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  aboard  the  President’s 
special  train. 

A  few  months  later,  it  was  Mr, 
O’Donnell  who  was  aboard  the  Presi¬ 
dential  train  in  transit  to  Florida  for  ' 
the  fleet  maneuvers. 

Such  trips  must  be  single-handed, 
of  coiu’se,  while  the  other  half  of  the 
team  holds  down  the  Washington 
office.  But  when  Congress  has  finally 
adjourned  its  oratory  in  the  summer. 


Doris  Fleeson  and  John  O'Donnell  confer  on  a  story  in  their  Washington  office. 


day — the  visitor  ventured  to  remark 
to  the  office  secretary.  But  she  shook 
her  head  and  said;  “I  don’t  know  how 
they  time  it,  but  they  usually 
finish  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other.” 

Since  August,  1933,  their  typewriters 
have  been  chiming  with  the  joint 
copy  from  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  New  York  News. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  was  already  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  News  when  Doris  Flee¬ 
son  got  a  job  there  in  November,  1927. 
Some  months  later,  they  worked  on  a 
story  together  for  the  first  time — the 
Sing  Sing  finale  of  the  famous  Snyder - 
Gray  case. 

But  they  read  no  forecast  of  their 
destined  duet  in  that  first  stint  to¬ 
gether — for  practically  the  whole  staff 
worked  on  the  trials  and  executions 
of  Judd  Gray  and  Ruth  Snyder. 
Covered  1936  Preiidentiol  Campaign 

When  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  Miss  Flee¬ 
son  married,  they  still  did  not  foresee 
the  husband-and-wife  byline  which 
would  begin  coming  out  of  Washington 
in  1933. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1936,  the  team  divided  itself  up. 


the  O’Donnells  manage  to  take  a  con¬ 
certed  vacation. 

Not  all  their  spare  time  pursuits 
have  chimed  with  the  same  co-ordina¬ 
tion  as  their  typewriters.  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
nell  plays  golf  with  gusto,  while  Miss 
Fleeson  disposes  of  her  golf  game 
with  the  remark; 

“I  tried  it  one  time  at  Warm  Springs, 
with  results  too  dismaying  to  record.” 

Speaking  of  spare  time  pursuits. 
Miss  Fleeson  murmured  that  most  of 
hers  recently  have  seemed  to  simmer 
down  to  the  planning  of  a  seventh 
birthday  party  for  their  little 
daughter,  Doris  O’Donnell. 

The  O’Donnell  -  Fleeson  careers, 
which  were  later  to  merge,  began  at 
distant  points — in  Massachusetts  and 
Kansas. 

Mr.  O’Donnell’s  earliest  newspaper 
experience  was  in  Boston,  on  the 
Record  and  on  the  Advertiser.  He 
started  as  a  reporter  on  the  Record 
in  1913  and  became  its  baseball  writer 
in  1915,  traveling  with  the  Red  Sox. 

Graduate  of  Tufts 

The  World  War  interrupted  his  ca¬ 
reer  and  he  served  in  the  infantry, 
but  did  not  go  overseas.  He  later  was 
graduated  from  Tufts  College  in  1920. 


One-half  kept  track  of  Democratic  _ 

Instantly  the  office  secretary  scurried  developments  of  national  importance,  He  joined  NEA  Service,  working  in 

fo  act  as  messenger  between  the  two  and  the  other  half  watched  the  Re-  the  Cleveland  and  New  York  offices 

typewriters.  The  man  in  blue  shirt-  publican  side.  But  several  times  in  1921-23.  He  served  as  feature 

sleeves  took  a  look  through  his  spec-  during  the  campaign,  they  .swapped  writer,  fiction  editor  and  drama  re- 

at  the  page  of  copy.  sides,  to  keep  fresh  viewpoints  on  the  viewer  for  that  syndicate. 

“Doris,  your  next  page  on  that  tax  situation.  Next  he  went  to  the  New  York 

is  number  five,”  he  called  out.  When  special  assignments  intervene  American.  In  1927  he  joined  the  staff  ing,  will  prepare  a  history  of  Natchez 

as  he  turned  back  to  his  own  type-  the  joint  byline  is  severed  for  a  time,  of  the  New  York  News.  There  he  Miss. 


specialized  in  reporting  the  bigtime 
racket  stories  which  formed  such  a 
gaudy  chapter  of  Americana  in  the 
late  20’s  and  early  30’s. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  was  assigned  to  other 
such  spectacular  stories  as  the  Snyder- 
Gray  case  and  the  Lindbergh  baby 
kidnapping. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Fleeson  had  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
determined  to  be  a  newspaper  woman. 
Progressing  Eastward  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  ambition,  she  landed  a  job  on 
the  Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index. 
Then  she  took  another  sizeable  jump 
East  when  she  went  to  work  on  the 
Great  Neck  (L.  I.)  News.  There  she 
held  down  a  combination  job — report¬ 
ing  and  having  a  hand  in  editing  copy 
and  in  making  up  the  paper. 

In  November,  1927,  she  landed  on 
the  New  York  News  and  plunged  into 
writing  increasingly  important  stories, 
reaching  a  climax  in  her  coverage  of 
the  Seabury  investigation. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  Miss 
Fleeson  were  married  in  1930.  She 
continued  to  use  her  maiden  name. 

Persons,  noting  her  use  of  it,  some¬ 
times  ask  her  if  she  is  a  feminist. 
Whereupon  Miss  Fleeson  replies  that 
she  is — according  to  this  definition  of 
the  word; 

“A  feminist  is  a  woman  who  thinks 
that  men  have  a  better  time  than 
women  and  thinks  that  something 
should  be  done  about  it.” 

■ 

Roy  Howard  Cabling 
European  Series  Here 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
March  27,  began  publication'  of  an 
exclusive  series  of  uncensored  cable 
dispatches  from  Roy  W.  Howard,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor.  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  who  sailed  for  Europe  Feb. 
11  with  Mrs.  Howard.  Though  the 
number  of  articles  Mr.  Howard  will 
send  is  indefinite,  the  Scripps-Howard 
New  York  office  thought  “about  six” 
would  comprise  the  series. 

Before  filing  his  first  article  Mr. 
Howard  visited  Rome,  Berlin,  War¬ 
saw,  Moscow,  London  and  Paris  and 
talked  with  Premiers  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier,  Foreign  Ministers  Ribben- 
trop  and  Litvinov,  American  and 
foreign  diplomats,  military  attaches, 
economists,  journalists  and  “the  man 
on  the  street.” 

In  his  first  article,  discussing  public 
opinion  in  the  countries  he  visited  on 
his  five-weeks’  tour,  Mr.  Howard 
pointed  out  that  people  are  “more 
widely  informed  in  America  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.”  He  saw  in 
this,  however,  a  paradax  because 
“this  glut  of  information  is  by  way  of 
becoming  a  potential  danger.”  “No¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  has  the  press 
approximated  America’s  daily  pres¬ 
entation  of  world  news  in  the  last  25 
years,”  he  cabled. 

Mr.  Howard  has  interviewed  most 
of  the  leaders  of  world  thought  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe  in  recent  years. 
On  voluntary  assignments  he  has  had 
“exclusives”  with  such  notables  as 
Stalin,  Franco,  Trotzky,  and  many 
others. 

The  Howards  are  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  late  this  month. 

■ 

2  WIN  FELLOWSHIPS 

Howard  Wolf,  an  associate  editor, 
Cleveland  News,  and  Herschel  Bric- 
kell,  former  literary  critic.  New  York 
Post  who  resigned  last  summer  are 
among  69  recipients  of  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
fellowships.  The  stipends  are  usually 
$2,500  a  year.  Mr.  Wolf  will  prepare 
a  history  of  American  press  associa¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Brickell,  now  free-lanc- 
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•  •  • 


The  Arthur  Kudner  basketball  team 
won  the  third  leg  and  gained  perma¬ 


nent  possession  of  the  Agency  League  agency,  has  been  named  by  J.  W. 
trophy,  a  silver  cup,  this  week  when  Marrow  Mfc.  Co.,  Chicago. 


T  WrrrcVirtw  Tq  WINS  AGENCY  TROPHY  ropolitan  newspapers  on  Interna- 

i.  VV  arsnaw  Ib  basketball  team  Dorset  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

11  —  won  the  third  leg  and  gained  perma-  Hays  MacFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago 

v^OllCClOl  OI  nent  possession  of  the  Agency  League  been  named  by  J.  W. 

,  ,  Y  trophy,  a  silver  cup,  this  week  when  Marrow  Mfc.  Co.,  Chicago. 

/\QVertlSlHQ  J-iOre  they  defeated  representatives  of  Phelps-Engel  &  Phelps,  Chicago,  is 

Campbell-Ewald,  35-15,  and  Newell-  using  newspapers  in  a  few  cities  on 

Albany  Man  Buys  and  Sells  Emmett,  32-16.  R.  H.  Shumway— Seeds,  Rockford.  Ill. 

Ancient  Broadsides,  -  Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be 

Pamphlet.  E,c.  Among  Advertising  Folk  ,So'^ro^p.°: 

One  of  the  strangest  angle,  in  the  ^  agency, 

advertising  profession  is  that  of  co  ecutive  with  Lord  &  Thomas  since  .r  it  t  i 

lecting  old  advertising  pieces-any-  ^934  appointed  manager  of  Viking  Voyages.  Inc.,  travel  agency 

thing  from  handbills  to  invoices,  Montreal  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  specializing  in  freight  and  cargo  ship 


olitan  newspapers  on  Interna-  ‘'Rirr  Four**  PocWei'^ 
TioNAL  Corset  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.  ni  ^  f  *  IJ  A  J 

Hays  MacFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago  Plan  LaStef  llam  AdS 
;ency,  has  been  named  by  J.  W.  Chicago,  March  27  —  American 
ARROW  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  housewives  will  be  “exposed"  to  an 

Phelps-Engel  &  Phelps,  Chicago,  is  intensive  advertising  barrage  on  Easter 


they  defeated  representatives  of  Phelps-Engel  &  Phelps,  Chicago,  is  intensive  advertising  oarrage  on  taster 
Campbell-Ewald,  35-15,  and  Newell-  using  newspapers  in  a  few  cities  on  hams  this  week  and  next,  judging 
Emmett,  32-16.  R.  H.  Shumway — Seeds,  Rockford,  Ill.  from  newspaper  plans  of  the  “big 


_  Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be 

B  FmIL  used  by  the  Herbert  Products  Co.. 

Among  Advertising  Folk  n^akers  of  Facelixir,  a  co.«=metic  prepa- 

XT,  ratioo.  Douglas  -  Saunders  agency, 

G.  POW^.  JR,  an  account  ex-  York,  has  the  account. 

;utive  with  Lord  &  Thomas  since  ^  , 

L  manatrer  nf  ViKING  VOYAGES.  InC.,  travel  agency 


ecutive  with  Lord  &  Thomas  since 
1934,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 


preferably  with  pictures  on  them. 

Mr.  I.  Warshaw  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
rebels  when  you  call  his  occupation 


four’”  Chicago  packers. 

Armour  &  Co.  is  introducing  its  new 
Armour’s  Star  Ham  with  the  “true- 
ham”  flavor  in  the  American  Weekly, 
This  Week  (excepting  the  Pacific 
coast  edition)  and  Associated  Week¬ 
lies  April  2.  One  thousand-line  ads 
in  color  will  be  used  in  these  three 


of  Canada,  Ltd. 


journeys,  and  Babs  Creations  Inc.,  supplements  to  be  followed  by 


Dudley  H.  Mudge,  former  account  to  600-line  black  and  white  advertise- 


hobby.  “It  is  strictly  a  business  with  executive  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 

Co.  and  recently  with  Young  &  Rubi- 


Inc.,  to  direct  their  advertising 


ments  in  100  newspapers,  April  6. 


Piinten’  and  Binder*'  'Warehonsa,  «>< 

29  k  31  GOLD  STREET. 


Newspapers  and  trade  papers  are  Lord  &  Thomas  is  the  agency 


can.  New  York,  has  joined  Blackett-  being  used  by  L  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg. 


Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  an  Co.  for  its  Seidenberg  Melba  and  John 

Qr*r*rmnf  RxiSKin  Drdnds.  LgWIS  RTIQ  lOKRT, 


account  executive.  ^uaR.111 

^Jewark 

Clark  W.  Lawrence,  recently  with 
W.  L.  Stenegard,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  art  department  of  Hugo  The  ] 
Wagenseil  &  Associates,  Dayton,  O.  Island  c 


oeing  usea  oy  i  i*»u.  Cudahy  in  175  Dailies 

Co.  for  its  Seidenberg  Melba  and  John  —  ,  .  r.  i  n 

Ruskin  brands.  Lewis  and  Tokar,  ^  J®' 

Newark,  N.  J.,  agency,  handles  the  ^ 

.  mg,  1,000  to  150  lines,  featuring  a 


,  ,  novel  recipe  for  baking  ham  in  the 

The  publicity  committee  of  the  ^^ape  of  a  duck.  Roche,  Williams  and 


Island  of  Nantucket  Mass.,  has  ap-  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  is  the  agency, 
pointed  the  Har^  M.  Frost  Co  Bos-  ^  Company  is  launching  one 


X  XT  r.  i- J  •  pointed  the  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Bos- 

JoHN  V.  Sandberg  of  the  advertising  Nantucket’s  1939  ad- 


S  O  SI  A  Oo.« 


deoartment  of  Swift  &  Co  Chicago  nanaie  iNANiuciurrb  aa-  of  its  most  extensive  Easter  ham  pro- 

has  been  placed  in  charge  of  advir-  motions,  using  national  women’s  mag- 

HsLgrr  more  than  mtIzSs  newspapers.  The  lat4 

of  the  firm  h  s  h  and  national  magazines  will  be  used,  u^ejium  will  include  1,000-line  color 

FnwARn  PxtigTAVF  TAronggoN  fnr  Effective  immediately  the  Chicago  ads  in  American  Weekly  and  This 
Edward  C^STAVE  Jacobsson,  for-  office  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Week  next  Sunday  and  approximated 
merly  with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  t  v,oT„n.»  0,1  Z-  ounaay  ana  approximaieiy 

has  been  named  art  supervisor  and  "  •  •  appointed  to  handle  the  ad-  75  metropolitan  newspapers,  April  5. 

director  of  Grey  AdvSishlg  Yf'-bsmg  of  the  Falstaff  Brewing  Color  will  be  used  wherever  available 

A _  T__  TT_  _  L,  ,  CoRP.  of  St.  Louis.  in  the  dailv  field.  An  added  feature 


TVy  tlx  Com  S*ni  Ctmtlm.  MA  ha  mi  Cn$^O0  Stm.4< 


Agency,  Inc.  He  will  share  his  duties  x^  ,  , 

with  Robert  Varol  Warner  Brothers  has  armoimced  a 

X,  T  t.  .  •  ,  national  newspaper  campaign  in  key 

R  L.  Mitchell  has  joined  the  south-  ^  City.” 

western  office  of  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Color  pages  will  also  appear  in  Life, 
Mahoney,  Inc.,  publishers  represen-  Look  and  the  American  Weekly  si- 


vertising  oi  the  r  alstaff  crewing  Color  will  be  used  wherever  available 
CoRP.  of  St.  Louis.  jfj  the  daily  field.  An  added  feature 

Warner  Brothers  has  armoimced  a  will  be  the  recipe  for  platter  garnish 
national  newspaper  campaign  in  key  to  go  with  the  ham.  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
cities  in  support  of  “Dodge  City.”  son  Co.  handles  the  account. 


lahoney,  Inc.,  publishers’  represen-  Jnf  the  AmeHcan^Weefcly  si- 

i  LiOOK  ana  ine  ^mencan  weeKiy  si  epicure,  George  Rector,  now  appear- 

multan^usly  with  the  April  8  release,  j^g  •^^^eekly  newspaper  ads  dealing 
Es  IE  .  LMAN,  a  ve  ismg  and  Blaine-Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  ^ith  Wilson  meat  products.  The 


An  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  advertisement  of  between 
1830  and  1840  from  the  I.  Warshaw 
Collection. 


sales  promotion  manager  of  Fruehauf  agency,  is  placing  the  account. 
Trailer  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  ap-  g^n^e  300  newspapers  in  abo 
pointed  vice-president  and  director  the  Middle  West,  Soul 

of  public  relations.  will  ho  .. 


Edward  P.  Shurick,  Sr.,  formerly  the  largest  newspaper  campaign  run 
me,”  he  stated  in  the  Editor  &  Pub-  Minneapolis  manager  of  station  KSTP,  in  several  years  by  Thomas  J.  Lipton, 
LiSHER  offices  last  week  while  show-  has  joined  the  Gerald  S.  Beskin  Ad-  Inc.,  Hoboken,  for  Lipton’s  Tea! 


agency,  is  placing  me  account.  Wilson  Easter  ham  promotion  wiU 

Some  300  newspapers  in  about  250  consist  of  1,000  to  220-line  ads  in  ap- 
oities  in  the  Middle  West,  South  and  proximately  175  newspapers.  U.  S. 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  used  in  Adverti.sing  Corp.  places  the  account. 


ing  a  few  samples  from  his  mammoth  vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc  directs  the 

_ 11 _ a: _  _  _r  a1 _ _ i:  j*  ^ 


collection.  in  charge  of  the  radio  division.  account 

Mr.  Warshaw  collects  anything  Edward  T.  Loveday,  former  secre-  ■ 

showing  the  early  efforts  of  business,  jgj.y  q£  Association  of  Manufacturers’  QMBPP  AWARD  TTTRDR^ 
anything  in  the  way  of  professional  Representatives  of  Eastern  New  York.  JUntx-ltia 


or  industrial  promotion. 

250,000  in  Collection 

He  will  not  accept  pieces  that  have 


c.,  Hoboken,  for  Lipton’s  Tea.  PROMOTE  PIANO  SALES 

>ung  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  directs  the  Promoting  the  slogan  “Make  your 
count.  ^  house  a  home”  through  the  purchase 

of  a  piano,  the  National  Piano  Manu- 

NAPP  AWARD  lURORS  facturers  Association  is  offering  a 

Judges  for  the  1938  Josephine  Snapp  to  music  dealers  to  help  boost 


Agei^ctfnc.^^^f  AiaT^rthe  WcSieX^ASTer^  sales  durffig-’N^U^md  ^usVc^  Week,” 

’  ’  Club  of  Chicago  have  been  announced  May  7-13.  The  kit  includes  news- 

JosEPH  E_  Bloom  resided  as  vice-  ^y  Edith  Ellsworth,  of  Roche,  Wil-  P=*Por  mats  for  local  dealers  to  use. 


been  used  after  1870  except  material  president  of  the  Blaine-Thompson  Co.,  ijams  &  Cunnvngh'am  Philadelohia  More  than  500  dealers  have  already 
nprtaininf?  to  modern  industries  like  Tne  Mow  Vt,.-1t  ot  Harris  &  L,unnyngnam,  t'niiaaeipma,  _ _  ajj:,: _ 1  _ 


pertaining  to  modern  industries  like  Inc.,  New  York,  effective  March  27. 
automobiles,  motion  pictures  radio,  gerald  F.  Hoppe  has  succeeded  1 
etc  He  has  a  library  of  2dO,000  indi-  c.  Fairfield  as  advertising  manager 
vidual  pieces  which  fall  under  750  Insulite  Co.,  Minneapolis.'  IV 

classifications  from  accounting  to  zinc.  Fail-field  is  merchandising  assistant 
Mr.  Warshaw  s  business  is  using  ^he  general  merchandising  manag. 
this  material  to  reconstruct  the  be-  Chicago, 
ginnings  of  American  business  pic-  rr  r  u 


Inc.,  New  York,  effective  March  27.  vice-president  of  the  Advertising  mdcred  kits.  Additional  ones  may  be 

Gerald  F.  Hoppe  has  succeeded  M.  Federation  of  America.  Chairman  of  obtained  from  W.  A.  Mennie,  secre* 
C.  Fairfield  as  advertising  manager  of  the  jury  is  Mason  Britton,  of  McGraw-  the  as.sociation.  45  West  45th 

the  Insulite  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  and  chairman  of  '  York. 

I^ii-field  is  merchandising  assistant  to  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer-  ■ 

me  general  merchandising  manager,  ica.  The  other  judges  are  E.  Lansing  _  _  nTSTSTikT^  TN.T>'r«rT-« 


aicago.  Ray,  Jr.,  St.  Lotiis  Globe-Democrat. 

H.  Lodge  Robertson,  founder  of  the  Dorothy  Crowne,  director  of  public 


torially.  “I  have  the  logical  sequence  “•  lounaer  01  me  i^oromy  i^rowne,  oirecior  01  puonc 

of  the  development  of  Americana  educational  program  of  Society  of  Ty-  relations.  United  Advertising  Corpo- 
through  pictorial  advertising,”  he  ration;  Leo  Nejelski,  advertising  man- 

stated  Arnold-Powers,  Inc.,  of  Detroit  as  di-  ager.  Swift  &  Co.;  and  Helen  Holby, 

At  the  present  time  he  is  interest-  typography.  club  contact  director.  Advertising  Fed- 

ing  advertisers  and  advertising  agen-  L.  Rohe  Walter,  advertising  man- 
cies  in  using  his  material  in  the  “then  ager  of  the  Flintkote  Co.,  New  York 


Ray,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  S.  O.  SPRING  DRIVE 

Dorothy  Crowne,  director  of  public  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana's 
relations.  United  Advertising  Corpo-  19.39  .spring  advertising  campaign  in 
ration;  Leo  Nejelski,  advertising  man-  newspapers  for  Iso-Vis  motor  oil 
ager.  Swift  &  Co.;  and  Helen  Holby,  will  run  during  April,  and,  unlike 


ctor  of  typography.  club  contact  director.  Advertising  Fed- 

L.  Rohe  Walter,  advertising  man-  eration  of  America. 


and  now”  copy  which  is  appearing  l*3s  been  elected  president  of  the  Di- 
frequently.  Some  of  the  material  al-  Mail  Advertising  Assn. 


CHAINS'  AD  EXPENSES 


previous  campaigns  will  embody  a 
complete  check-up  story  along  with 
the  general  motor  oil  selling  theme. 
The  campaign  will  include  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  13  mid -western 


ready  used  has  been  Mr.  Warshaw’s. 

Illustrating  his  statements,  Mr.  War¬ 
shaw  produced  handbills  and  other 
advertising  matter  showing  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  fountain  pen,  mimeo¬ 
graph,  addressograph  and  many 
others. 


The  Institute  of  Distribution,  Inc.,  states  in  which  the  company  markets, 
chain  store  organization  in  New  York,  McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago, 


Campaigns  and  Accounts  revealed  Wednesday  that  chain  stores  handles  the  S.  O.  account. 

- spent  $141,000,000  on  advertising  of 

PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC.,  San  types  in  1937.  Sales  totalled  nine  " 

Francisco,  have  appointed  San  Fran-  billion  dollars  and  $1,314,000,000  went  4_COLOR  REALTY  ADS 
cisco  offices  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  f”*"  wages.  These  figures  were  con-  rx.-i.  nr _  mi 


An'interesting  item  for  the  news-  Campaigns  on  behalf  of  thVorganTz^:  t^ned  with  others  in”the  Chain  Store  25^ubSI;?T  fo^r-ioffi^^ 
iner  trade  was  an  invoice  for  iob  paint,  building  material  and  V^eel,  a  summary  of  reports  from 


paper  trade  was  an  invoice  for  job  ,  P  i,  ouiiaing  material  and 
printing  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  <?um  products  are  planned. 

Co.,  dated  May  5,  1868.  An  ad  for  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  makers  of  newspaper  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
presses,  believed  to  have  been  used  advertising  of  Ice  Cream  Prod- 

between  1830  and  1840.  showing  a  UfTS,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
press  of  that  period,  was  loaned  to  Brandt  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago 
Editor  &  Publisher.  agency,  is  using  a  limited  list  of  met- 


vviitri:!,  d  ^uiiiiiidiy  ui  itruuiLa  iiuiii  ,*  ,  .  ^  Tir  1*> 

138  chain  store  companies.  real  estate  advertisement  for  Waverlj 

^  Taylor,  Inc.,  architects,  builders  ana 

RTTOTTKT  lealtors.  A  picture  of  the  Gooc 

OPENS  AUSllN  Or X  lOE  Housekeeping  House  in  Washingtor. 

Criterion  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  New  was  presented.  This  was  the  first  of 
York  agency,  has  opened  an  office  at  three  four-color  pages  giving  interiors 


Brandt  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago  Austin,  Tex.,  with  M.  H.  Goldsmith  etc.,  running  on  consecutive  Satur- 
agency,  is  using  a  limited  list  of  met-  in  charge.  days. 


for  APRIL  1,  1939 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


■^dvettisin^  -^aenciei 


•  •  • 


Drys  Open  Fight  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

On  Liquor  Ads  By  warren  l.  bassett 

In  Broadcasts  A  LONG-AWAITED  event  in  the  ad-  The  complete  list  of  prize  winners 

_  .  vertising  agency  field  took  place  follows; 

Support  Bill  Barring  Wednesday  this  week  when  the  Art  COLOR  ILLUSTRATION 

Blurbs  on  Radio  ...  To  Directors  Club  of  New  York,  com-  Jiiry-Hcrbcrt  Bayer,  Anton  Bruehl,  Guy  Gay- 

B  I  posed  of  the  art  chiefs  of  New  York  r,  ,  ,  t.  n  •  it  u 

Back  Capper  measure  ^  .o.u  i  Award — Alcxcy  Brodovitch.  llesigncd  by  him- 

agencies,  opened  its  18th  annual  ex- 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  29— Liquor  hibit  of  advertising  art  on  the  ground  Award— Bnk  Uireich.  Designed  by  Charles 

Crohibition  advocates  today  recorded  - - -  T.  Coiner  for  Cannon  Mills  through  N.  W. 

their  approval  of  the  Johnson  bill  to  . 

tor  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  _  BL^K  AND  WIIITE  ILLUSTRATION 

j  .  j*  A  j  iU  •!!  u  — Gene  Davis,  Luigi  Lucioni,  Conde  Nast. 

by  radio  and  indicated  they  will  he  Medal— K.  Willaumcz.  Designed  by  Myron 

present  to  offer  similar  arguments  in  ;  Ke  nzer  for  Bimwit  Teller, 

support  of  the  Capper  bill  to  prohibit  M  Award — Peter  Heick.  Designed  by  Hans 

such  advertising  in  interstate  com-  If  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co., 

™rce.  through  nowspopors  or  other-  ;“rr“  ';5±  i.. 


ler.  Illustratetl  hy  Harry  Brown  for  Colnm- 
«  »  C  T  T  O  T  T  f  VZ  Boadcasting  System. 

>  I  Irr  II  H  Y  »■  I  Award  (Display  Posters) — .\lexey  Brodovitch. 

Illustrated  hy  .Mexcy  Brodovitch  for 
Harpers  B.azaar. 

Award  (.Magazine  Covers) — M.  F.  Agha.  lllns- 
— trated  by  Horst  for  Vogue  through  Conde 
The  complete  list  of  prize  winners  Publications.  la  •  h 

,  _  Award  (I  ackages  ami  Protlucts  Design) — 

tollOWS.  Sherman  H.  Ravcson.  Designed  by  S.  H.  R. 

COLOR  ILLUSTRATION  for  Proiiper  Mc(^allum,  Inc.,  through  Hart- 

Jnry-Herhert  Bayer,  Anton  Bruehl,  Guy  Gay-  man  &  Pettingell,  Inc. 

lor  Clark.  CAR  CARDS  AND  24-SHKET  POSTERS 

Award — .Mexcy  Brotlovitch.  Designed  by  him-  Jury — M.  F.  .\gha.  Lester  Beall.  Park  Berry, 


self  for  Harpers  Bazaar. 


%  ^ 


Public  hearings  on  the  Johnson  bill 
consumed  all  of  the  allotted  time  today, 

making  it  necessary  to  postpone  dis-  —  •  .  ..  - 

cussion  of  Senator  Arthur  Capper’s  Wjmm 

Warns  of  Return  of  "Horrors"  -  — 

Represented  by  Mrs.  Izora  Scott,  the  «>»■  ,  ^ 

Women  s  Christian  Temperance  Union 

offered  petitions  said  to  have  been  - .j- .-.T- -  , 

signed  by  5(X),000  persons  asking  that  •  E  '  : 

liquor  advertisements  be  taken  off  .-rr.v!-.-.”".,  =.  ■-  : 

the  airwaves.  Root  of  their  objections,  ~ 

it  was  explained,  was  the  fact  that  it 

is  impossible  to  keep  broadcasts  from  7ime  •  .sdfcs- 

invading  the  family  circle,  interspersed  - 

as  those  programs  are  with  other  advertisement  received  the  award  for 


Sauuge  Shapn  ovvr  London  can  mako  more  Fords  lo  by 


Ernest  Button,  Win.slow  H.  Case,  Charles 
T.  Coiner,  Myron  Kenzer,  Harry  Payne, 
T.  Coiner  for  Cannon  Mills  through  N.  W.  'Howard  Scott,  Ixiren  Stone,  John  Hepburn 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Tinker  Jr.  and  Elwood  WTiitney. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  ILLUSTRATION  Barron  G.  Collier  Medal— Joseph  Binder.  De- 
Jury— Gene  D.avis,  Luigi  Lucioni,  Conde  Nast.  signed  by  Burton  E.  GivKlloe  for  Peter  Bal- 

Medal— R.  Willaumcz.  Designed  by  Myron  lantine  &  Sons  through  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

Kenzer  for  Bimwit  Teller.  Kerwin  H.  Fulton  .Medal — .Mliert  Staehle.  De- 

Award— Peter  Ileick.  Designed  by  Hans  signed  by  Stanford  Briggs-Iloward  Scott 

Sauer  for  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co.,  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  through 

through  Lennen  &  Michell.  McCann-Erickson,  liic. 

Award — Miguel  Covarruhias.  Designed  by  ..  wiinn 

Franklin  Baker  for  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Flu  Idea  Sold  3  PageS 
Ltd.,  through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  EVEN  A  FLU  attack  can 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  A  \T 


Ltd.,  through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  EVEN  A  FLU  attack  can  result  in 
It  v  11  increased  linage,  A.  V.  Gullette, 

Jury-IIevworth  Campljcll,  Beaumont  Newall,  ,  .  c  ,i  n  ^  r. 

Norman  Rockwell.  business  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe 

Medal— Louise  I>ahl-\V'olfc.  Designed  by  (N.  M.)  Sentinel  has  found. 

Lester  Jay  Lob  for  .American  Viscose  Corp.,  It  seemS  that  this  WaS  the  Coldest, 
through  J.  M.  .Mathias,  Inc.  longest  winter  in  Santa  Fe  in  many 

Aw.ard-WhitinR-l  elb,ws.  D.^igned  by  Louis-  ^  revenue 

MsTne  Kiule  for  Town  \  Loiintrv.  throUKO  'i  ,  .  . 

Ilearst  Magazines.  Inc.  With  the  water  pipes. 

Award— Herbert  Matter.  Designed  by  Paul  “Most  of  the  business  men  worried 


Hearst  Magazines.  Inc.'  with  the  water  pipes. 

Award— Herbert  Matter.  Designed  by  Paul  “Most  of  the  business  men  worried 
Darrow  for  Cannon  Mills.  Inc.,  through  themselves  into  snappy  cases  of  flu,” 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.  iy[r  Gullette  Writes.  “The  bottom  hit 

BLACK  and  WHITE  PHOT()GR.APHS  ^^out  the  last  of  February.  Our  ad 

Jury-  -Alexev  Brodovitch,  Ira  W .  Martin.  ,  .  ,  t  .  i 

Dorothy  Shaver.  salesmen  reported  everyone  home  sick. 

Medal  Marvin  Becker.  Designed  by  Frank-  and  that  finished  me,  too.  I  got  the  flu. 


f- - - '  lin  D.  Baker  for  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  “While  I  tOSSed  on  my  pillow  an  in- 

This  advertisement  received  the  award  for  .v:';:Z'V.'?tor'KeX.*‘  Design"ed  by  Harold  Tna.e  Slfn.”onr 

the  best  design  of  complete  advertisement  c.  McNulty  for  Corning  Glass  Works  [f 

in  newspapers.  through  Batten,  Barton,  Diirstine  &  Osborn,  now  to  tight  the  nu.  Why  not  sell  it 

Award  -  F.  S.  Lincoln.  Designed  by  Elmer  for  two  shots,  the  second  telling  what 
floor  of  the  Associated  Press  building  Lasher-lloward  Wilcox  for  Popular  Publi-  to  do  after  flu?  I  sympathized  with 

at  Rockefeller  Centre.  More  than  300  cations  through  T.  J.  Maloney,  Inc.  gji  bed-ridden  the  next  dav  and 

CONTlNUrnE.S  AND  COMIC  .STRIPS  ^ 


presentations.  best  design  of  complete  advertisement 

Speaking  “as  a  citizen  and  not  as  in  newspapers. 

Administrator  of  the  Federal  Alcohol 

Act,”  Capt.  W.  S.  Alexander  seconded  floor  of  the  Associated  Press  building 


the  arguments  made  by  the  WCTU  at  Rockefeller  Centre.  More  than  300 
and  counselled  that  radio  advertising  hand-picked  examples  of  the  finest 
of  liquors  may  help  return  “the  hor-  modern  advertising  illustrations  were 


I  t.N  U  1  1  ir.^  A.MZ  L.l  t.vllL.  tVio\r  KnlioVil  ” 

Jury — Joseph  V.  Connolly,  J.imes  II.  Allen,  ® 


all  the  bed-ridden  the  next  day  and 


W.irren  B.inm(f;irlner. 


The  idea  sold  three  pages  made  up 


rors  of  prohibition.”  With  few  excep-  on  display  in  eight  classifications:  .Medal-  Janus  Tbnrber.  Designed  by  Leon  of  various  sized  ads  from  drug  stores, 
tions,  the  alcoholic  beverage  permittees  Color  Illustration;  Black  and  White  Karp  for  l.adies  Home  Journal  through  dairies,  grocery  stores  urging  pur¬ 


chase  of  fruit  juices,  florists,  etc.  Even 
a  beauty  shop  took  space  to  say  “Keep 
Up  Your  Spirits  As  Well  As  Your 


favor  elimination  of  broadcast  promo-  Illustration;  Color  Photographs;  Black  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sim,  Inc.  ,  chase  of  fruit  juices,  florists,  etc.  Even 

tion  of  their  product,  Alexander  said,  and  White  Photographs;  Continuities  Aw^ard  ^Edwm  A.  Georgn  D^^  ^  beauty  shop  took  space  to  say  “Keep 

Philip  Buck,  counsel  for  FAA  dis-  and  Comic  Strips;  lettering;  Design  ‘Up  Your  Spirits  As  Well  As  Your 

cussed  legal  aspects  of  the  proposed  of  Complete  Advertisement  or  Unit;  Award — Herbert  s.  I^enz.  Designed  by  him-  Health.”  A  laundry  asked:  “Why  en- 
ban,  pointing  out  that  Congress  has  and  Car  Cards  and  24-Sheet  Posters.  self  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  danger  your  health  with  the  wet, 

the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  Original  paintings  were  on  exhibit,  LETTERING  sloppy,  back-breaking  drudgery  of 

the  liquor  traffic,  and  therefore  no  and  beneath  them  the  printed  adver-  washing?” 

question  of  interference  with  free  tisement  in  which  the  paintings  ap-  ^wanl — Raymond  D.iBoll.  Designed  by  Bert  We  understand  Mr.  Gullette  has  a 


danger  your  health  with  the  wet, 
sloppy,  back-breaking  drudgery  of 


speech  is  involved. 

Neville  Miller,  president.  National 


peared. 

The  paintings  and  drawings  on 


Ray  for  Abliott  I^iUiratories  tlirouRh  Runklc, 
Thompson,  Kovats. 


We  understand  Mr.  Gullette  has  a 
standing  offer  of  three  days  in  bed 
with  a  good  book  for  any  advertising 


Association  of  Broadcasters,  pleaded  exhibit  are  valued  at  more  than  Award  -Howard  Hanly-  Hes^ned  by  him-  salesman  who  will  come  back  with 
.V  ,  ...  .  .  ernonon  self  for  \ork  Ice  Machinery  Co.  „„  _ *i _ 


with  the  sub-committee  not  to  put  $100,000.  DESIGN  OF  COMPLKTh^ADVERTISE-  which  will  sell  three  pa; 

radio  in  a  straitjacket  while  it  is  The  principal  prize  of  the  exhibit,  MENT  OR  UNIT 

still  in  its  infancy.  The  objection  that  the  Art  Directors  Club  medal,  for  j„ry -m.  f.  Agha,  I  .ester  Beall,  Park  Berry,  BUSiriOSS—^^OriSUIH©! 
liquor  advertising  is  inserted  during  color  work,  went  to  Thomas  Benri-  Ernest  Button,  Winslow  H.  Case,  Charles  q  ~ 

presentations  is  not  valid,  he  argued,  mo’s  cover  painting  for  the  Septem-  I'-  Coiner.  Myron  Kenzer,  Harry  Payne,  lYLeet  OOt  Dy  DDD 

unless  objection  is  made  also  to  news-  ber,  1938,  issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  Tinke^  Jr^^rmi  Elwood first  national  Business- 


an  idea  which  will  sell  three  pages. 


Meet  Set  By  BBB 

The  first  national  Business-Con- 


papers  running  alcoholic  beverage  designed  by  Art  Director  Francis  E.  Award  (Mass  Magazines)— A.  c.  Limbrock.  -sumer  Relations  Conference  on  Ad- 
copy  beside  news  stories.  Brennan.  It  showed  ears  of  corn  illustrated  by  Peter  Hawley  for  ll.  j.  Heinz  vertising  and  Selling  Practices,  under 

banging  against  the  dark  brown 


copy  beside  news  stories. 

Milltr  $••*  DongeroM*  Fr 


Co.,  through  Maxon,  Inc. 


auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 


boards  of  a  shed,  with  a  vista  of  tilled  Awar.l  (Class  Magazincs)—S.  Dusek.  Ulus-  Better  Business  Bureaus,  will  be  held 


1  •  1  1  <•  ai_  A  uuarua  ui  cl  aiitru,  wiui  cl  viaut  ui  tiiicru 

imri  ^  a  ive  ^  ®  fields  and  blue  sky  showing  through 

under  consideration,  he  counselled,  Wnnibolp 

would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  .  j  t  ■  .u-  i  -c 

.  J  u  J-  Awards  of  merit  m  this  classifica- 

Tnc  went  to  Alexey  Brodovitch  and 

lions.  He  told  the  committee  most  „  .  Tnr«»inh 

stations  now  bar  liquor  advertising,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  , 

and  hp  iircTo/i  tBoi  Kp  ffisror.  iViP  Mcdals  and  awards  of  merit  were 


trated  by  Kent  Studios  for  National  Dis-  .  c  e  .  .u  ix  .  i  o.  -  t>  c 

tillers  Products  Corp.,  through  Uawrence  June  5-6,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  m  Buf- 
Fertig  i  Co.  fs'O.  N.  Y.,  With  the  co-operation  of 

.\ward  (Trade  Pul>1ic.ations) — Lester  Beall.  100  business.  Consumer,  government 
Illustrated  by  Black  Star-Charles  Peters  for  and  educational  organizations. 

<.eorge  Bijur,  Inc.  With  the  purpose  of  “reporting  pro- 

Award  (Newnapers) — Lester  Bealt.  Illus*  •  •  x  ”ji  • 

trated  by  Peter  Nyholm-R.  Clcmmer  for  ^rcss,  exchanging  Viewpoints,  and  in- 


Stations  now  bar  liquor  advertising,  (.N>wpapers)-Lester  Be.dl.  Ulus-  „  pro- 

and  he  urged  that  radio  be  given  the  Medals  and  awards  of  merit  were  trated  by  Peter  Nyholm-R.  Clemmer  for  ®NC  anging  viewpoints,  and  in- 

opportunitv  for  further  studv  of  nublic  presented  to  29  winners  in  the  various  Time,  Inc.,  through  George  Bijur,  Inc.  creasing  co-operation  among  those 

reaction  classifications  by  Walter  B.  Geoghe-  -'ward  (Booklets) — Roliert  A.  Schmid-John  four  groups’  in  regard  to  advertising 

Senator  Johmton  of  Colorado  author  Man,  president  of  the  club  and  Lowell  •.V"'";  \  practices,  the  conference 

of  the  bill,  reminded  that  broadcasters  Thomas  president  of  the  Advertising  m",;*  johnL'.'**  niustn^ed'^’y  M.'  m.”: 

not  solved  the  problem  “and  Club  of  New  York.  f,.r  Chicago  Art  Directors  CU.h;  Ted  Sand-  ^aTtlcip^U^pT'ra^^^^^^^^^^ 

shoidd  have  some  a.ssistance  in  solv-  _ _ determiLtion  and  achieve- 

“TraHiti  -n  ’  L  ur-  COSMETIC  TEST  CAMPAIGN  IN  FIVE  CITIES  ment  of  desirable  advertising  and  sell- 

regarded  as'^his  cLtk^'which^no  one  UNUSUAL  nine-week  test  campaign  for  Mary  Pickford  Cosmetics  is  '"M  practices.  (2)  Pave  the  way  for 

could  enter  univited  ”  the  Senator  conducted  in  five  different  cities  using  newspapers  and  radio  extension  of  co-operation  among 

declared  in  a  brief.  ‘Today  the  liquor  aud  together.  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  of  New  York  is  the  agency  fu®-’’®  Mroup.s  on  a  local  scale  within 

seller,  who  would  not  be  admitted  over  charge.  One  newspaper  per  city  is  being  used  in  Grand  Rapids,  Dayton, 

the  threshold  in  many  hones  to  ad-  Hartford  with  80-line  double  column  copy  running  every  day  for  three  ‘*'1  .  i  ^  type  of  problems 

yocate  his  wares,  may  by  indirection,  weeks  and  then  every  other  day  for  six  weeks.  In  Syracuse  one  newspaper  ^  ^  .. 

in  the  guise  of  a  news  report,  a  sports  '"'hi  carry  the  same  sized  copy  every  day  for  three  weeks  and  then  one  minute  *T  '^^*9®®''’ 

review,  or  a  time  announcement,  assert  5>pot  radio  will  be  used  for  six  weeks.  One  minute  spot  radio  will  be  used  mnnirino  lo<ti  i 

familv‘"'"i‘"  midst  of  the  exclusively  in  Richmond.  Three  types  of  copy  will  be  u.sed-price  and  ro-  forcement.  and^ coniLVffio-i" which 

as  mance  copy  featuring  one  product,  and  quality  copy  featuring  the  whole  can  be  better  solved  through  educa- 

'"'cll  as  adults.  line  with  Mi.ss  Pickford  prominently  di.splayed.  tion 
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Develop  Small  Accounts 
With  “Top”  Salesmen 

Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean  Concentrate 
On  Neglected  Small  Users  .  .  . 

Add  1,500  Inches  Per  Week 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

BY  APPLYING  reverse  English  to  advertiser  that  he  would  contact  him 
the  generally  accepted  procedure  of  periodically  and  would  present  addi- 
having  “top”  salesmen  handling  only  tional  ads  in  series  of  four  as  needed 


EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


BLOCK  TO  MOVE  omcE  Adler  Brothers 

Paul  Block  and  Associates  on  or 
about  April  20  will  move  their  New 
York  headquarters  to  newer  and  more 
modern  offices  at  400  Madison  Avenue, 
where  they  will  occupy  the  entire  11th 
floor,  it  was  announced  this  week. 


Reunited  on 
N.  Y.  Mirror 


big  volume  advertisers  and  letting 
junior  salesmen  concentrate  on  the 
“little  fellows,”  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean  have  developed  a  plan 
whereby  “top”  and  “bottom”  sales¬ 
men  contact  small  accounts  profitably 
for  the  newspapers. 

The  “Nashville  plan,”  as  outlined 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  by  J.  T.  Gris- 
com.  advertising  director,  includes  a 
modified  form  of  selling  local  space 
in  “packages.”  Fundamentally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  plan  is  based  on  making  the 
entire  advertising  staff  cognizant  of 
small  advertiser’s  needs. 

Small  Accounts  Neglected 

“On  the  average  newspaper,  who  is 
calling  on  the  small  accounts?”  asked 
Mr.  Griscom  at  the  outset  of  the  inter¬ 
view.  Answering  his  own  question,  he 
continued: 

“Either  a  junior  staff  man,  who 
lacks  experience,  or  a  top  salesman 
who  can’t  serve  the  small  fellow 
because  he  is  too  busy  with  volume 
users.  The  cub  salesman  may  not 
have  the  necessary  background  and 
experience  to  do  a  constructive  sell¬ 
ing  job.  Such  a  situation  often  re¬ 
sults  in  the  newspaper  under-selling 
the  small  merchant  for  his  own  good. 
He  starts  to  advertise,  but  because  he 
is  not  sold  a  sufficient  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  used  consistently  over 
a  period  of  time,  he  becomes  an  ad¬ 
vertising  casualty.” 

It  was  in  answer  to  the  man  who 
says  “I  can’t  advertise — it’s  too  e.'i- 
pensive”  and  to  the  proprietor  who 
“tried  it  once  but  it  didn’t  pay”  that 
the  Banner  and  Tennessean  sought  to 
develop  a  system  that  would  make 
such  accoimts  successful  users  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

“We  found  that  we  had  been  giving 
the  prospect  who  needed  nursing  to 
the  most  inexperienced  members  of 
our  staff,”  said  Mr.  Griscom.  “After 
making  a  survey  of  small  accounts 
that  had  been  infrequent  advertisers 
over  a  period  of  years,  we  called  a 
staff  meeting.  Men  who  had  been 
calling  on  certain  accounts  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  had  not  been 
able  to  sell  them,  were  given  the  op- 


for  the  duration  of  the  contract. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
frequent  contact  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  advertiser,  a  girl  was 
employed  to  service  the  accounts  by 
telephone.  The  young  lady  hired  to 
do  this  work  is  thoroughly  trained  in 
advertising  and  merchandising.  In 
addition,  she  has  a  pleasant  voice. 

Gets  Approval  on  Copy 
By  using  a  card  index  system,  she 
advises  the  advertisers  when  their 
copy  is  to  run.  As  new  copy  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  newspaper  office,  she 
reads  the  suggested  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  over  the  telephone,  gets  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  approval  and  has  the  copy 
set  in  type  and  a  proof  sent  to  the 
merchant  for  final  okay.  She  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  link  in  keeping 
a  constant  friendly  contact  with  the 
account,  supplemented  by  periodical 
personal  calls  by  the  salesman. 

Success  of  the  Nashville  plan  can 
best  be  judged  by  a  report  of  results 
attained  after  nearly  five  months’ 
effort.  Approximately  100  accounts 
have  been  added  on  a  definite  inser¬ 
tion  basis,  representing  an  aggregate 
volume  of  1,500  inches  a  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Griscom.  “Nearly  75% 
of  these  accounts  had  never  been 
consistent  advertisers  and  a  large 
number  of  them  were  previously  non¬ 
advertisers,”  he  added. 

When  the  plan  was  first  started,  a 
contest  was  launched  among  the  sales¬ 
men  to  stimulate  interest.  Since  the 
initial  “kickoff  ”  however,  the  system 
has  operated  without  the  need  of  con¬ 
test  stimulation. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Griscom  is  an 
ardent  believer  in  training  newspaper 
salesmen  to  operate  on  an  intelligent, 
serviceable  basis.  He  has  no  use  for 
“space  peddlers”  as  such.  He  con¬ 
stantly  reminds  staff  members  not  to 
call  on  a  prospect  unless  they  have 
an  idea  to  sell  him,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  prospective  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  needs. 

GUILD  TO  HEAR  ICKES 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  severe  critic  of  the  press,  will 


York  general  membership  meeting 
April  11  at  the  Astor  Hotel  on  the 
subject  “Columnitis.”  His  speech  will 
be  broadcast  from  10:30  P.M.  to  11 
P.M.,  EST,  on  a  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  hookup. 


portunity  to  suggest  some  other  staff  address  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
man  to  contact  the  accoimts.  This  was 
done  to  eliminate  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  that  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  keeping  an  advertiser  out  of  the 
newspaper. 

One  Soletman  to  4  Accounts 

“We  then  assigned  each  salesman 
four  small  accounts,  regardless  of 
regular  business.  To  give  the  younger 
members  more  confidence,  we  re¬ 
arranged  our  assignments  so  that 
every  man  had  at  least  one  good 
account  for  the  standpoint  of  produc¬ 
ing  volume  linage.” 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  small 
advertisers,  special  contracts  were  of¬ 
fered  for  13,  26  and  52  insertions, 
with  the  privilege  granted  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  using  the  latter  schedule  to 
run  47  weeks  during  the  year,  drop¬ 
ping  out  five  times  within  the  period 
of  5ie  contract.  A  series  of  not  more 
than  four  ads  in  a  package  was  of¬ 
fered  to  the  advertiser.  The  salesman 
who  sold  the  account  explained  to  the 


Thompson,  Militant 
Editor,  Named  to  FCC 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  28 — Fred¬ 
erick  I.  Thompson,  militant  editor  and 
publisher  whose  fights  against  private 
power  companies  have  been  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  aggressive  journalism, 
is  President  Roosevelt’s  choice  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Eugene  O.  Sykes. 

The  63-year-old  publisher  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  and 
Times,  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
birthplace  of  the  commissioner  he 
succeeds.  'They  were  boyhood 
friends. 

He  became  chief  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mobile  Register  in  1909 
and  remained  with  the  paper  in  that 
dual  capacity  until  1932.  In  1916.  he 
became  chief  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Mobile  News  Item,  piositions  which 
he  also  relinquished  in  1932.  Since 
1922  he  has  been  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  at  Montgom¬ 
ery.  He  served  from  1922  to  1927  as 
a  director  of  the  Associated  Press. 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  fourth 
Chief  Executive  to  honor  him  with 
appointments,  although  his  federal 
service  has  embraced  only  five  years. 
He  was  named  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  in  1920  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  President  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing  reappointed  him  shortly  before  the 
President  died.  His  term  expired 
during  the  Administration  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  he  was  reappointed.  He 
resigned  in  1925. 

APS  Defines  Policy 
On  Labor  Relations 

The  first  definite  statement  of  policy 
of  the  American  Press  Society  on 
labor  relations,  issued  March  28  in 
New  York  by  Roe  S.  Eastman,  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  declares  that  the 
society,  while  in  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  of  all  editorial  workers  “union 
or  non-union”  to  advance  economically 
and  professionally,  will  not  participate 
in  collective  bargaining  or  seek  to 
obtain  contracts  affecting  its  members. 

The  resolution  declares  that  the 
APS  will  not  oppose  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  growth  of  union  membership 
in  the  news  rooms  of  newspapers,  and 
that  it  stands  for  the  right  of  any  edi¬ 
torial  employe  to  join  or  to  refuse  to 
join  any  union.  However,  it  states  its 
unqualified  opposition  to  closed  shop 
contracts,  declaring  them  to  be  a 
method  for  forcing  union  control  of 
reporters  and  editors,  and  as  such 
constituting  “a  menace  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  workers  of  the  press.” 


The  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Adler  brothers 
(I.  to  r.)  Mike,  Selig 
and  Irving. 


Separated  21  years.  Three 
Orphans  Now  Together  on 
Daily's  City  Desk 

To  the  three  Adler  brothers  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  is  home,  for 
it  is  there  that  they  have  actually 
come  to  know  each  other  after  a  sep¬ 
aration  of  21  years.  Orphaned  in 
childhood,  the  brothers  were  taken 
in  by  different  relatives  living  in 
separated  parts  of  New  '^'ork  but  are 
now  reunited  in  their  work. 

And  the  arrangement  on  the  Mirror 
is  as  it  should  be.  Selig,  34.  is  city 
editor;  Mike,  29,  is  assisfcint  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Irving,  22,  is  an  assistant  to  the 
city  desk. 

Selig  Led  the  Way 

Although  he  won’t  admit  it,  Selig 
has  been  the  guiding  light  in  bringing 
the  family  together.  Starting  as  a 
copy  boy,  he  worked  hard  so  that  by 
the  time  Mike  was  ready  to  go  to  work 
he  had  progressed  far  enough  to 
advise  him  to  do  the  same  type  of 
work. 

Now  Irving  is  following  right 
along  as  though  it  were  the  natural 
thing  to  do.  However,  Selig  has  never 
been  actually  in  a  position  to  hire  one 
of  his  brothers  and  he  says  that  Mike 
and  Irving  earned  their  jobs  by  hard 
preparation. 

TTie  brothers  were  12  years,  7  years 
and  two-months  old  when  their  wid¬ 
owed  mother  died  and  they  were  cared 
for  by  relatives.  Irving  was  adopted 
but  he  kept  his  name.  Selig  went 
through  high  school  and  then  began 
looking  for  a  job.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  American  asking  for 
a  job  as  copy  boy  and  within  a  few 
days  received  an  answer  telling  him 
to  report.  This  first  job  convinced 
him  that  newspaper  work  would  be 
his  forte. 

When  the  opportunity  arose  Selig 
joined  the  American  advertising  staff 
and  for  several  years  he  sold  space. 
Meanwhile  he  took  a  course  in  typing 
and  shorthand  and  studied  books  on 
reporting  and  editing  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  He  asked  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  editorial  side  of  the 
paper  and  his  request  was  granted. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Mirror,  where  cifter  two  years 
as  a  reporter  he  was  made  assistant 
to  George  Clarke,  city  editor.  When 
Mr.  Clarke  resigned  last  year  Selig 
replaced  him. 

City  Editor  and  Assistant 
In  the  meantime,  Mike  had  finished 
high  school  and  joined  the  Mirror  as 
a  copy  boy.  As  did  his  elder  brother, 
he  studied  for  journalism  at  the  public 
library.  Consequently  when  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter  opened  in  1928  Mike 
was  qualified  and  he  was  given  the 
job.  For  six  years  he  covered  the 
city  and  then  was  made  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor  and  re-write  man.  \^^en 
Selig  became  city  editor,  Mike  was 
made  his  assistant. 

Irving  was  given  a  job  as  copy  boy 
five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Clarke.  He  now 
is  studying  typing  and  shorthand  and 
is  pursuing  a  “course”  in  journalism 
at  the  library.  He  does  some  report¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  making  up  the  as¬ 
signment  schedules. 

On  days-off  the  Adler  brothers  play 
golf  together  and  in  the  evenings  visit 
at  each  others’  homes.  They  are.  quite 
naturally,  pleased  at  being  together 
after  so  long  a  separation.  But  wher 
asked  about  it  they  simply  say  they 
“didn’t  give  it  much  thought  at 
first”  and  that  “it  just  happened  that 
way.” 


m 


From  earliest  days,  a  home  of  his  own  has 
been  man’s  s\mbol  of  security.  His  emblem  of 
freedom,  his  hope  of  contentment. 

As  he  has  traveled  the  road  toward  a  brij^hter 
tomorrow,  every  milestone  has  marked  new 
projiress  toward  a  better  home. 

In  a  single  generation  he  has  transformed 
electricity  from  a  scientific  wonder  to  a  willing; 
handmaiden  ...  .A  decade  a^o  automatic 
beating  was  only  an  experiment  .  .  .  A  esterday, 
air-conditioning  was  an  extravagant  prophecy. 

Tomorrow  .  .  .  surely  out  of  so  full  a  past 
"ill  come  a  future  with  even  greater  promise 
of  happier  home  living. 

The  endless  search  for  more  convenience, 
ttiore  comfort,  more  satisfaction  in  home  life 
niaintains  an  ever-active  market  for  home 
products.  The  private  home-to-come  is  building 


today  a  manufacturers’  World  of  Tomorrow. 
«  «  « 

I'he  largest  city-group  of  families  living  in 
individual  dwellings  in  America  is  in  Philadel¬ 
phia — the  nation’s  greatest  City  of  Homes.  Here 
there  are  more  single-family  homes  than  in  New 
A'ork  City  and  Buffalo  combined ;  more  than 
in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  together ;  more  than  in 
any  of  twenty-two  states !  ( U.  S. Census,  1 930 ) 

This  vast  home  market  is  reached  and  served 
best,  naturalh,  by  a  home  newspaper — I'he 
Evening  Bulletin.  F'or  thirty-four  continuous 
years  The  Fivening  Bulletin  has  been  read  by 
more  people  than  any  other  daily  newspaper  in 
Philadelphia.  And  during  all  those  years  of 
leadership  in  circulation,  no  pri/.e  or  premium  or 
subscriber  contest  has  ever  been  used  to  “force” 
the  sale  of  a  single  copy  of  this  newspaper. 


Readers  of  The  Fivening  Bulletin  are  careful, 
complete  readers.  Naturally,  much  of  their 
interest  and  confidence  in  The  Bulletin’s  news 
and  editorial  columns  is  carried  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  pages. 

The  Evening  Bulletin’s  circulation — all  net 
paid — is  almost  entirely  within  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  retail  trading  area.  (94.69f — A  B  Cl. 

Here,  in  America’s  greatest  city  of  single¬ 
family  dwellings,  the  advertiser  can  reach 
nearly  every  home,  bring  his  product  to  the 
attention  of  almost  every  family,  by  the  use  of 
one  newspaper — The  Flvening  Bulletin.  .And 
at  one  of  the  loivest  advertising  costs  per  reader 
in  the  nation ! 

Plan  with  your  advertising  agency,  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  this  situation,  unusual  in 
metropolitan  markets. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Dailies’  Public  Relations 


lationship  is  the  objective  toward 
which  management  must  plan  and 
work.  Some  of  these  ideals  and  the 


Require  Fact  Finding 

First  Step  in  Any  Program  Is  to  Determine 
Where  Weaknesses  Are,  Then 
Correct  Them 
By  DOUGLASS  W.  MILLER 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 
SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  is  a  two-way  1.  The  reader  public— present  and 


problems  involved  for  some  news¬ 
papers,  at  least,  in  their  realization 
are  apparent  from  facts  now  available. 

The  relationship  of  the  newspaper  to 
its  indispensable  public,  the  reader, 
must  be  that  of  the  dependable  ser¬ 
vant.  Thus  only  can  essential  reader 
confidence  be  maintained.  At  this 
point  in  the  structure  of  newspaper 
relationships,  disgruntled  politicians 
and  pressure  groups  and  enthusiasts 
of  the  consumer  movement  are  direct¬ 
ing  their  present  attack  on  the  press. 
Reader  confidence  is  the  very  center 
of  the  newspaper’s  line  of  vital  de¬ 


thoroughfare.  Further  discussion 
resulting  from  Kalman  B.  Druck’s  re¬ 
cent  challenging  article  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  public  relations  for  the 
daily  newspaper  will  do  well  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  necessary  dual  function  of 


potential. 

2.  The  local  advertiser  public. 

3.  The  general  advertiser  public: 
individual  firms,  trade  associations, 
and  advertising  agencies. 

4.  The  employe  public  from  editor 


fenses  and,  hence,  the  object  of  most 
violent  attack  by  imfriendly  forces. 
If  the  newspaper  can  hold  and 
strengthen  reader  confidence,  its  pres¬ 
ent  battle  is  won  on  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  front. 


such  activity. 

The  duty  of  public  relations  is  not 
only  to  interpret  an  organization  to 
the  public,  but  to  interpret  the  public 
and  its  reactions  to  that  organization. 

Initial  public  relations  strategy  for 
the  press,  therefore,  must  be  that  of 
doing  rather  than  that  of  merely  say¬ 
ing. 

Make  Study  of  Public 

Mere  use  of  newspaper  white  space 
and  public  relations  or  institutional 
advertising  will  not  do  the  job.  The 
newspaper  must  first  cast  aside  ex¬ 
isting  stereotypes  and  make  a  fact¬ 
finding  study  of  its  public  which  will 
reveal  actual  sore  spots  in  relations 
between  press  and  public. 

After  the  changes  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  discovered  difficulties  have 
been  made,  all  the  arts  of  publicity 
may  then  be  called  into  play  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  new 
facts. 

The  great  initial  danger  which  may 
get  newspaper  public  relations  off  to 
a  hopeless  start  is  the  belief  of  man¬ 
agement  that  it  already  knows  its 
public  and  that  its  present  procedures 
are  sound. 

Too  many  newspaper  managements 
tend  to  place  the  blame  for  their 
public  relations  woes  on  a  campaign 
of  lying  and  propaganda  waged  by- 
disgruntled  politicians  and  pressure 
groups.  No  unprejudiced  person 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts 
can  deny  that  newspapers  have  been 
the  victims  of  such  a  campaign  but 
this  one  fact  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  all  others  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  situation.  The  press  cannot  win 
in  the  struggle  for  public  confidence 
merely  by  defeating  its  critics  in  a 
war  of  words. 

Radefinition  of  “Public"  Needed 

Fact  finding,  the  initial  step  toward 
solution  of  the  problems,  can  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  redefinition  of  the  term 
“public”  such  as  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Druck.  Such  procedure  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  public  not  as  a  vast, 
nebulous  whole  but  as  a  collection  of 
overlapping  and  interlocking  sub¬ 
publics  each  related  to  the  newspaper 
and  its  problems  in  a  different  and 
special  way. 

The  groups  composing  the  public 
with  which  various  businesses  and 
institutions  are  concerned  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  however.  The  newspaper 
because  of  its  more  definitely  public 
character  has  a  wider  range  of  rela¬ 
tionships  than  does  the  retailer  who  is 
concerned  only  with  the  seven  pub¬ 
lics  which  include  as  listed  by  Mr. 
Druck  those  of  the  community,  gov¬ 
ernment,  customer,  employe,  supplier, 
competitor,  and  investor. 

Analysis  of  the  public  with  which 
the  newspaper  has  essential  relations 
will  disclose  not  less  than  12  sub¬ 
publics.  They  are; 


to  carrier. 

5.  The  news  source  public. 

6.  The  organized  community  pub¬ 
lic:  religious,  social  and  civic  groups. 

7.  The  government  public;  admin¬ 
istrative  officials;  local,  state,  and  fed¬ 
eral  legislators;  all  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  which  deal  with  the  newspaper. 

8.  The  distributor  public:  news 
dealers,  newsboys  under  the  “little 
merchant”  plan. 

9.  The  competitor  public:  rival 
newspapers,  shopping  news,  radio 
stations,  and  other  media. 

10.  The  investing  public;  owners 
of  the  newspapers’  stocks,  bonds,  and 
notes. 

11.  The  resource  public:  suppliers 
of  news  print,  printing  machinery,  etc. 

12.  The  publishing  public:  other 
newspapers  and  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Mutt  Learn  Unfavorable  Aspects 

Obviously,  the  unfavorable  aspects 
of  existing  relationships  with  each  of 
the  publics  must  be  determined  be¬ 
fore  remedial  steps  for  their  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  planned.  Fortunately, 
useful  techniques  for  analysis  of  the 
attitudes  of  these  various  sub-publics 
are  at  hand,  developed  by  activities 
closely  related  to  the  newspaper. 
Methods  of  the  opinion  pollers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  research  department  can  do 
much  to  reveal  to  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  an  accurate  picture  of  all  its 
publics.  Where  these  groups  are 
small,  less  formal  methods  of  investi¬ 
gation  will  disclose  points  of  friction 
and  their  causes. 

Once  the  facts  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  they  cannot  be  filed  away  as  a 
permanent  basis  for  [xilicy  determi¬ 
nation.  They  are  not  static.  The 
picture  of  newspaper  relations  can 
well  be  said  to  be  not  a  still  but  a 
moving  picture.  Facts  gathered  now 
are  a  necessary  basis  for  immediate 
policy  determination  but  may  be  of 
little  value  a  year  hence.  The  very 
effectivenessness  of  public  relations 
efforts  will  serve  to  obsolete  the  most 
accurate  picture  of  relationships.  Fact 
finding,  therefore,  must  be  a  continu¬ 
ing  if  not  a  continuous  phase  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  procedure. 

Courage  Required 

Courage  will  be  required  to  face 
honestly  many  of  the  facts  disclosed 
and  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  relationships  concerned.  Cer¬ 
tain  present  practices  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  new  methods  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  necessary  ends  must  be  found,  and 
new  approaches  to  the  minds  of  va¬ 
rious  publics  must  be  developed.  Only 
where  unsatisfactory  relationship  re¬ 
sults  from  misunderstanding  will  the 
task  be  at  once  one  for  the  publicist. 

Essential  to  success,  also,  is  a  well- 
defined  conception  of  the  ideal  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  newspaper  and 
each  of  its  sub-publics.  This  ideal  re- 


Mu$t  Pocket  Pride 

Pride  must  be  pocketed  by  some 
publishers,  however,  as  a  preliminary 
to  regaining  confidential  status  with 
their  reader  publics.  Nothing  less 
than  a  trip  down  the  aisle  of  re-awak- 
ened  social  consciousness  to  the  altar 
of  public  opinion  for  open  repent¬ 
ance  of  sins  against  the  commonweal 
and  public  reconsecreation  to  civic 
duty  will  restore  an  unfortunate  and 
misguided  few  to  public  confidence. 

For  the  great  body  of  the  press, 
maintenance  of  reader  confidence  in¬ 
volves  no  such  embarrassing  problem. 
Fact  finding  will  disclose  sources  of 
reader  questioning  and  doubt  which 
can  be  removed  without  vital  change 
in  newspaper  attitudes  and  practice. 

Many  papers  may  find  upon  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  facts  that  reader  con¬ 
fidence  is  menaced  by  lack  of  a  true 
picture  of  newspaper  workers  and 
methods.  Stage,  screen,  and  fiction 
have  created  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  know  nothing  of  the  newspaper 
at  first  hand  a  picture  of  romantic, 
daring,  irresponsible,  and  often  mor¬ 
ally  disreputable  reporters  and  hard- 
boiled,  inhuman  editors  that  has  un¬ 
avoidably  colored  the  popular  con¬ 
cept  of  the  press  as  a  whole. 

Newspapers,  as  previous  discussion 
has  ably  indicated,  can  use  their  own 
columns  to  correct  these  false  stereo¬ 
types.  They  can  take  the  readers 
more  into  their  confidence,  take  them 
behind  the  scenes  of  newspaper-mak¬ 
ing. 

Employe  Attitude  Important 

In  its  relationships  with  its  em¬ 
ploye  public  the  newspaper  faces  one 
of  its  most  difficult  public  relations 
problems  today,  for  employe  attitudes 
are  a  major  influence  in  determining 
the  degree  of  reader  confidence.  The 
reader  who  lacks  a  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  newspaper  is  certain  to 
have  his  opinion  colored  by  that  of 
the  employe  who  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  organization.  A  reporter’s 
opinion  of  the  fairness  and  accuracy 
of  his  paper  is  final  so  far  as  most  of 
his  friends  and  their  acquaintances 
are  concerned.  Any  employe  who 
says  of  his  employers,  “They’re  swell 
folks”  is  an  invaluable  public  rela¬ 
tions  asset.  The  employe  who  knocks 
is  as  definitely  a  liability. 

Between  the  newspaper  and  the 
organized  groups  of  its  community 
should  exist  a  broad  understanding 
based  on  fairness  and  mutual  co¬ 
operative  attitudes.  The  groups  need 
the  publicity  which  the  newspaper 
can  give  in  advancement  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  newspaper  can  us  as¬ 
sistance  in  obtaining  news  of  these 
same  activities  and  the  increased 
prestige  with  reading  public  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  which  the  groups  can  cre¬ 
ate  by  taking  an  attitude  favorable 
to  the  press. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


Through  almost 
half  a  century 
[  NEA  Service 
has  built  a 
reputation 
,  for 

Stability 

Enterprise 

I  Fair  Dealing 


T  ET  the  world’s  great- 
^est  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  service  fill  your 
needs  for  a  complete 
daily  feature  budget, 
for  newspictures,  for 
magazine  pages,  or  for 
Sunday  comics. 
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nnouncement 


a 


I  to  Publishers  and  their  Representatives 
i  and  to  Manufacturers 

g 

I  To  assist  J.  M.  Hickerson  Inc.  in  the  furtherance 
I  of  their  plans  to  help  manufacturers  reduce 
I  selling  costs,  we  have  made  available  for  their 
I  agency  use  over  500  advertising  campaigns 
I  covering  100  separate  retail  classifications. 

I  They  represent  more  than  18,000  separate  ad- 

■  vertisements,  every  one  of  which  has  been 
m  tested  at  the  cash  register.  And  . . .  most  of  them 
I  have  made  good  at  the  cash  register.  These 
I  campaigns  have  been  used  in  one  or  more  of  the 
I  following  newspaper  test  markets: 

H  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette ;  Alliance  (Ohio)  Review;  Balti- 

g  more  (Aid.)  Nevvs-Post;  Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  Enterprise; 

g  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph;  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 

B  Press;  California  (Pa.)  Sentinel;  Canton  (Ohio)  Reposi- 

■  tory ;  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Review;  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Herald;  Germantown  (Pa.)  Courier;  Main  Line  Times 
(Ardmore,  Pa.);  Alamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times; 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star;  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Argus;  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  (Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y.) ;  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star;  Ossining 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen  Register;  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Tran¬ 
script;  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item;  Portsmouth 
(Ohio)  Times;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin; 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle;  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times;  69th 
Street  News  (Upper  Darby,  Pa.)  ;  Steubenville  (Ohio) 
Herald-Star;  Tarry  town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News;  Washing¬ 
ton  (D,  C.)  Star;  and  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman. 

We  are  employed  by  J.  M.  Hickerson  Inc.  the 
same  as  they  employ  other  advertising  agency 
facilities  —  research  organizations,  art  studios, 
typographers,  marketing  men,  account  execu¬ 
tives.  Our  services  are  a  part  of  the  agency's 
“painstaking  and  thorough  sales  service,"  and 
manufacturers  placing  their  accounts  with  J.  M. 
Hickerson  Inc.  obtain  our  services  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost. 


J.  M.  HICKERSON 

For  4  years  in  Publicity  Department  of  General 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland;  for  5  years  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  The  Miller  Co., 
Meriden,  Conn.;  for  9  years  account  executive 
and  copy  writer  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York; 
now  president  of  J.  M.  HICKERSON  Inc.,  New 
York. 


We  invite  publishers,  their  representatives  and 
manufacturers  to  discuss  with  J.  M.  Hickerson 
Inc.  any  situations  where  this  agency's  plan  of 
operation  offers  promise  of  increasing  net  prof¬ 
its  for  advertisers. 

FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

Newspaper  Test  Markets 

110  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

LExington  2-2415 


nnouncement 


to  Publishers  and  their  Representatives 
and  to  Manufacturers 

Eighteen  years  of  active  work  in  most  phases  of 
advertising  and  merchandising  have  convinced 
us  that  many  manufacturers  can  increase  their 
net  profits  by  doing  three  simple  things: 

/ 

1.  Develop  advertisements  that  are  fiindomentally 
soimd  in  the  light  of  experience  and  study — par¬ 
ticularly  of  retail  successes  where  the  sales  prob¬ 
lem  was  similar  or  identical; 

2.  Test  those  advertisements  in  a  small  group  of  typi¬ 
cal  markets  organized  to  appraise  consumer  reac¬ 
tions  and  to  check  actual  sales; 

3.  Extend  the  proved  advertising  (and  merchandis¬ 
ing)  formula  into  additional  markets  as  rapidly  os 
the  manufacturer's  policy  and  facilities  permit. 

We  are  pleased,  therefore,  to  announce  that  we 
have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Frank 
E.  Fehlman,  Newspaper  Test  Markets,  who  has 
been  doing  these  three  things  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  and  profit  of  his  clients.  To  sectional 
and  national  advertisers,  our  “painstaking  and 
thorough  sales  service"  includes  the  proved 
ability  of  Mr.  Fehlman  in  the  preparation  of 
advertisements,  in  subjecting  them  to  a  cash 
register  test,  and  in  extending  them  after  they 
have  been  proved  effective  throughout  any  de¬ 
sired  territory. 


FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

For  5  years  vice-president  and  sales  director, 
Gossard  Corset  Company;  4  years  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Lord  &  Thomas:  2  years,  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc.;  2  years,  Calkins  &  Holden;  last 
4  years,  advertising  counsel  and  editor  of  "How 
Newspaper  Advertising  Works,"  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


We  invite  publishers,  their  representatives  and 
manufacturers  to  discuss  with  us  any  situations 
where  our  plan  of  operation  offers  promise  of  in¬ 
creasing  net  profits  for  advertisers. 


J.  M.  HICKERSON  Inc. 

Advertising 

480  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 

PLaza  8-0320 
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Newsprint  From  De-Inked 
Paper  Debated  in  Chicago 

Doubts  Cast  on  Hochstetter  Process  by 
Flett  . . .  Chemical  Reaction  of 


New  Paper  Cited 

DE-INKED  newsprint  may  be  feasible  t 
under  the  Hochstetter  process,  but  r 
the  debate  which  followed  the  a 
inventor’s  explanation  at  the  National  c 
Association  of  Waste  Material  Deal-  1 
ers  convention  in  Chicago  last  week  p 
left  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  r 
in  attendance.  I 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hochstetter  was  invited  t 
to  appear  before  the  waste  material  1 
dealers  convention  to  discuss  “De- 
Inking  Developments.”  His  address  c 
covered  the  results  of  test  runs  of  ( 
the  product  by  several  Pittsburgh  1 
newspapers.  The  process  had  previ-  c 
ously  attracted  considerable  attention  1 
as  a  possible  source  of  supply  for  re¬ 
made  cheap  newsprint.  t 

Chemical  Reaction  Discussed  | 
James  Flett  of  the  James  Flett  Or-  , 
ganization,  Chicago,  speaking  from 
the  floor  of  the  convention,  cast  doubt  ' 
on  the  Hochstetter  de- inking  process,  ’ 
saying  that  paper  used  in  the  Pitts-  J 
burgh  tests  had  failed  to  react  pro-  ‘ 
perly  to  chemical  tests  for  ground-  ^ 
wood.  His  inference  was  that  book  ! 
paper,  rather  than  newsprint,  had 
formed  the  major  base  of  the  paper  ^ 
de-inked.  While  not  making  any  di¬ 
rect  charge,  Mr.  Flett  asserted  that 
analyses  made  by  leading  laboratories  1 
had  indicated  the  presence  of  bleached 
sulphite  and  bleached  rag  content  and  | 
only  a  small  amount  of  groundwood.  s 
He  pointed  out  that  ordinary  news-  ( 
print  was  composed  of  about  85%  1 
groundwood  and  15%  sulphite  stock 
and  that  groundwood  reacted  with  a 
characteristic  red  when  tested  with  a 
phloroglucin  solution.  i 

“The  reason  why  I  wanted  to  know  i 
what  kind  of  wood  paper  went  into  s 
the  pulp  was  because  if  groimdwood  1 
went  in,  with  all  the  experience  I  i 
have  had  in  the  paper  industry, 
groundwood  must  come  out,”  said  Mr.  i 
Flett,  who  prefaced  his  questions  by  1 
stating  he  is  interested  in  the  Snyder-  : 
MacLaren  process  of  de-inking  news¬ 
print. 

Mr.  Flett  also  added  that,  through 
the  Snyder-MacLaren  process,  com¬ 
mercial  deliveries  of  de-inked  news¬ 
print  have  been  made  in  “consider¬ 
able  quantities”  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Dr.  Hochstetter,  before  answer¬ 
ing  Mr.  Flett’s  questions,  coimtered 
with  the  query  why  the  Snyder-Mac¬ 
Laren  process  has  not  continued  to 
produce  newsprint  for  the  market. 
Mr.  Flett  answered; 

“Becaxise  we  haven’t  found  a  news¬ 
print  manufacturer  or  paper  mill  that 
will  make  it.” 

Paper  Mill  Man  Speaks 
Dr.  Hochstetter  then  asked  R.  B. 
Livermore  of  the  Tarentum  Paper 
Mill  to  reply  to  Flett’s  original  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Livermore  stated: 

“When  Dr.  Hochstetter  came  to  me 
with  a  proposition  and  asked  me  to 
run  this  pi.per  over  the  machine  for 
him,  I  told  hir.i  I  would,  but  I  know 
from  personal  experience  for  the  last 
40  years  we  have  had  all  kinds  of 
de-inking  processes  and  I  thought  it 
was  just  another  one.  He  brought  it 
out  and  I  broke  up  the  paper  for  him, 
and  returned  it  to  Pittsbrurgh  and  he 
de-inked  it  and  treated  it,  brought  it 
out  and  we  made  it  into  paper  for 
him. 

“In  that  paper  that  he  brought  out 


there, — you  all  know  what  ‘Wild  West’ 
magazines  are — I  would  say  there  was 
about  40%  of  that  and  the  rest  was 
composed  of  printed  manilas,  printed 
ledgers,  office  waste  and  some  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  and  there  was  some  loose 
news,  broken  news,  what  we  call 
broken  news.  I  should  say  honestly 
that  there  was  about  30%  so  as  to 
be  fair  about  it.” 

Mr.  Livermore  said  he  tested  the 
de-inked  paper  and  found  no  trace 
of  groundwood.  “I  do  not  know  what 
he  has,  but  he  certainly  has  something 
on  the  ball  which  you  other  fellows 
haven’t  had,”  declared  Livermore. 

Mr.  Flett  and  Dr.  Hochstetter  bick¬ 
ered  as  to  the  tests  made  of  the  de- 
inked  product.  The  former  declared 
he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  process, 
but  would  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Hoch¬ 
stetter  had  developed  something  that 
would  convert  groundwood  into  sul¬ 
phite.  “If  you  can  take  newspapers 
and  make  newsprint,  it  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  development,”  said  Flett.  “But 
if  you  must  take  high-grade  papers 
to  make  newsprint,  it  is  not  commer¬ 
cially  practical.” 

Hochstetter  Replies  to  Flett 

Dr.  Hochstetter,  replying  to  Mr. 
Flett,  stated; 

“There  was  newsprint,  there  was 
groundwood,  books,  there  were 
straight  magazines,  there  were  solid 
color  strips — God,  I  don’t  know  what 
there  was — and  I  didn’t  give  a  hang, 
and  the  first  run  I  did  not  try  to 
segregate  and  try  to  find  out.  .  .  . 
To  get  a  uniform  newsprint  of  a 
minimum  required  strength,  we  just 
must  get  it  a  little  stronger — how  much 
stronger  is  no  object — but  it  must 
be  a  little  stronger  than  the  standard 
newsprint. 

“If  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Flett,  that  I  have 
a  process,  that  I  do  treat  it  chemically 
for  groundwood  and  it  will  no  longer 
show  groundwood  on  a  test,  how 
would  you  like  that?”  asked  Dr.  Hoch¬ 
stetter. 

“I  would  like  it  fine,”  replied  Flett. 

Dr.  Hochstetter  invited  Flett  to 
make  a  test  with  phloroglucin  of  a 
small  piece  of  stock  that  was  sup¬ 
posedly  100%  newspaper  groimd¬ 
wood  stock,  plus  14%  sulphite.  The 
test  was  made  and  the  stock  did  not 
turn  red.  Hochstetter  said: 

“One  hundred  per  cent  newsprint. 


Ohii  W^ek’i 

PLUS  SIGNS 


Now,  you  come  to  Pittsburgh  and  do 
it  yourself.  You  have  a  standing  in¬ 
vitation.  Bring  all  the  inventors  and 
all  the  designing  and  de-inking  engi¬ 
neers,  including  as  many  authorities 
as  you  want  to  include,  but  we  will 
not  tell  you  what  we  put  in.” 

■ 

Circus  Press 
Staff  Brings 
Spring  to  N.  Y. 

Although  the  weather  waxed  both 
hot  and  cold  this  week  in  New  York 
City,  spring  definitely  arrived  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  and  the  Piccadilly 
Hotel  on  45th  Street,  with  the  coming 
of  Roland  Butler,  general  press  agent 
for  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  & 
Bailey  Circus,  and  his  cohorts. 

Aiding  Mr.  Butler,  veteran  press 
agent  for  “the  greatest  show  on  earth,” 
are  Frank  Braden,  story  man,  Gard¬ 
ner  Wilson,  and  Jerome  Harriman  as 
contracting  press  agent.  Harriman 
joined  the  organization  this  year  be¬ 
ing  formerly  general  agent  for  the 
Sparks  circus,  and  press  agent  for 
the  101  Ranch  show. 

Author  to  Join  StafF 

Aside  from  his  super-colossal  stories 
about  new  acts,  etc.,  Mr.  Butler’s  big¬ 
gest  story  for  the  trade  this  year  is 
that  Courtney  Riley  Cooper,  author 
and  former  newspaperman,  is  to  join 
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February,  1939  vs.  1938 

Manufact'g  Employment:  +25%  .  .  . 
15,000  more  pay  envelopes!  .  .  .  Highest 
recent  Feb.  except  ’37,  Highest  month 
since  July,  1937. 


Building  Contracts  val’n;  -^109%  I.argest 
recent  Feb.  except  '36. 

+ 

Sales  of  Life  Insurance:  +52%  (New 
England  average;  +24%)  .  .  .  Highest 
February  since  1932. 

Providence  Jonrnal-Bnlletin 
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the  show  in  May  and  do  special  Sun¬ 
day  features  and  regular  “story  rou¬ 
tine.” 

Mr.  Cooper  is  also  a  veteran 
of  circus  press  agentry  having  worked 
with  the  old  Sells-Floto  Circus  when 
it  was  launched. 

Mr.  Butler  in  an  Editor  &  Publisi® 
interview  Tuesday  at  the  Piccadilly 
estimated  that  the  circus  this  year 
would  spend  more  than  $250,000  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  big  show  will  tour  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  first  time  since  1934 
making  a  dozen  stands  there  in  20 
days.  The  season  opens  April  5  in 
New  York  at  the  Garden  and  will  run 
at  least  until  Nov.  11. 

Several  Impravements  Planned 

A  complete  new  tent,  more  circular  ^ 
than  heretofore,  with  a  star-studded 
blue  top  and  white  walls  has  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  circus.  The  top  is 
reinforced  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  Mr.  Butler  stated.  Circus  poles 
are  10  feet  higher  than  before  giving 
a  higher  ceiling  for  the  many  r.e» 
aerial  acts. 

This  change  has  been  made  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  end  seats  and 
increased  those  on  the  side  arena 
— all  calculated  to  please  the  cus¬ 
tomers. 

All  last  year’s  labor  difficulties  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  ironed  out  success¬ 
fully,  Mr.  Butler  stated,  adding  that 
he  is  looking  forward  to  renewing  his 
many  friendships  with  newspapermen 
throughout  the  country. 
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Washington,  D.  G.  Continues  To  Be 


America’s  No.  1  Market 


It  is  tlie  stability  of  its  business  and  the  increasing  size  of  its 
population  that  makes  Washington  and  the  25-mile  shopping  area 
into  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  outstanding  market  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  latest  unofficial  figures  give  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  930,000  for  the  Washington  trading  area. 

Washington  continues  to  enjoy  practically  double  the  buying 
income  of  any  other  city  in  the  country — with  the  Federal  and 
private  monthly  payrolls  aggregating  $42,000,000.00. 

Washington  has  experienced  no  depression  and  suffers  no  in¬ 
dustrial  complications.  It  is  “business  as  usual”  in  the  National 
Capital. 

You  can  cover  this  prosperous  market  directly  and  influentially 
with  THE  STAR  ALONE — Evening  and  Sunday.  “The  home 
paper  of  the  Nation’s  home  town.” 
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Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Lupyrigbt,  1939,  New  York  Tribune  loc.,  March  23.  All  rigbu  rc»er\e«l 

An  Estimate  of  American  Public  Opinion  About 
Foreign  Affairs 


Nowadays  any  one  who  wishes 
to  make  an  estimate  of  public 
opinion  must  begin  by  asking  how 
much  he  may  rely  upon  the  returns 
from  the  Gallup  and  the  Fortune 
polls.  For  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
fact  correct,  the  leaders  of  opinion  and 
the  people  at  large  follow  these  polls 


with  close  attention.  The  people  are 
eager  ^  know  what  the  people  are 
thinking,  and  there  are  no  measures 
of  popular  opinion  that  have  a  com¬ 
parable  authority. 


The  authority  of  these  polls  has  two 
main  supports.  The  first  is  that,  when 
they  w'ere  tested  by  the  election  re¬ 
turns  of  1936  and  1938,  they  showed 
not  a  perfect  but  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Actual  election  returns  are 
the  only  absolutely  conclusive  test  of 
the  reliability  of  these  polls  .  .  . 

♦  «  ♦ 

The  most  careful  students  of  this 


new  branch  of  political  science  are, 

I  think,  on  the  whole  convinced  that 
Dr.  Gallup’s  Institute  and  Fortune 
Magazine  are  proceeding  on  sound 
scientific' principles.  There  is  to  begin 
with  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  entire 
good  faith.  They  have  invited  investi¬ 
gation  and,  since  their  results  have  so 
often  run  counter  to  the  wishes  and 
the  interests  of  politicians  and  editors 
all  over  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  any  bias  would  have  been 
detected  and  exposed. 

Moreover,  the  two  polls  are  a  check, 
the  one  upon  the  other,  and  since  in 
general  they  have  thus  far  tended  to 
agree,  the  probability  of  their  being 
accurate  is  greatly  increased.  Then, 
too,  the  method  they  employ  is  not 
some  new  and  tricky  device  but  in 
principle  the  same  method  used  by 
good  reporters.  The  returns  are  de¬ 
rived  from  interviews  with  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country  and  in 
various  walks  of  life. 


'The  people  are  eager  to  know  what  the  people  are 


And  Walter  Lippmann,  appraising  polls  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  Today  and  Tomorrow,  finds  the 
FdktuA'E  Survey  a  good  reporter — one  whose 
findings  have  time  and  again  been  verified  by  the 
results  of  elections  and  the  voting  of  Congressmen. 

But  this  is  not  news  to  the  editors  of  more  than 
i>0()  of  America’s  leading  newspapers. 

For  knowing  that  FORTL'NE’s  carefully  conducted 
Surveys  are  of  interest  and  value  to  many  more 


people  than  can  afford  to  pay  $10  a  year  for 
FdrTLAE,  they  have  asked  FORTUNE  to  send  them 
advance  reports  on  the  findings  of  each  Survey. 

If  your  newsdesk  is  not  already  receiving 
these  advance  stories,  write  to  C.  B.  Yorke, 
Fortune,  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you. 

Fortune 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Skott  “T&kei 


UNFORTUNATE  PUBLICATION  of  a 
wedding  story  in  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Daily  Herald: 

MUST  TONIGHT  MUST  TONIGHT 
Local  Couple  Wed 

(Special  to  The  Herald.) 

Pawlet,  Feb.  24. — John  H.  - 

and  Mrs.  M.  A.  -  of  Pawlet 

were  married  Monday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  in  the  Episcopal  church  at 
Manchester  by  Rev.  William  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  -  are  spending  a 

short  time  in  New  York  city. 

■ 

IN  THE  Evening  News,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie,  Mich.,  recently  a  story  an¬ 
nouncing  a  forthcoming  entertain¬ 
ment,  concluded  with  this  paragraph: 

“Miss  D -  is  scheduled  to  sin 

‘By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka.’  She 
will  be  dressed  in  Indian  costume,  and 
special  lighting  effects  will  be  used 
for  this  performance.  There  will  also 
be  several  others  who  will  put  on  a 

show,  Mr.  M -  said.” 

■ 

PUZZLING  ITEM  appearing  recently 
in  Granite  City  (Ill.)  Press-Record: 

SON  BORN  TODAY 
A  son  was  bom  today  to  Mr.  Rural 
Route  Two,  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital. 

■ 

ATTRACTIVE  INDELICACY  in  the 
purified  advertising  columns  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

“Another  Busy  Day  Tuesday!  .  .  . 
Studio  Couches  .  .  .  $59.50  Usually  .  .  . 
You  Save  $19.52  .  .  .  Imagine  all  the 
features  you’d  expect  to  find  on  a 
really  fine  Studio  Couch  .  .  .  they’re 
here  in  these,  and  only  $39.98  .  .  .  Per¬ 
fectly  tailored  so  you  can  use  them  for 
loving  room  davenports!  .  .  .” 

■ 

DALE  BERONIUS,  staff  artist  on 
Kansas  City  Star,  recalls  with  a 
smile  two  of  his  most  difficult  assign¬ 
ments.  There  was  the  time  when  one 
of  the  editors  asked  Beronius  to  do 
a  sketch  of  a  motor  car  roaring  over 
the  top  of  a  hill. 

“Make  the  car  going  80  miles  an 
hour,”  said  the  editor,  “No,  wait  a 
minute.  Better  just  make  it  going 
70.” 

Next  most  difficult  task  was  the 
assignment  to  draw  a  study  of  a  man 
singing  lustily. 

“Have  him  singing  in  a  deep,  bass 
voice,”  Beronius  was  ordered. 


CANDID  PERSONAL  printed  recently 
in  Cooperstown  (N.  Y.)  Otsego 
Farmer: 

“Many  of  Dr.  McShane’s  patients 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  been  away  six  weeks  this  Fri¬ 
day.” 


Kditor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
‘‘Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

Young  Woman,  22, 
Is  Daily's 
Business  Manager 

Mildred  Riggins  Has  Re¬ 
sponsible  Position  on  Kan¬ 
napolis  (N.  C.)  Independent 

A  yoimg  and  attractive  woman  with 
journalistic  ambition  is  nothing  un¬ 
usual  in  America’s  newspaper  history. 

But  to  find  a  22- 
year-old  beauty 
successfully  op¬ 
erating  a  small 
daily  newspaper 
as  business  man¬ 
ager  is  a  real 
surprise. 

Miss  Mildred 
Riggins,  the 
young  lady  in 
question,  visited 
the  Editor  & 
Publisher  offices 
March  24  during 
her  first  business 
New  York  City, 
little  more 


Mildred  Ri99ins 


and  social  visit  to 
She  disclosed  that  after 
than  three  years  newspaper  exjieri- 
ence  she  is  now  business  manager  of 
the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

With  only  a  slight  Southern  drawl. 
Miss  Riggins  told  us  that  “business 
is  very  good  in  Kannapolis.”  She 
worries  little  about  the  decline  in  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  linage  because  her 
paper  hasn’t  been  bothered  with  much 
of  it — having  changed  from  a  tri¬ 
weekly  Feb.  20.  The  purpose  of  her 
New  York  visit  was  to  confer  with 
the  newspaper’s  special  representative, 
Thomas  F.  Clark  Co.,  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  national  business. 

Circulation  Goal  10,000 
Miss  Riggins  is  confident  her  efforts 
will  be  successful.  “We  are  putting 
on  a  circulation  campaign  now,”  she 
announced.  The  Independent’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  now  about  4,500 — ^Miss  Rig¬ 


gins’  goal  is  10,000  and  she  is  sure  she 
will  attain  it. 

A  native  of  Mecklenberg  Coimty, 
N.  C.,  Miss  Riggins  attended  the  Pine- 
ville  (N.  C.)  High  School  and  then 
the  Carolina  Commercial  College  at 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Her  first  job  was 
with  the  Charlotte  Observer  in  the 
advertising  department  where  she  re¬ 
mained  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

She  joined  the  tri-weekly  Inde¬ 
pendent  staff  in  October,  1937,  as  soci¬ 
ety  editor  and  assistant  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  was  made  busi¬ 
ness  manager  eight  months  ago.  She 
now  has  about  10  employes  imder 
her,  one  of  them  a  man  of  60  years. 

Even  now  Miss  Riggins  has  to  help 
on  the  society  reporting.  “Kannapolis 
has  more  Tuesday  bridge  clubs  than 
New  York,”  she  said. 

Her  main  complaint  about  New  York 
was  the  fast  elevators,  and  her  only 
complaint  about  Kannapolis  was  that 
“you  can’t  sell  your  advertisers  con¬ 
tracts.”  Every  time  a  merchant  takes 
an  ad  he  has  to  be  sold  all  over  again 
to  take  another,  she  stated. 

■ 

May  Shorten  Air 
Commercials 

Washington,  March  27 — Reduction 
in  the  length  of  advertising  “plugs”  on 
commercial  radio  shows  will  probably 
result  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  on  Program  Codes  and 
Standards  of  Practice  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  which 
met  last  week  in  New  York,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  Neville  Miller, 
president  of  the  broadcasters  group. 


IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Raymond  Rich  Associates  are  now 
located  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Bldg.,  330 
West  42d  St.,  New  York.  They  were 
formerly  at  11  West  42d  St. 


Miller  Again  Hea<is 
Federated  Papers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  Federated  Publications,  Inc., 
held  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  March  27, 
the  existing  directors  and  officers  were 
re-elected. 

The  directors  named  are:  A.  L, 
Miller  of  Battle  Creek,  publisher  erf 
the  Enquirer  and  News;  Paul  A.  Mar¬ 
tin,  publisher,  Lansing  State  Journal; 
L.  A.  Weil,  editor  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald  (which  newspaper  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  Federated);  S.  W.  Mc¬ 
Farland  of  Port  Huron;  H.  C.  Hawk 
Jr.,  of  Battle  Creek.  Mr.  Hawk  takes 
a  place  on  the  board  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  B.  J.  Onen  of  Battle 
Creek. 

Officers  re-elected  are:  President, 
A.  L.  Miller;  vice-president.  L.  A 
Weil;  secretary-treasurer,  Paul  A 
Martin. 

Affiliated  in  Federated  are  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald,  the  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News,  the  Newspaper  Engraving  Co 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

In  connection  with  recent  litigation 
over  the  ownership  of  blocks  of  stock 
in  the  company  bought  during  the  de¬ 
pression  by  directors  and  some  of 
which  was  recently  by  court  decree 
ordered  returned  to  the  company,  an 
active  effort  had  been  made  by  some 
former  members  of  the  board  to  gain 
control  of  the  management.  The  re- 
election  of  the  existing  directors  and 
officers  and  confirmation  of  the  man¬ 
agement  was  made  by  a  vote  of  ap¬ 
proximately  three  to  one.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  first  held  under  direct 
participation  of  the  stock,  the  stock 
having  been  under  a  voting  trust  and 
voted  by  three  voting  trustees  for  the 
past  ten  years. 


PEOPLE 

ON  THE  MOWB 

SPEND  MONEY 
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ATTENTION  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  hundreds  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  Business  Managers,  and  Advertising 
Directors,  who  have  taken  such  an  interest  in  our  accom¬ 
plishment,  expressed  their  congratulations  and  placed  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  it  by  contracting  for  our  Doctors’ 
Educational  Series  now  appearing  in  the  Da3rton  Daily  News. 

WARNING! 

Our  plan  serves  r  definite  need  and  purpose  of  a  constructive  nature, 
assuring  your  newspaper  of  reader  interest,  prestige,  increased  clrcu- 
laUon  and  addiUonal  lineage.  OUR  PLAN  IS  SOUND  AND  PROVEN. 
The  campaign  can  be  conducted  successfully  only  under  one  plan  and 
that  plan  is  known  only  to  our  organization. 

Our  copy  will  enable  newspapers  to  do  a  constructive  job.  It  is 
fully  protected  by  copyright,  and  any  similarity  is  an  infringement 
and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

THEODORE  R.  BRIGGS  COMPANY 

Mutual  Home  Bldg. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


...they’ll  spend  more  than  $36,000,000 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Market  Area  this  year 


1  lie  great  migration  has  begun.  .And 
tlie  ring  of  rash  registers  is  louder  and 
merrier  throughout  the  Salt  Lake  Mar¬ 
ket  Area. 

Ijist  year  tourist  trade  rang  up  some 
$56,000,000.  This  year,  with  the  San 
Francisco  W'orld  s  Fair  stimulating 
travel,  the  total  will  mount. 

-•Add  that  to  the  market  s  annual  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  answer  is 
more  than  $657,545,213. 

That  money  will  be  largely  spent  for 


merchandise  advertised  in  The  Salt  I  .ake 
1  ribiine-1  elegram  which  has  6l(i  uii- 
duplicated  home  coverage  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  44%  unduplicaled  home  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  entire  market  area. 


WITH 

mm 

MOPU 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Salt  Lake  Telegrai 


MOSNING  and  SUNDAY 


National  Repretentativat : 
Reynolds  Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


Color  Reprotantatives: 
Member,  Associated  WeeU? 


THERE  NEVER  V/AS  A  TIME  WHEN  AMERICA 
TURNED  TO  ITS  NEWSPAPERS  SO  EAGERLY 

Never  a  time  when  advertisers  had  so  much  evidence  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspapers  as  a  selling  medium! 

Headlines!  The  world  is  full  of  a  number  of  thing's,  the  inajorit\  of  them  pulse-stirrinj:  and 
momentous.  More  papers  are  sold  along  the  streets  .  .  .  homes  await  them  with  greater  eagerness. 

“Spot  News*’  is  "Hot  News”  during  such  tense  times. 

Some  ADVERTISERS  show  awareness  of  this.  Most  national  advertisers  have  become  space 
strategists.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  LIVE  newspapers  brimming  with  LIVE  news,  newspapers 
as  vital  as  bright,  busy  stores.  They  are  mapping  out  their  campaigns  —  now  —  including  more  test 
campaigns  than  ever  .  .  .  territorial  try-outs. 

What  message  have  you  to  present  when  the  national  advertiser  and  advertising  agent  turns  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  full  report  of  the  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  (Conventions. 

These  two  meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  and  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As^ociation 
attract  wide  attention  not  only  from  newspaper  executives  hut  also  from  agency  men  and  national 
advertisers  because  important  matters  of  direct  interest  will  he  diseusse<l. 

Everyone  connected  with  newspaper  advertising  along  national  lines.  MLiST  have  quick  decision 
based  upon  dependable  reports  and  information.  They  find  these  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

Pre-Convention  Number . April  22nd 

Special  Convention  Extra . April  27th 

Convention  Number . April  29th 

These  feature  issues  will  present  your  story  of  your  newspaper  .  .  .  >our  market  .  .  .  ytuir  prod¬ 
uct  ...  or  your  service  ...  to  your  most  valuable  advertisers  or  prospects  at  the  time  when  they  are 
especially  receptive  to  newspaper  promotion. 

To  those  who  have  not  reserved  space  for  either  of  these  two  issues,  we  suggest  early  reservation. 

It  will  mean  better  business  for  you.  Regular  rates  apply. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


♦EDI 


NLRB  POUCY 

A  KECIIONAL  DIRECTOR  of  the  National 

Lalxjr  Relations  Board  has  been  restored  to 
<lnty  after  suspension.  .V  newspaper  has  been 
cleared  of  misquoting  him  in  a  report  of  the 
siKwh  which  led  to  his  susixMision.  Those  arc 
interesting  items  in  the  week’s  news.  More  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  public  avowal  by  the  Labor  Board 
t)f  a  policy  of  fairness  to  all  who  come  before  it — 
a  pt)licy  which  some  of  its  sjmkcsmen  and  execu¬ 
tives,  including  the  recently  su.sjKMKled  director, 
<lo  not  appear  to  have  been  conscious. 

There  isn’t  much  question  that  the  national 
and  regional  Iniards  have  tried  to  lx?  fair,  within 
the  law’s  limitations,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
wliich  have  Ixx'u  tried.  The  cases  which  have 
won  it  a  bad  reputation  among  employers  and  in 
conservative  latxjr  circles  are  those  conspicuous 
affairs  in  which  an  individual  trial  examiner  or 
attorney,  with  the  jirestige  of  L’ncle  Sam  behind 
him,  has  displayed  plain  prejudice  for  the  com¬ 
plaining  side.  .\nd  since  employers,  under  the 
law,  cannot  be  complainants,  the  belief  has  grown 
that  the  employer  is  permanently  behind  the 
eight  ball  so  far  as  the  board  is  concerned. 

The  law  cannot  lie  operated  so  long  as  such 
l>eliefs  are  held  either  by  parties  to  labor  dis¬ 
putes  or  by  officials  of  the  Ixjard.  We  believe  the 
law  is  technically  defective  in  that  it  throws  its 
weight  excessively  on  the  side  of  labor,  and  that 
that  defect  can  and  shoidd  be  amended.  A  greater 
defect,  and  one  which  has  done  the  philosophy  of 
national  labor  mediation  great  harm,  has  been 
the  enthusiastically  non-judicial  attitude  of  board 
executives  charged  with  determination  of  impor¬ 
tant  issues.  L’ndue  delay  in  these  determinations 
has  also  discredited  the  NLRB  idea.  Neither  is 
inherent.  Both  should  lie  corrected,  and  quickly. 

EPILOGUE 

WITHOl'T  .\NY  WISH  to  ix)kc  up  the  ashes  of 

the  recent  controversy  Ixdween  Secretary  Ickes 
Sind  the  American  press,  we  believe  the  record 
might  Ix'  correctetl  in  one  widely  published  detail. 

In  the  Guild  Reporter  and  in  an  address  by 
Secretary  Ickes  on  Feb.  10,  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  including 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-Xeres,  had  reported 
the  debate  of  Frank  E.  Gannett  and  Mr.  Ickes 
with  undue  emphasis  on  Mr.  Gannett’s  remarks. 
The  Courier-News  knew  the  facts  to  lx?  otherwise 
and  so  informed  Mr.  Ickes.  On  the  day  after  the 
famous  debate,  the  j)aper  published  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  report,  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Gannett’s 
.sjx'cch.  and  a  box  expressing  regret  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Secretary’s  remarks  was  not  available 
at  press  time.  This  complete  text  was  published 
the  following  day.  as  prominently  as  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett’s  had  been,  llie  complete  text  of  Mr.  Ickes’ 
address  to  the  Lawyers’  Guild  was  also  printed 
on  F’eb.  11. 

When  these  circumstances  were  placed  before 
Mr.  Ickes  he  wrote  the  paper  on  March  24; 

“I  am  glad  that  you  call  my  attention  to  a 
copy  of  the  Plainfield  Courier-News  for  Jan.  13, 
for,  aside  from  not  printing  my  address  in  full,  a 
copy  of  which  you  did  not  have,  I  now  see  that 
the  space  devoted  to  my  remarks  was  equal  to 
that  given  Mr.  Gannett’s.  I  also  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  review  your  Feb.  11  edition  con¬ 
taining  my  Chicago  address.  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  think  you  did  this  full  justiee.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  your  writing  me  as  you 
did,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  evidence  you 
submit  of  your  fair  and  objective  handling  of 
the  news.” 


On  the  next  day  much  people  that  were  come  to 
the  feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming 
to  Jerusalem,  took  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried.  Hosanna;  Blessed 
is  the  king  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  St.  John  12:13. 


WHISPERING 

SNIDE  SL.VNDERS  have  long  been  a  technique 

of  political  campaigners.  Charges  and  innuen- 
d<x>s  that  could  not  lx?ar  the  weight  of  print  are 
whisjx'red  behind  cupited  hands  in  barnKuns,  Pull¬ 
man  .smokers,  around  bridge  tables  and  acro.ss 
store  counters.  .\nd  while  the  political  medicine 
men  .set  enough  store  by  this  despicable  practice  to 
keep  it  up  year  after  year,  we  have  never  been 
convinced  that  it  swung  an  election. 

To  see  evidence  that  it  is  lx*ing  adopted,  in  any 
measure,  by  reputable  business  is  disheartening. 
It  Ix'tokens  an  almost  complete  bankruptcy  of 
intelligence  and  enterprise.  To  our  mind  it  is  a 
definite  confession  that  the  victim  of  the  whispers 
has  .so  giKxl  a  prixluct  that  inferiors  cannot  com- 
ix-te  by  legitimate  methods. 

Within  recent  months  we  have  heard  charges 
that  lepers  were  employed  in  the  factories  of  a 
major  tobacco  firm.  The  bu.sy  whisperers  also 
started  rumors  of  race  discrimination  against  the 
.same  manufacturer.  A  big  department  store  in 
New  York  came  under  the  whi.spering  barrage 
with  charges  that  it  was  firing  its  regular  help  to 
take  on  (ierman  refugees.  A  major  brewer,  like 
the  others  an  important  newspaper  adverti.ser,  is 
now  combatting  whisjx'rs  that  it.s  beer  is  chem¬ 
ically  aged,  with  potentially  dangerous  re.sults  for 
drinkers.  It  goes  without  .saying  that  none  of 
the.se  charges  is  true. 

The  political  sniping  against  That  Man  in 
Washington  also  goes  on.  Last  week  we  were 
handed  a  card,  bordered  in  H-point  black,  with 
the  legend,  “Give  me  an  order  or  I’ll  vote  for  him 
again.”  If  that  is  a  good  sales  or  political  argu¬ 
ment,  we’ll  confess  our  complete  ignorance  of  lx>th 
business  and  ix)litic.s.  If  whi.sjx'ring.  the  purvey¬ 
ance  of  vile  .slander.s,  is  a  legitimate  weapon  in 
the  armory  of  cither  democracy  or  capitalistic 
busine.ss,  everything  we  have  learned  in  a  quarter 
century  is  wrong.  We  sincerely  Ixdieve  that  no 
whiskered  Red  ever  devised  any  Ixnnb  more 
potentially  destructive  of  our  institutions  than 
the.se  liMs. 

YELLOW  LIGHT 

LEGISL.\TION  IS  NOW  pending  in  several 
states  to  curb  labor  unions  excesses.  Despite 
assurances  that  no  legitimate  union  activity  will 
be  affected,  there  is  profound  antagonism  in  or¬ 
ganized  labor  circles.  Elimination  of  the  racketeer 
will  Ix'  a  ble.ssing  for  organized  labor;  so  will  the 
decent  regulation  of  picketing,  which  has  become 
a  jirofessional  nuisance. 

If  organized  labor  has  its  boasted  influence 
over  elected  legi.slatures  and  officials,  there  is 
no  rea.son  why  these  laws  should  not  be  guideil 
into  reasonable  channels.  Unless  working  people 
convince  their  leaders  that  either  unionism  should 
repudiate  the  practices  which  bring  it  into  dis¬ 
repute,  or  consent  to  fair  regulation,  they  can 
exi>ect  a  strong  reaction  from  a  public  which  is 
growing  tired  of  reckless  class  warfare. 


I  A  L  * 


MAKING  IT  ALL  PLAIN 

IN  THE  AIR  at  the  moment  is  the  idea  that 

corporations  should  make  clear  statements  of 
their  financial  ojx'rations  to  their  employes.  We 
like  it,  Ixdieve  that  if  it  had  been  done  consistently 
for  the  past  30  years  lx)th  corixirations  and  their 
employes  would  Ix'  Ix-tter  off  ttxlay.  There  isn’t 
anything  novel  in  its  conception  or  execution, 
for  to  our  knowledge  one  of  the  major  banks  of 
Niw  York  City  has  been  publishing  its  financial 
.statement  in  English  for  more  than  10  years. 
This  bank  completely  e.scaix?d  the  hurricanes  that 
swept  some  of  its  comjx'titors. 

If  the  notion  has  Ix^en  late  in  taking  hold  on 
other  cor|X)ration.s,  including  those  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  field,  it  has  found  l(Mlging  in  .some  imfxirtant 
(piarters.  On  our  tlesk  are  statements  for  19.38 
by  the  Chieago  Daily  Xeum,  Chieago  Times, 
Curtis  Publi.shing  Company,  and  Gootlyear  Tire 
&  Rublx?r  Company.  .\ll  follow  substantially  the 
.same  form,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  wording.  .Ml  emphasize  the  community  of 
interest  between  management  and  employe,  the 
latter  often  in  the  triple  capacity  of  employe, 
stiK'kholder,  and  consumer. 

That  is  getting  back  to  fundamental  .\meri- 
canism,  away  from  the  19th  century  theory  that 
labor  was  a  commodity  like  raw  rubber,  silk,  steel, 
or  cotton,  to  Ire  bought  and  expended  according  to 
capital’s  needs.  We  can’t  work  a  dem(K*racy  if 
that  theory  prevails.  We  can’t  work  a  demixTacy 
if  the  men  who  operate  capital’s  plant  consider 
that  they  have  an  irreconcilable  conflict  with  their 
employers.  We  can’t  work  either  capitalism  or 
rlemocracy  if  the  technicalities  of  finance  are  used 
to  hide  larceny  or  mismanagement. 

It’s  a  healthy  situation  when  important  firms 
can  lay  all  important  cards  face  up  and  welcome 
insix?ction.  The  policy  once  in.stituted  is  likely 
to  lx?  jx'rmanent  and  to  expand.  The  search- 
lighted  area  w  ill  grow .  There  may  be  (x-casional 
trickery  in  the  white  cloak  of  candor,  but  in  the 
main  publicity  will  comix*!  honesty  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  could  have  been  expected  of  a  state¬ 
ment  commanded  by  law.  If  there  are  areas  in 
legitimate  business  which  cannot  stand  the  light 
of  day,  the  quicker  they  are  cleaned  up  the  better 
for  all  of  us.  Business  which  is  sick  and  dirty 
d(x“s  this  country  no  gtxxl. 

WHY  PRESS  AGENTS  PROSPER 

AN  INDIGNANT  PUBLISHER  sends  us  a  300- 
word  handout  from  the  News  Bureau  of  the 
McUann-Erickson,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  “free”  services  rendered  to  motorists 
by  gasoline  service  stations,  particularly  those  of 
Standard  Oil.  It  is  a  rather  well-written  puff  for 
the  products,  but,  of  course,  it  has  absolutely  no 
place  in  news  columns. 

Our  friend  complains  that  the  agency  has  with- 
ilrawn  all  or  mo.st  of  the  E.s.so  new.spafxT  adver- 
ti.sing,  and  is,  in  fact,  conqxding  with  new.spapers 
by  bro.idcasting  news  over  a  wide  area,  yet  it 
exjx'cts  new.spaper  to  publish  its  commercial 
propaganda  without  compen.sation. 

So  long  as  new.spapers  publish  this  kind  of 
“news,”  it  will  continue  to  be  laid  before  them. 
The  answer  lies  entirely  with  newspaper  owners, 
editors,  and  publishers.  If  they  cut  it  out,  for 
once  and  for  all,  press  agentry  wdll  starve  and  die. 
So  long  as,  they  print  advertising  in  news  form 
for  concerns  which  are  spiending  their  advertising 
dollars  in  a  competitive  medium,  they  are  cheat¬ 
ing  their  readers  and  cutting  the  newspaper 
throat  by  validating  the  competitive  effort.  Pre®’ 
agentry  doe.sn’t,  and  can’t,  prosper  without  acti'C 
newspaper  co-operation. 


FOR  APRIL  1,  1939 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


JAMES  KERNEY,  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Community 


Chest. 

Jonathan  Dan- 

iels,  editor. 

Ra- 

leigh  (N. 

C.) 

News  & 

Ob- 

server,  and 

au- 

thor  of 

“A 

Southerner 

Dis- 

covers 

t  h  e 

South,”  has  a 

new  assignment 
from  his  pub¬ 
lishers;  He  will 
take  his  family 
to  the  New  Eng- 


James  Kerney 


land  states  and  live  there  for  several 
months  and  write  a  second  volume — 
about  discovering  New  England. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Barham,  publisher, 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald;  Harry 
Chandler,  publisher,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Manchester  Boddy,  publisher, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening  News, 
and  Richard  A.  Carington,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  are 
members  of  the  Pan-American  Fel¬ 
lowship,  and  are  later  to  be  numbered 
among  the  directors,  sponsors  and 
members  of  the  advisory  board.  The 
Fellowship  is  working  for  appropriate 
national  observance  of  Pan-American 
Day,  proclaimed  for  April  14  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher,  Golds¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Neics-Argus  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  is  confined  to  his  bed  with 
influenza. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  have  returned  from  a  five- 
week  vacation  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

E.  M.  Pooley,  editor,  El  Paso  Her¬ 
ald-Post,  and  H.  S.  Hunter,  editor, 
El  Paso  Times,  headed  a  group  of 
newspapermen  from  both  papers  in  a 
humorous  debate  on  “Why  Is  a  News¬ 
paper?”  presented  recently  at  the 
Ormsbee  Club,  El  Paso  church  group. 
Members  of  both  papers  gave  humor¬ 
ous  talks  on  their  jobs. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  -  News,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  are  in  Miami  for  a  short  vaca¬ 
tion.  They  will  return  north  by  the 
way  of  New  York  City  to  attend  the 
ANPA  convention. 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times;  Don  Anderson, 
business  manager,  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal;  Carl  Zielke,  secretary, 
Wisconsin  Press  Assn.,  and  Craig 
Ralston.  Milwaukee  Journal  writer, 
were  among  the  12  non-members 
named  to  an  honorary  Gridiron  club 
sponsored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  fraternity,  at  its 
annual  Gridiron  banquet,  March  23. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Charlotte 
Executives  Club,  succeeding  W.  Carey 
Dowd,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  resigned. 

Raymond  Fields,  publisher,  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Capital,  is  chairman  of  the 
distinguished  guests’  committee  for 
the  April  22  events  to  commemorate 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  Oklahoma  for  settlement  in  1889. 

Robert  E.  Delaplaine,  co-editor, 
Frederick  (Md.)  News  and  Post,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  six-week 
^uth  American  cruise,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Delaplaine,  showed  motion 
pictures  of  the  trip  at  the  daily’s 
spring  dinner  for  employes  March  25 
at  the  Hotel  Frederick. 


John  E.  Mazuzan,  editor,  Northfield 
(Vt.)  News  &  Advertiser,  was  elected 
president  of  Vermont  Press  Assn,  at 
a  dinner-meeting  held  at  Montpelier 
March  25. 

Arthur  W.  Stace,  editor,  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News,  is  writing  a  series  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Booth  newspapers  of 
Michigan,  pointing  out  the  possible 
disastrous  effects  to  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  if  a  land  bill  pending  in  the  state 
legislature  is  enacted  into  law. 

E.  M.  Von  Seggern,  state  senator 
and  publisher  of  West  Point  (Neb.) 
Republican,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Assn,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  66th  annual  convention  in  Lin¬ 
coln. 

John  Shade,  publisher,  Weston 
(Mass.)  News  -  Courier,  and  Mrs. 
Shade  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Eleanor  Beal  Franklin,  born  March  23 
at  the  Newton  (Mass.)  hospital. 

Wheeler  McMillen,  former  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  and  widely  known  au¬ 
thority  on  rural  and  agricultural 
problems,  has  been  appointed  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Farm  Journal  and  the 
Farmer’s  Wife,  Philadelphia.  He  has 
resigned  as  editorial  director  of  the 
Country  Home,  New  York,  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  for  the 
last  17  years. 


In  The  Business  Office 


ROY  I.  NEAL,  advertising  manager, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  named  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  of 
the  American 
Red  Cross  na¬ 
tional  conven¬ 
tion  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C., 
April  24-27.  Mr. 
Neal  has  been 
chairman  of  the 
Macon  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross 
for  three  years. 
Under  his  lead¬ 
ership  the  Ma¬ 
con  chapter  has 
more  than  dou¬ 
bled  its  membership. 

Charles  E.  Crockett,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Crockett  have  gone  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  spend  some  time  with  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Arthur  Sibley. 
Mr.  Sibley  is  connected  with  the  Walt 
Disney  organization. 

W.  L.  Moody  III  recently  was 
elected  vice-president  and  director  of 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

JOHN  A.  BAILEY,  of  the  Aberdeen 

(S.  D.)  Morning  American  and 

Evening  Nexvs,  has  expierienced  the 
fulfillment  of  a 
life’s  ambition  by 
return  to  the 
paper,  on  which 
he  served  as  a 
cub,  to  occupy 
the  editor’s  chair 
and  to  express 
his  views  freely 
in  a  column.  He 
became  editor  in 
1935. 

Twenty  years 
ago  Bailey,  a  boy 
from  the  ranch  John  A.  Bailey 
country,  w  a  n  - 

dered  into  Aberdeen  with  the  idea 
that  he  could  write.  He  was  fresh  out 
of  the  army.  He  enrolled  at  Northern 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  when  he  had 
tc  get  a  job  he  applied  to  Editor 
J.  H.  McKeever  of  the  American- 
News. 

After  a  term  on  that  paper,  he  left 
to  do  reporting  on  the  Sioux  City 
(S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  later  working 
for  the  Associated  Press,  editing  a 
weekly  and  studying  a  year  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Aberdeen  for  a  short  period 
on  the  Journal,  but  left  to  become 
make-up  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  later  becoming 
assistant  city  editor.  He  worked  for 
several  years  on  the  Scripps-Howard 
Oklahoma  City  News  as  telegraph 
editor  and  then  city  editor.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  South  Dakota  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  buying  a  weekly  paper  but 
landed  instead  on  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald.  After  three  years  there  he 
was  called  back  to  the  Oklahoma 
News  as  city  editor  and  served  until 
1935  when  again  he  felt  the  call  of 
the  hight  plateau.  In  1935  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  American-News.  In  addition  to 
editing  he  writes  a  daily  column. 
“Soap  Box.” 

His  hobbies  are  fishing  and  “hoping 
for  aces  in  the  hole.”  He  married 
Miss  Vivian  Wosnuk  of  Aberdeen  in 
1928. 

the  Galveston  Daily  News  and  Trib¬ 
une.  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  will  continue 
as  president,  Louis  C.  Elbert  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


THE  EDGAR  BERGEN  COMIC 

A  Statement  by  Charles  V.  Me  Adam 

News  of  the  ten-year  agreement  with  Edgar  Bergen  to  produce 
a  new  cartoon  feature,  daily  and  Sunday,  brought  letters  immedi¬ 
ately  from  editors  of  big-city  newspapers  asking  options. 

Gratified  by  this  highly  favorable  reception,  I  wish  to  assure 
all  editors  that  the  new  comic,  featuring  Mortimer  Snerd,  with  the 
assistance  of  Charlie  McCarthy,  will  have  outstanding  merit. 

When  I  signed  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Bergen  a  few  days  ago, 
concluding  negotiations  I  begem  with  him  in  August,  1937,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  another  great  feature  had  been  started 
on  its  way. 

Proofs  and  quotations  will  be  ready  soon.  In  the  meantime, 
requests  for  territory  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt. 


McNau^ht  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


rool ; 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


Chas.  V.  McAdam 
President 


This  fragment  of  an  April  Fools’ 
Day  release  shows  how  John  Hix 
can  make  fun  for  readers  out  of 
fallacies  as  well  as  out  of  facts — 
in  his  oddities  cartoon — 

STRANGE 
AS  IT  SEEMS 

'  It’s  available  hoth  as  a  daily  panel 
I  and  Sunday  color  page.  We  will 
;  he  glad  to  send  samples. 

FEATURE 
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continued  from  page  23 


Silas  B.  Ragsdale  as  secretary-trea- 


K.  W.  Davidson,  business  manager, 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  told  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan,  journalism 
students  there  recently  that  “sociali¬ 
zation  of  industry”  has  given  news¬ 
papers  a  bad  time.  Mr.  Davidson 
discussed  “Business  Management  of 
Small  Town  Dailies.”  He  explained 
that  the  large  shrinkage  in  national 
advertising  was  due  to  the  use  of 
radio  for  extensive  advertising  proj¬ 
ects  and  an  attempt  of  many  adver- 
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tisers  to  concentrate  their  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  large  metropolitan  papers. 

E.  W.  Day,  69,  for  the  last  eight 
years  secretary-treasurer  of  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  55  years  of  newspaper 
work.  Brother  of  the  late  C.  L.  Day, 
who  was  publisher  of  the  Standard, 
Mr.  Day  ^gan  his  newspaper  work 
in  Geneva,  Neb.  He  was  honored  at 
a  dinner  attended  by  50  associates. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Day,  president,  and  Don  O’Kane, 
publisher,  who  presented  an  engraved 
trophy  to  Mr.  Day. 

J.  R.  Chamblee,  formerly  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  -  Enquirer,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Post. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Community  Chest. 

Ralph  Bastian,  vice  -  president  of 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan,  and 
Mrs.  Bastian  left  Detroit  for  Florida 
last  week. 

Ralph  Erickson  has  joined  the  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle  display  advertising  staff. 
Additions  to  the  classified  staff  in¬ 
clude  John  Gray  and  Mrs.  Laura  M. 
Collins. 

John  C.  Clark,  secretary-treasurer, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  and 
News,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Bessemer,  Ala., 
Y.M.C.A. 

Albert  L.  Cole  has  been  named  sec- 
retciry  and  as  a  director  of  Reader’s 
Digest  Association,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
Reader’s  Digest,  and  his  appointment 
as  business  manager,  effective  April  1, 
1939,  DeWitt  Wallace,  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Wallace  said  Arthur  E. 
Griffiths,  who  has  been  with  Reader’s 
Digest  for  many  years,  expects  to  be 
less  active  in  the  future,  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  year’s  leave  of  absence. 


diffi- 


London  Office:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager;  18 
Eccieston  Square  Mews«  London,  S.  W.  1,  Kngland. 
Paris,  France  Correspondent:  Bernhard  Ragner,  ^ 
Rue  Rennequin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris, 
France,  Representative,  Sydney  R.  Ci^rke,  Inter¬ 
national  Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Telc- 
phone  Opera  6^^. _ 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen. 
c/o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen, 
the  Centre  News  Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking, 
China. 
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year  each  or  one  for  ten  years,  $25.  Member 
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LELAND  STOWE,  special  writer. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  an 
observer  at  Lima,  will  discuss  the 
“Participation  and  Responsibility  of 
the  Press”  at  the  symposium  on  “The 
Significance  of  Pan-Americanism  to 
the  United  States”  at  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Day  observance  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  April  14. 

James  R.  Record,  managing  editor. 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  AP  Managing  Editors  of  "Texas, 
conducted  an  informal  conference  of 
the  group  March  26  in  Austin. 

J.  B.  Stephens,  managing  editor, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun;  Paul  Hulder- 
mann,  China  correspondent,  Berlin 
Tageblatt;  Robert  H.  Berkov,  pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Gabriel  (Cal.)  Sun  and 
author  of  “Chiang  Kai  -  Shek,  the 
Strong  Man  of  China”;  Christy  Fox, 
Los  Angeles  Times  society  editor,  and 
William  S.  Kellogg,  president,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
were  speakers  on  the  University  of 
Southern  California’s  17th  annual 
Newspaper  Day  program,  March  25. 

Brian  Bell,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  Washington  bureau  and  an 
alumnus  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lexington,  Va.,  was  initiated 
March  24  into  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
national  honor  fraternity,  at  exer¬ 
cises  held  at  the  university.  He  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  banquet  Friday  night. 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  eco- 


lightened  in  times  of  economic 
culty  like  the  present. 

Floyd  S.  Nixon,  art  department 
chief,  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  sketched 
a  cartoon  of  President  Roosevelt 
which  was  chosen  by  the  President 
from  the  many  cartoons  submitted  for 
his  approval  at  the  recent  National 
Press  Club  dinner  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  Nixon  has  been  with  the  Free 
Press  since  1910,  and  head  of  its  art 
department  since  1925. 

Paul  Schoenstein,  city  editor.  New 
York  Journal  -  American,  was  guest 
speaker  March  23  at  the  Grand  Street 
Boys  Club,  New  York.  He  explained 
to  1,000  listeners  the  work  of  putting 
out  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Jack  Henson  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Port  Angeles  (Wash.) 
Evening  News,  to  succeed  William  D. 
Welsh,  appointed  to  an  executive  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Crown  -  Zellerbach 
Corp.  in  San  Francisco.  For  the  last 
10  years  he  has  been  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  News. 

Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Tribune  sports 
editor,  who  accompanied  Cardinal 
George  Mundelein,  archbishop  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Rome  to  cover  the  election 
of  the  new  Pope,  has  retiumed  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  Following  the  election  of  Pope 
Pius  Xn,  the  pontiff  received  Mr. 
Ward,  who  was  introduced  as  a  sports 
writer  who  has  accomplished  much 
for  Chicago  charities  through  his  pa¬ 
per’s  various  sports  promotions. 

Mary  Miller,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World  -  Telegram,  has  been 
named  assistant  women’s  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Leola  Allard,  Daily  News 
women’s  editor.  Catherine  Buchanan, 
formerly  contest  editor,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  fashion  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  writing  under  the  byline  of 
Ninon.  Alice  Nelson  has  joined  the 
staff  as  assistant  fashion  editor. 

Mary  Welsh  Monks  (Mrs.  Noel 
Monks) ,  formerly  assistant  society 
editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News  and  now 
a  reporter  for  the  London  Express, 
will  accompany  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England  to  America,  covering  their 
tour  for  the  Express. 

Alfred  Halverson,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  reporter,  finds  a  broken 
leg  no  barrier  to  his  work.  Injured  in 
a  skiing  accident  Feb.  4  at  Lake 
George,  he  has  returned  to  his  home 
near  Troy  after  five  weeks  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  is  covering  his  beat  from 
there  by  telephone. 

Bert  Dahlgren,  formerly  sports  edi- 
to,  Spokane  Press,  has  joined  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman  -  Review  editorial 
staff. 

Larry  Connor,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  and  William  J. 
Trayte,  chief  photographer,  directed 
the  Columbus  Press  Club’s  fourth 
annual  gridiron  dinner  and  show  at 
the  Neil  House  March  29. 

John  Bigelow,  formerly  city  editor, 
Spokane  Press,  is  now  on  the  Spokane 
Chronicle  telegraph  desk. 

Ed  Ainsworth,  state  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  conductor  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  “Along  El  Camino  Real,”  and 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  bom  last  week.  She  is  their 
second  child. 

LaSelle  Gilman,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Shanghai  Evening  Post,  has 
joined  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Gil¬ 
man  has  been  in  the  Orient  for  the 
last  eight  years,  spending  the  last 
year  and  a  half  covering  the  Chinese 
hostilities. 

Ed  F.  Smith  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  staff,  is  writing  a  Sim- 


New  York  last  week  en-route  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  joins  the  AP’s  foreign 
service. 

Pete  Little,  Birmingham  News  staff 
photographer,  figured  as  the  hero 
March  25  in  the  capture  of  a  man  who 
confessed  to  an  attempted  cafe  hold¬ 
up.  The  bandit,  becoming  frightened, 
fled  from  the  cafe  with  diners  in  pur¬ 
suit.  Little  saw  the  chase,  outran 
other  pursuers  and  caught  the  fugitive. 

Carl  Cefola,  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  financial  department,  re¬ 
cently  spoke  on  the  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  program  over  WNYC — on 
the  Livingston-Piper  Act  which  per¬ 
mits  New  York  &vings  banks  to  sell 
life  insurance  over  the  counter. 

Mark  Finley,  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Finley  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  March 
16  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Dharan  Yash  Dev,  recently  junior 
assistant  editor  of  Lucknow  (India) 
Pioneer,  will  sail  from  England  April 
15  for  the  U.  S.  where  he  will  estab¬ 
lish  editorial  and  business  offices  in 
New  York  representing  leading  In¬ 
dian  dailies. 

Keith  Brehm  of  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Racine  Press  Club.  Other 
officers  include  Dorothy  Lawton,  vice- 
president;  Marcelle  Mockler,  secre¬ 
tary;  Thomas  Sankey,  treasurer; 
Henry  T.  Larsen,  sergeant-at-arms, 
all  of  the  Journal-Times. 

Joseph  Dinneen  of  Boston  Globe 
editorial  staff,  has  finished  a  jour¬ 
nalese  biography  of  Pope  Pius  XII, 
which  will  be  issued  April  5  by 
Robert  M.  McBride  Co.  of  New  York 
publishers.  It  will  be  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Dinneen’s  biography  of  the 
Pope  just  completed  in  the  morning 
Globe,  while  Dinneen  was  in  Rome 
with  William  Cardinal  O’Connell  of 
Boston  for  the  election  and  coronation 
of  the  Pope. 

Miss  Priscilla  T.  Campbell,  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
woman’s  department  and  conductor 
of  the  column  “The  Week”  in  the 
Saturday  Gazette,  is  on  a  Caribbean 
cruise. 


Wedding  Bells 


nomic  and  financial  colunmist  for  In- 
ternational  News  Service,  appearing  editorial  page  column  titled  “Well, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit-  Anyhow — .”  It  deals  with  local  events 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  anecdotes. 

in  Washington  recently,  declared  that  Dan  De  Luce  of  the  Los  Angeles 
the  tax  burden  of  business  should  be  AP  staff  for  several  years,  left  for 


JOHN  T.  DURST,  publisher,  Forrest 

City  (Ark.)  Times  Herald,  to  Mrs. 
Anna  Young,  also  of  Forrest  City, 
March  19  at  Little  Rock. 

Robert  W.  Rhoades,  circulation 
manager.  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  to 
Miss  Betty  Bruner  also  of  Oil  City, 
March  18. 

Gordon  Strachen,  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News  reporter,  to  Melba  Guthrie 
Withers,  at  Galveston,  March  16. 

Edith  Merwin,  formerly  assistant 
society  editor,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 
Journal,  to  K.  Wayne  Eiaton,  March 
15.  Both  are  members  of  the  Beaver 
City  (Neb.)  Times-Tribune. 

Francis  E.  Hickson  of  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  American  staff,  to  Miss  Grace  E. 
Mallard  of  Billerica,  Mass.,  recently. 

Norman  A.  Doninger  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  adver¬ 
tising  department,  to  Miss  Lois  V. 
Fielding  of  New  Bedford  in  West- 
port,  Mass.,  recently. 

Theodore  Laymon,  rewrite.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss  Latha 
Rone  Vance,  New  York  nurse,  in  that 
city  March  17. 

John  M.  Alden,  executive  of  Logan 
&  Stebbins,  Los  Angeles  agency,  to 
Martha  Tibbett,  stage  and  screen  ac¬ 
tress,  and  niece  of  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
March  22  at  Winchester,  Mass. 

Ted  Laymon,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  night  rewrite  man,  to  Miss 
Latha  Rone  Vance,  of  Apex,  N.  C., 
March  17,  in  Brooklyn. 
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NEA’s  “Alley  Oop”  To 
Have  Modern  Locale 


Hamlin 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  JR. 

BEGINNING  with  the  daily  strip  of 
April  7  and  the  Sunday  page  of 
April  9,  “Alley  Oop,”  the  prehistoric 
comic  drawn  by 
NEA  Service  by 
V.  T.  Hamlin, 
will  jvimp  a  mil¬ 
lion  years  when 
the  main  char¬ 
acters,  Alley  Oop 
and  his  girl 
friend,  O  o  o  1  a , 
bridge  the  gap 
of  time  and  are 
placed  in  a  1939 
setting. 

Since  the 
comic  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Au¬ 
gust.  1933,  Alley  Oop  has  had  his  ad¬ 
ventures  with  cave  folk  in  settings  of 
a  million  years  ago.  The  strip  and  the 
Sunday  page  have  presented  numer¬ 
ous  burlesques  on  modem  life.  Now 
Alley  Oop  is  to  get  a  taste  of  modem 
life. 

Hamlin's  Idea 

In  order  to  effect  the  change  in 
locale,  Mr.  Hamlin  employs  two 
scientists  who  carry  an  experiment  of 
photography  of  ancient  people  too 
far  and  actually  bring  Alley  and 
Ooola  right  into  their  laboratory. 

The  idea  for  the  change  is  Hamlin’s 
own.  “For  nearly  six  years  I  have 
been  drawing  Alley  Oop  in  a  prehis¬ 
toric  setting,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,”  but  for  the  last  year  I  had 
been  toying  with  the  thought  of  bring¬ 
ing  him  into  the  twentieth  century, 
figuring  that  the  possibilities  for  live¬ 
ly  comic  strip  humor  would  be  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  if  I  turned  him  and 
his  girl  friend  loose  in  the  world  of 
1939. 

“Finally  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  scientists  perfect  a 
‘time  machine’  which  would  conquer 
the  known  dimensions  and,  by  means 
of  a  motion  picture  attachment,  re¬ 
capture  a  photographic  record  of  the 
prehistoric  scene.  Everything  pro¬ 
ceeds  according  to  schedule  except 
that  the  time  machine  is  left  running 
too  long  and  Alley  Oop  and  Ooola  ma¬ 
terialize  in  the  flesh  in  the  scientists’ 
laboratory.” 

Miqht  Return  to  Moo 

Hamlin’s  present  plans  call  for 
keeping  his  characters  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Later  he  may  bring 
from  the  prehistoric  land  of  Moo  into 
the  new  continuity  some  of  Alley 
Oop’s  cavemen  friends.  notably 


In  1937^ 

the  Retail  Sales  Volume 
in  the  Cleveland 
2-for-1  market  was 
$463,584,213.29 

(*  39  weeks) 

You  can  cover  this 
rich  market  at  ONE 
low  cost  through  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 


Foozy,  the  philosopher,  and  his  wife. 

“The  immediate  theme  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  is  a  continuity  growing  out  of 
Oop’s  amazement  and  bafflement  at 
such  modern  day  phenomena  as 
trains,  automobiles,  the  telephone, 
radio,  etc.  Even  such  creatures  as 
cows  and  horses  are,  of  course,  un¬ 
familiar  to  a  man  from  a  world  of 
dinosaurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spectacle  of  a  cave  man  walking 
around  the  streets  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  pretty  alarming  sight  to 
the  citizen  of  1939.  Either  way  you 
figure  it,  it’s  a  lot  of  fun.” 

Glamor  Column 

REGINE  KURLANDER.  who  for  more 
than  a  year  has  been  doing  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
on  the  lively  topic  of  feminine  glamor, 
last  week  arranged  with  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  national  distribution  of  her 
writings.  The  column  “You  Can  Be 
Glamorous,”  will  be  a  daily  feature 
with  first  release  set  for  May  1. 

Dr.  George  Crane,  president  of 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  will  act  as  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  his  syndicate  in  the  east,  south 
and  far  west.  Hopkins  Syndicate 
salesmen  will  continue  to  cover  the 
central  western  states.  Features  of¬ 
fered  are  “Case  Records  of  a  Psychol¬ 
ogist”  by  Dr.  Crane  and  “Everybody’s 
Court”  by  Dr.  Newman  F.  Baker. 

Broadens  Scope 

COLUMBIA  NEWS  SERVICE  this 
week  entered  the  field  of  spot  for¬ 
eign  and  collegiate  news  and  picture 
coverage,  daily  and  small  weekly 
world’s  fair  home  town  coverage,  and 
general  news  and  picture  service  of 
interest  to  the  weekly  and  small  daily 
field.  Stan  P.  Silbey,  staff  photogra¬ 


pher,  Louisiana  State  University  News 
Bureau,  for  four  years,  is  Managing 
Editor. 

A  weekly  mat  service  of  pictures, 
reviews,  and  a  political  observations 
column  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  syndicate  says  it  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  all  foreign  countries,  in  all 
large  cities,  and  in  every  college. 

Skolsky  with  Federal 

SIDNEY  SKOLSKY,  well-known  Hol¬ 
lywood  columnist,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  been  signed  by  the 
Federal  Feature  Syndicate  to  resume 
writing  his  column. 

The  column  to  be  released  six  times 
a  week  will  contain  all  of  the  features 
which  made  Skolsky  a  leading  Holly¬ 
wood  writer.  He  will  do  his  “Tin¬ 
types,”  “Movie  Boners,”  “Gossipel 
Truth.”  The  features  will  be  released 
late  in  April. 

Changes  Offices 
Ewing  Krainin  Photographic  Organ¬ 
ization  AND  Feature  Syndicate  Divi¬ 
sion  announced  this  week  that  effec¬ 
tive  April  1  its  headquarters  for  New 
England  will  be  at  538  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Religious  Feature 
A  NEWSPAPER  account  in  every  day 
English  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  Resurrection  has  been  distributed 
by  the  AP  Feature  Service  for  publi¬ 
cation  during  Holy  Week.  The  author 
is  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Grant,  professor 
of  Biblical  Theology  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York,  and  a 
noted  writer  on  biblical  events.  Each 
of  Grant’s  six  stories  is  illustrated 
with  a  reproduction  of  a  famous 
painting. 


/r’s  no  fun 

.  .  .  breaking  in  a  new  man 
for  a  Job,  but  the  task  con  be 
made  easier  if  on  employer 
can  be  sure  he  has  hired  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  fitted 
through  personal  background, 
training  and  experience. 

The  employer  calling  on  The 
Personnel  Bureau  is  not 
swamped  with  applications 
and  reconunendations. 

From  its  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  records  of  hundreds  of 
men  The  Personnel  Bureau 
will  recommend  only  regis¬ 
trants  who  are  really  qualified 
and  interested  more  than  just 
for  the  sake  of  another  job. 

The  next  time  you  must  fill 
a  vacancy  or  add  a  man  to 
your  editorial  staff — whether 
newspaper,  magazine,  tech¬ 
nical  publication,  syndicate, 
press  association  or  radio — 
write,  wire  or  call 

The  Personnel  Bureau 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Direefor 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


Movie  Critics  to 
Travel  for  Premiere 

Warner  Brothers,  motion  picture 
producers,  transported  two  trainloads 
of  motion  picture  critics  and  movie 
editors  to  the  world  premiere  in 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  April  1  of  a  west¬ 
ern  picture  named  for  that  city. 

One  train  was  made  up  in  Chicago 
with  eastern  and  mid-western  news¬ 
paper  writers,  while  others  boarded 
it  as  it  progressed  west.  The  other 
train  started  from  San  Francisco. 
More  than  250  newspapers  motion 
picture  writers  and  editors  attended 
the  premiere. 

Carrying  3,000  inches  of  advertising, 
the  Dodge  City  Daily  Globe  on  March 
29  issued  a  special  30-page  World 
Premiere  edition  for  the  picture. 

CREDITORS  b.K.  PLAN 

Two-thirds  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
Co.  creditors  have  approved  its  re¬ 
organization  plan  (see  E&P,  Feb.  25, 
page  6)  to  insure  continuance  of  the 
Transcript.  Federal  Court  in  Boston 
already  has  approved  claims  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Transcript’s  trustee, 
Elias  Field. 

12-PAGE  BABY  ALBUM 

The  Washington  Post  on  March  26 
issued  a  12-page  rotogravure  tabloid 
size  “Baby  Album,”  carrying  62  pic¬ 
tures  including  a  front  page  picture  of 
Michael  Terrance  O’Donnell,  son  of 
R.  C.  O’Donnell,  classified  manager  of 
the  Post. 

APPEALS  FATHER'S  WILL 

Gordon  Bodenwein  has  appealed  to 
the  superior  court  contesting  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  his  father,  Theo¬ 
dore  Bodenwein,  publisher  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day  and  the 
case  has  been  set  for  April. 


“In  May  we  expect 
a  30,000  line  GAIN 
in  the  Real  Estate 
Classification  alone” 

•  Said  the  business  manager 
and  the  CAM  of  a  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspaper  after  seeing 
the  outline  of  the  Howard 
Parish  May  Selling  Plans. 

You,  too,  may  have  larger  Want  Ad  gains  and 
permanent  new  advertisers  at  lower  selling 
cost. 

Write  — 

Howard  Parish's  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

710  Chandler  Bldg.,  1427  Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
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EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Plaint 

“WHY  DON'T  YOU  say  something 

about  us  poor  promotion  men  back 
in  the  hinterland?”  challenges  a  letter 
from  one  of  them.  “Here’s  what  most 
of  us  are  up  against  on  the  smaller 
metropolitan  dailies: 

“(1)  the  publisher  hires  a  promotion 
man  because  it’s  the  fashion  to  have 
one  nowadays  .  .  .  like  a  Boston  bull 
terrier  or  an  electric  razor;  (2)  the 
department  heads  at  once  take  the 
attitude  that  they  are  to  lose  some 
of  their  authority,  and  look  sideways 
at  us  every  time  we  i)ass;  (3)  the  art 
department  regards  us  as  a  seven 
years’  itch,  and  sandwiches  our  work 
in  between  Blink-Blank’s  sweater  ad 
and  a  sig  for  the  Bijou  Theatre,  in¬ 
corporating  a  little  of  the  feeling  of 
each. 

Who's  Working  for  Whom 

“(4)  the  composing  room  and  job 
shop  hold  promotion  work  until  there 
is  some  standing  time,  and  then  turn 
it  out  with  whatever  help  they  happen 
to  have  on  the  floor;  (5)  the  make-up 
man  screams  every  time  he  gets  pro¬ 
motion  copy  larger  than  14  x  2  and 
says  we’re  running  the  profits  of  the 
paper  all  to  hell  by  going  up  two  in 
order  to  take  house  copy;  (6)  the 
salesmen  wonder  what  we’re  getting 
paid  for,  and  resent  most  of  the  sales 
angles  we  work  out  for  them;  (7)  the 
news  side  claims  we’re  working  for 
the  advertising  department,  and  the 
ad  side  claims  we’re  editorial. 

“Ain’t  things  an  awful  mess?  Our 
biggest  job — and  this  applies  to  all  of 
us — is  to  outline  a  complete  yearly 
promotion  plan  and  stick  to  it.  Most 
of  us  work  rather  lopsided,  with  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  national  angle. 
We  should  try  to  look  at  everything 
from  a  direct  selling  angle;  it’s  cer¬ 
tainly  gratifying  to  see  occasional  re¬ 
sults. 

“Swell  looking  brochures  and  statis¬ 
tics  give  the  promotion  man  a  fine 
sense  of  accomplishment,  but  too  often 
they  merely  gratify  the  promotion 
man  and  his  publisher’s  pride.  A  pro¬ 
motion  department  that  can’t  keep  up 
linage  isn’t  worth  a  damn. 

“No  Real  Dough  to  Spend" 

"To  top  it  all  off,  we  just  don’t  get 
any  real  dough  to  spend  on  promo¬ 
tion,  so  we  have  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have.” 

We  hope  our  correspondent  doesn't 
mind  the  liberty  we’ve  taken  in  print¬ 
ing  his  letter.  But  it  sums  up  so  well 


the  condition  he  complains  about,  a 
condition  that  is  too  generally  true, 
not  only  in  the  hinterlands  but  in  the 
big  cities,  too.  Newspaper  promotion, 
despite  the  many  wonderful  things  it 
has  accomplished,  must  stiU  fight  for 
proper  recognition  of  its  real  place  in 
the  publishing  scheme.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  no  harder  or  more  telling  blows 
are  being  struck  in  that  fight  than  by 
promotion  men  all  over  the  country 
who,  like  our  hinterland  friend,  are 
doing  splendid  and  consistently  bet¬ 
ter  jobs,  often  in  the  face  of  discour¬ 
aging  odds.  “Making  the  best”  of 
what  they  have,  they  do  very  well 
indeed. 

Plea 

“WHY  DON’T  YOU  say  something 

about  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  membership?”  asks 
Raoul  Blumberg,  promotion  manager, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NNPA’s  membership  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  NNPA,  of  course,  is  one  answer 
to  our  friend  from  the  hinterland. 
What  individual  promotion  men  all 
over  the  country  are  fighting  to  ac¬ 
complish.  for  themselves,  the  NNPA 
is  striving  to  accomplish  for  all.  In 
the  8  years  since  its  organization,  it 
has  helped  bring  promotion  and  pro¬ 
motion  men  a  long  way.  One  of  the 
best  things  it  has  done  is  to  arrange 
to  have  its  annual  conventions  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  thus  helping 
to  bring  promotion  a  lot  closer  to  the 
attention  of  the  publishers. 

Purposes  of  the  NNPA 

The  purposes  of  the  NNPA  are  to 
help  improve  the  quality,  effectiveness 
and  scope  of  newspaper  promotion;  to 
keep  members  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion;  and  to  advance  the 
cause  of  newspapers  in  general  as  the 
primary  source  of  news  and  the  fore¬ 
most  medium  for  advertising. 

To  promotion  men,  the  NNPA  offers 
a  continual  exchange  of  ideas  and  pro¬ 
motion  material  through  publication 
of  an  excellent  bulletin;  a  continual 
inquiry  after  new  and  better  sources 
of  market  data  and  other  pertinent 
statistical  information  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  in  constant  touch  with 
government  bureaus  and  other 
sources;  an  annual  convention  at 


which  outstanding  publishers,  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  men  speak 
and  at  which  helpful  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussions  of  promotion  problems  take 
place;  a  convention  notebook  which 
serves  as  an  effective  and  helpful  pro¬ 
motion  handbook. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  its 
8  years  the  NNPA  has  established 
newspaper  promotion  as  a  profession 
from  whose  members  publishers  may 
confidently  expect  a  professional  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  problems  and  an  effective 
discharge  of  responsibilities.  News¬ 
papers  face  a  period  of  increasingly 
difficult  problems.  More  and  more, 
promotion  people  should  be  called 
upon  to  help  solve  those  problems. 
By  active  support  of  an  organization 
like  the  NNPA,  newspaper  promotion 
people  strengthen  publisher  confidence 
in  their  profession  and  help  prepare 
themselves  to  do  a  better  job  when 
the  job  is  thrown  at  them  to  do. 

Prescribing  lor  the  Doctor 

KALMAN  DRUCK’S  PIECE  about 

newspapers  being  backward  in  their 
public  relations  (Editor  &  Publisher, 
March  4)  seems  to  have  caused  a  stir. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  most  of  the 
boys  who  read  it  will  probably  say, 
“Of  course,  that’s  true  of  newspapers 
generally,  but  not  of  us”— and  go 
right  on  selling  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  to  others  (in  newspapers,  of 
course)  while  neglecting  their  own. 

Newspapers,  it  has  long  been  our 
contention,  need  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  as  much  as  or  more  than 
other  companies  making  a  commodity 
to  sell  to  the  public.  With  growing 
competition  from  other  media,  partic¬ 
ularly  radio,  in  a  field  once  exclusively 
theirs,  newspapers  need  sound 
and  impressive  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  more  than  ever.  Aside  from 
this  competitive  angle,  the  newspaper 


— like  the  telephone,  gas  and  electric¬ 
ity — is  accepted  as  a  public  service 
that’s  always  available;  and  services 
of  that  kind  are  so  close  to  the  public 
they’re  liable  to  be  forgotten  except 
when  something  happens  to  deprive 
the  public  of  them.  Only  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  can  make  people 
think  of  you  as  you  want  them  to 
think  of  you. 

A  few  newspapers  over  the  country, 
although  unfortunately  too  few,  are 
doing  some  effective  public  relations 
advertising.  One  of  these  is  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald.  Once 
a  month,  the  World-Herald  runs  an 
institutional  ad  devoted  to  its  em¬ 
ployes.  The  headlines  of  two  recent 
ads  will  give  you  an  idea  what  they’re 
like — “Good  employes  plus  high  wages 
plus  fair  treatment  equal  a  mighty 
good  newspaper;”  “How  better  wages 
and  pensions  help  make  a  finer,  more 
enjoyable  newspaper.”  Ads  like  these 
are  calculated  to  make  people  think  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  good  employer  and 
therefore  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  community. 

Visitors  to  the  World-Herald  are 
given,  as  a  souvenir,  a  50-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  of  World-Herald  facts, 
“From  Paper  to  Papers.”  This  goes 
into  more  detail  than  most  booklets 
of  this  kind,  telling  about  the  man¬ 
agement,  ownership,  editorial  policies 
and  publishing  operations  of  the  paper. 
It  is  really  a  collection  of  articles  by 
George  Grimes,  associate  editor,  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  series  in  the  paper  last 
year.  People  who  read  the  booklet 
get  to  know  the  World-Herald  not  ns 
some  impersonal  purveyor  of  news, 
but  as  a  newspaper  with  a  living  per¬ 
sonality  that  is  the  result  of  the  fus¬ 
ing  of  the  personalities  of  men  and 
women  like  themselves. 

There  ought  to  be  more  of  it — lots 
more. 


AN 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  SERVICE 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


|4aOl  lo«‘al  acIvprliNin^  WITH  lo4*al  advor>i 

lisin^  ...  and  KKKI*  il 

While  your  “local”  men  arc  servicing  your  active  accounts,  other  people 
(strangers,  competitors)  are  SELLIN(?  your  prospects.  What  to  do? 
Use  local  advertising  of  your  own,  in  your  own  columns!  With  it  you 
can  make  your  prospects  friendly,  teach  them  right  advertising,  show 
them  HOW  to  make  more  money  WITH  advertising,  make  them  prefer  \ 
to  advertise  in  your  newspaper. 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 


Maybe  It’s  Spring 

Enthusiasm  Knows  No  Bounds,  So 
We  Present  TWO  Letters 


New  York 
March  27,  1939 

Johle.ss.  I  turned  to  E  &  P 
and  inserted  a  four-line 
classified  ad.  Through  my 
ad  editors  from  all  over 
the  country  offered  me 
jobs.  To  top  it  off,  while 
these  replies  were  hot,  I 
was  summoned  through 
your  Personnel  Service  to 
a  sheet  almost  in  my  hack- 
yard.  That’s  where  I  am 
now,  hut  I  could  have  heen 
in  six  other  places. 

Carl  A.  Leverock 


New  York 
March  27,  1939 

Allow  me  to  say  you  de¬ 
liver  the  goods.  I  inserted 
an  ad  with  you  and  here  1 
am  w’orking.  The  funny 
thing  about  this  job  is  that 
I  failed  to  eonnect  here 
via  the  letter  and  personal 
visit  route.  Even  as  I  be¬ 
gan  here  replies  to  the  ad 
were  coming  in  from  over 
the  country.  I'm  more 
than  satisfied  with  your 
services  and  would  like  to 
tell  the  world  about  it. 

Carl  A.  Leverock 


While  it  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Leverock  to  send  us  TWO  letters, 
we  hare  numerous  communications  here  from  others  who  hare 
heen  placed  in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields.  If  you  seek 
a  job  or  change  of  position  draft  a  three-time  ad  and  send  it  with 
payment,  when  a  Personnel  Serrice  blank  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
Rates  on  Classified  page. 

Personnel  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Times  Building 


New  York  City 
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I.  Driscoll  Appointed 
Tribune  Woshn.  Chief 

Albert  L.  Warner,  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
chief  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  staff  since  the 
death  of  Theo¬ 
dore  C.  Wallen, 
three  years  ago, 
has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  bureau 
chief  by  Joseph 
Driscoll,  former¬ 
ly  chief  of  the 
Herald  Tribune’s 
London  bureau. 

Mr.  Driscoll’s 
appointment  was 
announced  o  n 
Thursday  by 
Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  managing  editoi, 
when  the  former  London  bureau  chief 
arrived  from  abroad  on  the  Normandie. 
Mr.  Driscoll  will  go  to  Washington 
within  several  days,  Mr.  Wilcox  said, 
but  the  appointment  is  effective  as  of 
Thursday.  Mr.  Driscoll  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
St.  Louis  Times.  From  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  where  he  was  acting 
city  editor,  he  went  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1930,  was  sent  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  in  July,  1935,  and  a  month 
later  became  bureau  manager. 

Mr.  Warner,  who  was  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1935,  was  a  political  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times  before  going 
to  Washington  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
in  1930. 

■ 

Counter-Complaint 
Filed  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  March  30 — In  a  counter¬ 
complaint  filed  yesterday  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild  in  connection 
with  the  temporary  injunction  re¬ 
straining  guild  picketing  against  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  the  guild  seeks  to 
enjoin  the  management  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  guild  strike  activities.  Fil¬ 
ing  of  the  complaint  marked  a  new 
phase  of  the  injunction  proceedings 
growing  out  of  the  four-month-old 
strike  against  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  Herald  &  Examiner. 

Superior  Judge  G.  C.  Niemyer  had 
previously  continued  until  April  6 
the  contempt  charges  filed  by  the 
management  against  the  guild,  the 
guild’s  petition  for  a  change  of  venue 
and  Walgreen  Company’s  intervening 
petition  to  become  a  party  to  the 
Hearst  management’s  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  the  strikers. 

The  guild  seeks  to  restrain  the 
management  from  interfering  with 
the  property  rights  of  the  defendants 
under  the  injunction  from  publishing 
and  disseminating  “false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  statements”  and  from  engaging  in 
violence  and  threats  of  violence  to 
the  defendants  and  members  of  their 
families. 


frank  seaman  dies  , 

Frank  Seaman,  81,  head  of  the 
former  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  died  March  25  at  Yama 
Farms  Inn,  Napanoch,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
operated  as  a  hobby.  He  virtually  re¬ 
tired  from  advertising  work  in  1925 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
ward  of  his  company.  Four  years 
later  he  sold  the  agency  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  it  was  merged  with  Black- 
ctt-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.  Mr.  Sea¬ 
man  was  one  of  the  original  commit¬ 
tee  which  in  1911  founded  the  Affili¬ 
ated  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

i 


McCULLAGH  CALLED 

Montreal,  March  30 — The  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee  on  radio  broad¬ 
casting  today  called  George  McCul- 
lagh,  publisher  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail,  as  a  witness  at  a  hearing  next 
Tuesday.  The  Toronto  publisher  will 
give  evidence  in  regard  to  a  dispute 
between  himself  and  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  over  the  refusal 
of  the  CBC  to  lease  a  national  network 
of  stations  for  a  series  of  speeches 
which  Mr.  McCullagh  later  broadcast 
over  a  chain  of  private  stations. 

■ 

GARY  CASE  CONTINUED 

Judge  William  T.  Fletcher  of  Gary 
continued  the  contempt  case  against 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  this 
week  until  May  1.  The  defendants 
are  J.  Ralph  Snyder,  publisher,  and 
H.  B.  Snyder  and  Myron  Harris,  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Post-Tribune.  They  are 
charged  with  contempt  because  of 
editorials  and  news  stories  criticizing 
Judge  Fletcher  for  his  conduct  of  a 
gambling  case. 

■ 

CORRECTION 

A  typographical  error  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  incorrect  circulation  figures 
credited  to  the  Haaretz,  Tel  Aviv, 
Palestine,  published  on  page  253  of 
the  International  Year  Book  number, 
Jan.  28,  1939.  These  figures  should 
read  17,000  not  170. 


BISCOS  SAIL 

Jack  Bisco,  sales  director  of  the 
United  Press,  and  his  wife  sailed 
last  week  for  Bermuda. 


Smart  Advertising 
Puts  Bamberger's  4th 

continued  from  page  7 


tages  as  a  residential  state.  As  part 
of  this  promotion  project  it  ran  in 
many  newspapers  a  series  of  seven  and 
eight-column  institutional  advertise¬ 
ments  saluting  some  of  the  industries 
and  institutions  that  make  the  state 
great. 

Owner  and  operator  of  radio  station 
WOR,  Bamberger’s  believes  in  radio 
advertising  and  has  used  it  success¬ 
fully  from  time  to  time.  Although  the 
store  has  no  program  of  its  own  on 
the  air  at  present,  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  not  broadcast  again  when¬ 
ever  it  seems  advisable  or  desirable. 

Besides  newspaper  advertising  Bam¬ 
berger’s  does  a  large  amount  of  direct 
mail  advertising  and  also  has  found 
that  a  hostess  system,  with  store  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  various  suburban  com¬ 
munities,  is  one  of  its  most  successful 
advertising  mediums.  The  store’s  imi¬ 
tated,  but  unrivaled,  hostess  service 
has  been  developed  over  a  period  of 
about  15  years,  and  is  supplemented 
by  a  speakers’  bureau  for  women’s 
clubs  and  other  organizations  and 
other  customer  services.  All  these 
are  charged  to  advertising. 


NEWSPAPER 

Valuations  for  all  purposes 
.Accounting  •  Taxes  •  Systems 
Confidential  Negotiations 

llodenpyl. 

Van  Benthuysen,  Henry  &  Co. 

70  Piii<*  Stret^l,  New  Yc»rk 


‘‘Case  Records  of  a  Psychologist” 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE 

Northwestern  University 

Case  M-137:  Edwin  J.,  aged  41,  is  the  livewire  editor  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  metropolitan  newspaper. 

“I  have  a  double  problem,”  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Crane.  “First, 
I  need  to  pare  down  my  feature  budget,  and  second.  I  hardly  have 
space  to  run  all  of  the  various  columns  which  I  now  buy  from 
syndicates. 

“Now  if  you  could  just  develop  a  single  daily  column  which 
would  cover  all  the  major  fields  of  human  interest,  as  love  and 
marriage,  children,  personality  improvement  and  the  like,  you’d  be 
doing  us  editors  a  great  favor. 

‘“nien  we  could  steer  all 
of  our  readers  into  that  sin¬ 
gle  column.  We’d  retain  our 
present  wide  feature  cover¬ 
age,  but  save  ourselves  sev¬ 
eral  columns  of  space  every 
day  for  spot  news,  as  well  as 
eliminate  the  extra  charges 
for  so  many  separate  and 
specialized  columns. 

“Editors  would  want  such 
a  comprehensive  column  to 
win  the  educators,  clergymen 
and  professional  men  so  we’d 
be  sure  to  have  the  ‘centers 
of  influence’  behind  it. 

“But  we’d  also  want 
enough  heart  throb  and  hu¬ 
man  interest  problems  to  be 
treated,  so  we’d  retain  the 
high  school  readers  and  the 
lovelorn.  If  you  could  also 
attract  the  parents  and  pa¬ 
rent-teacher  associations,  or 
make  it  the  core  of  discussion  at  women’s  clubs,  so  much  the  better. 

“Dr.  Crane,  why  don’t  you  try  to  write  a  column  according  tp  a 
busy  modem  editor’s  advance  specifications?  It  ought  to  prove  an 
economical  feature  and  very  popular  for  it  should  win  the  entire 
readership  of  the  separate  columns  we  now  are  running.” 

Dr.  Crane’s  Formula 

Dr.  Crane  followed  Ed’s  suggestion,  and  thus  developed  his  suc¬ 
cessful  column  entitled  “Case  Records  of  a  Psj'chologist.”  A  few 
editors  prefer  to  head  it  “’The  Worry  Clinic”  or  “The  Road  to  Hap¬ 
piness.”  It  covers  five  essential  fields  of  human  interest  every  week: 

I'WO  day.s  he  rovers  love  and  marriage  problems. 

ONE  day  he  covers  personality  improvement. 

ONE  day  he  covers  child  behavior  problems. 

ONE  day  he  covers  business  psychology. 

ONE  day  he  treats  neuroses,  worry,  mental  health. 

The  popularity  of  Dr.  Crane’s  column  has  been  tested  by  two  in¬ 
dependent  surveys  of  all  classes  of  newspaper  reader.  In  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  survey  of  seven  syndicate  features.  Dr.  Crane’s 
column  rated  first  among  both  men  as  well  as  women.  Larry 
Lawrence,  editor  of  the  Green  Sheet  directed  this  survey. 

In  the  Scripps-Howard  survey  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  the 
direction  of  Editor  Robert  S.  Brown,  Dr.  Crane  rated  first  or  “tops” 
with  the  women  and  third  with  the  men  in  competition  with  such 
strong  features  as  Pegler,  Clapper,  Hugh  Johnson,  Ernie  Pyle,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  and  Heywood  Broun. 

Since  last  fall  347  clergymen  and  school  officials  have  written  to 
Dr.  Crane,  via  the  newspaper  column,  for  information  and  advice, 
and  meanwhile  he  has  received  similar  letters  from  1,127  dentists 
in  the  same  few  months,  thus  showing  his  high  standing  among  the 
prestige  groups  in  the  educational  world. 

Dr.  Crane’s  Mail  Service 

Dr.  Crane’s  helpful  mail  service  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  social 
service  and  long-time  promotional  work  that  any  newspaper  can 
ever  undertake.  It  salvages  many  homes  from  divorce,  solves  child 
behavior  problems,  renews  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  would-be 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


suicides,  and  is  a  real  tonic 

to  every  community. 

It  remains  uni- 

formly  high  among  newspapers  of  such  varying 
typical  dailies  cited  below: 

circulation  as  the 

Newspaper 

Circulation 

Januarv  Mail 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  .  .  . 

. 210..’588 

1.888  ietlers 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  . 

.  94,611 

331 

Columbus  Citizen  . 

.  80..342 

.348 

Sioux  Cilv  Tribune.  .  .  . 

.  4.3,343 

.341 

Jacksonville  Journal  .  .  . 

.  .38,44.3 

127 

Muncie  Press  . 

.  17,907 

4.3 

Lynchburg  .4drance  .  .  . 

.  8,792 

.31 

At  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  later  this  month  just  ask  editors  W.  R.  Arnold, 
John  S.  Knight,  R.  S.  Brown,  Eugene  Kelly,  G.  V.  Sanders,  W.  E. 
Sutton  and  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  about  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Crane 
promotes  wholesome  “talk-up”  for  the  newspapers  carrying  his  col¬ 
umn.  His  column  is  handled  jointly  by: 

BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Winner  In 
E.  6c  P.  Contest 

continued  from  page  5 


The  first  piace  contained  a  miniature 
oil  derrick  of  cardboard  and  a  small 
can  of  oil  from  the  “fourth  oil  pro¬ 
ducing  state  in  the  nation.”  The  inside 
of  the  wrapper  informed  the  reader 
that  “Louisiana's  Pump  is  Primed.” 
and  that  “oil  flows  into  the  New 
Orleans  Market  in  millions  of  buying 
dollars.”  The  can  of  oil  contained  the 
notice  “to  reduce  sales  resistence,  oil 
well  with  advertising  in  the  Times- 
Picayune.” 

Second  mailing  piece  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  carried  two  bolls  of  cotton. 
“We’re  Pickin’  Cotton  Profits,”  the 
wrapper  stated  with  information  on 
the  crop  and  what  it  was  doing  to  the 
market  there.  Third  piece  was 
wrapped  up  to  look  like  a  piece  of 
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THERE'S  DRAMA 


IN  THE  NEWS 


^The  Knickerbocker  Neil'S 


Full  page  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  ad 
which  placed  as  second  most  valuable 
single  institutional  ad. 


sugar  cane.  It  contained  a  short  stalk 
of  cane  attached  to  a  sheet  telling  the 
value  of  the  state's  cane  crop  and 
informing  that  “Sugar  Sweetens  the 
New  Orleans  Market.” 

The  Providence  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  placed  the  second  most 
valuable  mailing  campaign  titled, 
“Making  you  acquainted  with  the 
Evening  Bulletin  in  Providence.” 
Seven  pieces  made  up  the  campaign 
with  the  first  one  carrying  a  folder 
to  hold  all  of  them.  Each  piece  was 
a  four-page  treatment  of  different 
departments  and  staffs  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  las,t  classification  for  judging 
was  data  books.  The  New  York  Sun 
took  first  place  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  second.  The  Sun’s 
book  had  a  picture  of  the  trylon  and 
perisphere  of  the  World’s  Fair  on  the 
cover  and  was  divided  into  four  parts 
treating  advertising,  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial  and  the  market.  The  Herald 
Tribune  book  was  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  which  treated  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  editorial,  market,  proof  of  re¬ 
sults  received  by  advertisers  in  that 
paper,  reader  service  and  other  data. 

The  12  judges  of  the  promotion  con- 


A.  T.  HENDERSON  COMPANY.  INC. 

851  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Phone  VAnderbilt  3-4T60 


TRAVEL  EXPERTS 


European  Cruises,  Tours  by  Steamer, 
Rail  a.jd  Air — All-Expense  Independent 
Itineraries — No  Charge  for  Service 


European  Representatives 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE — 76  rue  des 
Petits-Champs,  P.ARI8,  France 
NORTHERN  TR.ANSPORT  TRAVEL 
Bl'RE.AL' — 7  Gerrard  Street,  LONDON, 
W,  I.,  England 


. :  . . 1 

She  Xem  Ijork  (LtmcB 

This  it  one  of  a  series  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin  full  page  ads 
in  other  newspapers  which  won  first  place  for  the  most  valu¬ 
able  campaign  for  advertising. 


This  New  York  Timet  full  page  ad  won  first  place  as  the  most 
valuable  tingle  advertisement  for  advertising  in  the 
contest. 


test  were:  Richard  Stanton,  vice- 
president,  Charles  H.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  Verne  E.  Burnett,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  relations. 
General  Foods  Corp.,  New  York; 
Lester  M.  Malitz,  manager  media  de¬ 
partment,  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc., 
New  York;  C.  C.  Carr,  advertising 
manager.  Aluminum  Co.,  of  America, 
Pittsburgh;  George  P.  Slockbower, 
advertising  manager,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark;  Roy  W.  Peet,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co.,  Jersey  City;  S.  H.  Giellerup, 
vice-president  of  Marschalk  &  Pratt, 
New  York. 

W.  S.  Brown,  advertising  manager, 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Walter  Emery,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
New  York;  H.  M.  Billerbeck,  Alley 
&  Richards  Co.,  New  York;  H.  W. 
Stansbury,  Bowman  &  Columbia,  Inc., 
New  York;  and  Edgar  Kobak  vice- 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas.  Inc., 
New  York. 


YOtJ  read  Editor  & 
Pnblisher  and  profit  by  your 
reading. 


YOU  would  also  profit  by 
reading  The  Newspaper  World 
&  Advertising  Review,  Great 
Britain’s  fellow  weekly  jonmal 
to  Editor  and  Pnblisher.  Cost 
$5  per  annum. 


WE  will  send  you  post  free, 
specimen  copies  with  pleasure. 
Please  write  the  Manager 

The  Newspaper 
World 

and  Advertising  Review, 

154  Fleet  Street,  London. 


NEW  DAILY  IN  LA. 


CHAIN  TAX  KILLED 


The  Houma  (La.)  Courier,  formerly 
published  semi-weekly,  recently  en¬ 
tered  the  evening  field.  John  B. 
Gordon  and  O.  H.  Lachenmeyer  are 
publishers.  Mr.  Gordon  is  also  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  national  advertising 
manager.  Ivy  Smith  is  circulation 
manager.  The  daily  is  represented  by 
J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc. 


The  Court  of  Appeals,  Kentucky’s 
highest  tribunal,  March  21  at  Frank¬ 
fort  declared  invalid  the  1934  state 
tax  on  chain  stores.  The  ruling  was  in 
favor  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Paci¬ 
fic  Tea  Co.,  which  sought  return  of 
$52,352  paid  in  1936  for  annual  license 
taxes  on  its  200  Kentucky  stores,  and 
$49,652  paid  in  1937. 


STAHLMAN  TO  SPEAK 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher, 
Nashville  Banner,  and  president  of  the 
ANPA,  will  speak  on  “Free  Enterprise 
and  a  Free  Press”  at  the  27th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  be  held  the 
first  week  of  May  in  Washington,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 
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The  TOPICAL  INDEX  will  be  bound  into  the  semi-annual  bound 
volume,  price  at  $7.30  if  you  .  prefer  it  in  this  form.  Bound 
volumes  of  Editor  &  Publisher  with  the  Index,  provide  a  quick 
television-view  of  what  is  happening  .  .  .  what  has  happened. 
Either  way  .  .  .  the  INDEX  is  indispensable. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  Y— 29 


Oklahoma  Short  Course 
To  Hear  Photo  Experts 


By  JACK  PRICE 

the  deadline  for  enrollments  in 
the  third  annual  short  course  in 
news  photography  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Journalism  is  announced  as  Monday 
April  10.  Registrations  are  restricted 
to  300,  and  the  course  is  scheduled 
for  April  13-15.  Under  the  plan 
adopted  for  this  year  instruction  will 
be  divided  into  the  following  three 
sections: 

For  beginners  there  will  be  required 
instruction  in  fundamentals  of  pho 
tography.  Walter  Reeves,  represent 


during  1938.  The  judges  will  be  the 
editors  of  Los  Angeles  newspapers. 

New  Flash  Unit 

INCREASED  LATITUDE  and  new 
operating  convenience  are  the 
claims  advanced  by  E.  Leitz,  Inc.. 
New  York  City,  for  their  new  “Model 
V  synchronized  flash  unit  for  use 
with  the  Leica  camera.  It  can  be 
mounted  or  dismounted  in  less  than 
a  minute  and  a  spring  socket  pro¬ 
vides  for  quick  interchangeability  of 
bulbs.  A  2.5-volt  test  lamp  in  the 


tery  flow,  prevents  waste  of  lamps 
and  assures  easier  synchronization  of 
the  unit  for  individual  cameras. 


Joe  Kalec 


ing  kalart,  Inc.,  will  direct  this  in-  lamp  socket  head  indicates  the  bat- 
stniction.  Students  in  this  group  will  -  -  ■ 

be  permitted  to  attend  some  of  the 
technical  lectures. 

Clinics  Scheduled 

Lecture  meetings  will  be  conducted 
primarily  for  professional  and  ad¬ 
vanced  amateur  photographers.  These 
will  be  addressed  by  news  photogra¬ 
phers,  picture  editors,  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  photo  technicians. 

Clinics  will  be  held,  with  technical 
demonstrations  under  the  direction  of 
the  university’s  journalism  instructors. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Major 
A.  W.  Stevens,  army  expert  on  aerial 
photography  and  director  of  the  Army 
Aeronautical  Museum  at  Wright  Field, 

Dayton,  O.;  Jimmy  Laughead,  staff 
cameraman  of  the  Associated  Press, 

Dallas;  Dan  Forrestal,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Paul  Peters,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Houston  Post;  Ralph  B.  Baird, 
head  of  the  Denver  Post  photographic 
department,  and  the  writer. 

Frank  L.  Dennis,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
will  discuss  the  laws  governing  the 
publication  of  news  pictures.  A  clinic 
on  photo-engraving  problems  and 
practices  will  be  conducted  by  Ed¬ 
ward  K.  Burns  of  the  Southwestern 
Engraving  Co.,  Tulsa.  Pictorial  edit¬ 
ing  will  be  di.scussed  by  Clarke  New- 
lon.  picture  editor,  Dallas  Dispatch- 
Journal;  J.  W.  West,  managing  editor, 

Kansas  City  Journal;  John  Reed,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Wichita  Eagle  and  Tru¬ 
man  Pouncey,  picture  editor,  Dallas 
News.  Approximately  20  authorities 
will  speak. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibition  of 
photo.s  submitted  in  the  .short  course 
competition  there  will  be  displays  of 
notable  news  pictures  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  numerous  newspapers. 

Li/e  and  other  pictorial  magazines, 
and  an  exhibition  by  the  Oklahoma 
City  Camera  Club. 

The  Southwestern  Association  of 
Pictorial  Journalists  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  the  university  campus 
during  the  course. 


Camera  Knights 

A  TEN -CENT  package  of  needles 

started  Joe  Kalec,  head  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  but  it 
took  two  wars 
and  many  hours 
in  the  air  before 
he  finally  settled 
down  to  straight 
newspaper 
work. 

Bom  in  Joliet, 

III.,  in  1897,  he 
and  his  older 
brother,  Jim,  be¬ 
came  interested 
in  photography 
at  die  ages  of 
8  and  10  years,  respectively.  “We  saw 
an  advertisement,”  he  explains,  “of¬ 
fering  a  camera  free  to  anyone  who 
would  sell  so  many  10-cent  packages 
of  needles.  We  sent  for  the  needles, 
sold  them  and  got  back  in  return  a 
box  with  a  hole  in  it.  That  didn't 
satisfy  us,  so  when  Sears,  Roebuck 
came  out  with  the  first  kodaks,  we 
bought  one  and  began  to  make  money 
selling  postcards  from  our  pictures. 
That  was  our  start  in  photography.” 

In  1917  Joe  enlisted  in  the  army, 
went  overseas,  got  a  commission  and 
became  a  photographer  in  the  Air 
Corps.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  World 
War,  he  returned  home  and  then  went 
back  to  Europe  and  joined  the  Greek 
Army.  Five  months  later  he  came 
back  and  went  into  aviation,  barn¬ 
stormed  for  several  years  and  worked 
with  his  brother,  Jim,  who  helped 
him  build  and  fly  planes.  Jim  is  now 
a  private  photographer  in  Detroit.  In 


1923,  Joe,  who  was  flying  pictures  for 
Detroit  papers,  was  persuaded  to  join 
the  Free  Press  as  one  of  the  three 
photographers.  He  is  now  chief  of  the 
department,  employing  12  men.  His 
younger  brother,  George,  is  a  camera¬ 
man  on  the  Washington  Herald. 

■ 

Camera  Called 
Propaganda  Foe 
At  Photo  Meet 

Kent  State  Course  Award 
For  Best  News  Photo 
Goes  to  Ralph  Morgan 

Akron,  O.,  March  30 — The  second 
annual  short  course  in  newspaper 
photography  opened  at  a  Kent  State 
University  yesterday  with  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Karl  C.  Leebrick,  president  of 
the  school,  that  the  camera  was  an 
invaluable  adjunct  in  the  maintenance 
of  Democracy. 

“Propaganda  can  be  foisted  off  on 
anyone,”  asserted  Dr.  Leebrick,  add¬ 
ing  that  “a  picture  can  either  prove 
or  refute  any  statement  made  by  a 
Government  news  agency.” 

Jack  Price,  news  photography  col¬ 
umnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  told 
the  short  course  that  a  general  code 
of  ethics  should  be  employed  by 
cameramen  throughout  the  nation. 
He  urges  three  principles,  loyalty  to 
the  newspaper,  confidence  in  your 
work,  and  imselflshness  in  effort.  He 
said  that  integrity  and  hard  work 
were  better  aids  to  the  photographer 
than  expensive  equipment. 

H.  E.  Whitman  of  Dayton,  photog- 


Los  Angeles  Photo  Contest 
A  NEWS  PICTURE  CONTEST  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  Reineking, 
president.  Los  Angeles  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  and  head  of  the 
Los  Angeles  bureau  of  International 
News  Photos.  It  will  be  held  April 
21-23,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Open  to  all  Los  Angeles  and  Holly¬ 
wood  press  cameramen  and  publicity 
photographers,  the  contest  offers 
prizes  of  $100  cash  and  a  gold  medal 
for  first  place;  $50  a  silver  medal  for 
^cond.  and  $25  and  a  bronze  medal 
^  third  in  the  news  photo  division. 
The  winning  feature  and  sports  pic¬ 
tures  will  each  receive  $25  and  a  gold 
medal. 

All  entries  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 


BRITISH 

REPRESENTATION 

I)irect(>r.s  of  leading  London 
-\gent  will  shortly  he  in  New 
York  to  arrange  representa¬ 
tion  of  American  new.s])apers 
and  magazines.  Publishers 
interested  are  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  first  place  with 

Mr.  S.  P.  O’Connor 
c  o  Hirshon  Garfield  Inc. 
580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


raphy  expert  along  aerial  lines,  told 
of  the  developments  in  taking  pictures 
from  high  altitudes.  He  said  that 
science  had  made  it  possible,  through 
the  use  of  flashlight  bombs,  to  take 
pictures  24  hours  a  day.  He  told  also 
of  a  new  three-color  camera  now 
being  used  in  air  shots. 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  Buffalo  Times,  an 
expert  in  candid  camera  work,  pointed 
out  that  photographic  development 
had  not  helped  spread  the  use  of  the 
candid  box  in  newspaper  offices.  He 
said  the  developing  time  still  was 
slow  and  that  a  paper  with  many 
deadlines  a  day  was  handicapped  in 
efforts  to  use  the  candid.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  grain  no  longer 
was  a  problem. 

On  exhibit  as  the  short  course 
opened  was  a  room  full  of  photo¬ 
graphs  submitted  by  news  camera¬ 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
a  prize  judging. 

First  place  winner  in  the  pictorial 
division  was  Paul  Wallo  of  Chicago; 
second  place  to  Ted  Lambert,  Chicago 
and  honorable  mention  awards  were 
won  by  Victor  Pokorny  of  Arnold, 
Pa.,  Guy  Jaconelli,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  Dr. 
Gregory  Zilboorg,  New  York  City  and 
Alex  Silverberg,  Cleveland. 

The  photograph  “Thomas  Egged 
Out”  won  first  place  in  the  news  pho¬ 
tography  division  for  Ralph  Morgan 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  “Auto  Victim” 
taken  by  Samuel  L.  Mase  of  Sharon, 
Pa.,  was  awarded  second  place.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  went  to  Julius  Green¬ 
field  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Howard  Jones  of  Acme  News 
Photos  and  Glen  Fishback  of.  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  Ralph  Morgan  and  Alex 
Silverberg. 


o 


NCE  again  the  circus  trains  roll  toward  New  York, 


The  Big  Show — Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum  &  Bailey — 
will  soon  be  in  full  swing  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
streamlined  and  "restyled  in  beauty  and  splendor  for  a 
changing  world." 

That's  the  song  the  press  men — Roland  Butler,  gen¬ 
eral  press  agent;  Frank  Braden  and  Gardner  Wilson, 
story  men,  and  Jerome  Harriman,  contracting  press 
agent — are  singing. 

The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  has  turned  itself  inside 
out  to  astound  this  "changing  world."  Under  canvas, 
it  will  be  air  cooled  by  Westinghouse  Electric,  and  its 
big  top  interior  will  be  crammed  with  decor.  More  of 
that  later. 


Meanwhile,  the  publicity  staff  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
annual  spring  reunions.  Great  days  and  a  great  season 
ahead. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  waak  an  advartlsinq  classification  will  ba  analyxad  in 
thasa  colkimns.  SInca  practically  all  advartlsln9  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studlas  should  ba  of  aqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartlsars. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  110.  Church  Advertising 


OF  ALL  THE  STORIES  that  we  have 
ever  heard  about  church  attendance, 
this  one  seems  the  most  “pat”  of  all. 
At  the  close  of  a  very  impressive 
Easter  service  in  a  chvirch  that  was 
packed  to  the  walls,  the  pastor  said 
that  he  had  one  final  statement  to 
make  before  the  last  hymn  was  sung. 
He  said,  “This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  Easter  services  in 
which  I  have  ever  participated  and  I 
have  been  delisted  to  see  so  many  of 
our  old  friends  and  strangers.  To  those 
who  I  will  probably  not  see  again  imtil 
next  Blaster,  I  would  like  to  extend 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year.” 

Even  though  the  United  States  has 
a  tremendous  church  membership, 
covering  more  than  200  different  re¬ 
ligious  societies  or  churches,  the  fact 
remains  that  many  churches  today 
have  hvmdreds  of  vacant  seats  in  their 
churches  each  Sunday. 

At  Easter  time  and  during  the 
Christmas  holiday  many  of  us  have  an 
urge  to  attend  church  but  the  balance 
of  the  year  we  find  ourselves  loafing 
on  the  job  even  though  we  may  be 
members  of  a  given  religious  group. 


Why  Don't  Churches  Advertise? 

AFTER  THE  WAR.  when  the  business 
cycle  in  the  U.  S.  started  to  climb 
rapidly,  when  money  worked  and 
production  indexes  were  on  the  rise, 
one  might  find  in  small  as  well  as 
large  cities,  co-operative  church  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  that  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  men’s  club  in  a  given 
church,  or  that  had  been  developed 
by  some  advertising-minded  church 
member  who  felt  that  all  churches 
there  were  an  asset  to  the  community. 

Today,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
church  advertising  except  the  small 
one  or  two -inch  notices  that  appear 
under  a  special  classification  in  the 
Saturday  issue  of  daily  papers.  Since 
1930,  most  churches  have  experienced 
a  decline  in  their  contributions;  en¬ 
dowment  funds  have  shiaink;  interest 
on  bonds  or  securities  owned  have 
declined,  so  that  there  is  practically  no 
surplus  that  might  be  used  for  promot¬ 
ing  new  memberships  or  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  for  a  given  church. 


was  very  simple — it  consisted  of  three 
advertisements  to  be  run  each  week — 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday — 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  trustees  the  churches 
in  his  community  the  idea  of  rimning 
this  advertising  the  same  as  a  dry 
cleaner,  warehouse,  grocery  store,  or 
drug  store  campaign. 

First  objection  raised  by  the  trustees 
was  that  they  could  see  no  reason  for 
running  advertising  during  the  week 
— Saturday  was  the  logical  time  for 
running  a  church  advertisement.  They 
were  finally  brought  around  to  the 
viewpoint  that  the  campaign  was 
going  to  be  run  for  six  months,  and 
special  copy  prepared  for  Monday  and 
Wednesday  would  help  many  to  de¬ 
cide  to  attend  church  the  following 
Sunday. 

A  simple  layout  was  evolved  show¬ 
ing  a  small  cross  at  the  top  of  the 
ad,  so  that  it  could  be  quickly  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  religious  advertisement. 
Three  copy  themes  were  developed: 
The  first  one  was  devoted  to  Sunday 
School  attendance;  the  second — sup¬ 
port  the  institution  that  helped  build 
this  country;  the  third — attending 
church  regularly  and  supporting  your 
favorite  church  is  a  community  obli¬ 
gation. 

No,  the  churches  are  not  yet  filled, 
but  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  attendance  in  all  the  churches.  The 
men’s  clubs  and  the  women's  Bible 
classes  have  taken  on  a  new  im¬ 
portance  and  more  children  are  find¬ 
ing  the  attendance  of  Sunday  School 
a  helpful  and  pleasant  experience. 


local  hotel  or  club  for  lunch.  Then,  a 
frank  discussion  should  be  held  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  leaders  are  in¬ 
terested  in  joining  a  co-operative 
movement  to  win  new  friends  to  the 
church  body,  encourage  old  members 
to  attend  church  more  regularly  and 
plan  on  a  more  definite  support  of 
church  activities. 

The  second  step  is  to  present  to  the 
committee  12  or  15  advertisements 
covering  the  three  themes  already 
suggested  above.  These  advertisements 
can  be  written  by  anyone  of  the  staff 
who  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  local 
churches.  Should  these  church  lead¬ 
ers  decide  that  they  want  to  list  the 
names  of  all  the  churches  sponsoring 
the  movement,  O.  K.;  or  if  they  prefer 
to  save  this  space  for  more  copy  so 
that  the  ads  can  be  that  much  larger, 
that  is  O.  K.  The  ads  can  be  run  as 
small  as  4  inches,  single  column,  three 
times  a  week. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  many 
different  types  of  local  advertising, 
this  column  advises  a  minimum  of 
three  insertions  a  week.  It  is  our 
belief  that  three  or  four  inch  ads,  run 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
would  do  a  better  job  than  one  single 
advertisement  of  12  inches,  run  once 
a  week. 


lieves  that  American  churches  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  toward  our 
ideals  of  democracy.  Churches  can 
and  should  advertise,  but  they  need 
direction,  counsel  and  help  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  such  as  has  been  outlined 
Start  a  church  campaign  in  your 
paper  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  a 
sound  idea. 


A  Recent  Experiment 

IN  NOVEMBER,  1938,  an  official  of  a 
daily  in  a  city  of  about  50,000  popu¬ 
lation  wrote  this  column  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  rough  outline  of  a  plan  that 
he  had  developed  for  Protestant 
churches  in  his  community.  His  plan 


Church  Membership  in  the  U.  S. 
COMMUNITIES  DIFFER,  but  the  last 

Bureau  of  Census  figurers  covering 
church  membership  in  several  de¬ 
nominations  for  1926.  give  us  these 
totals:  Roman  Catholic  membership, 
18,605,000;  Methodist.  15,721,000;  Bap¬ 
tist,  8,246,000;  Lutheran,  3,939,000; 
Presbyterian,  2,623,000;  Episcopal, 
1,859,000;  Disciples  of  Christ,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Christian  Church, 
1.377,000;  Congregational,  880,000.  Sun¬ 
day  School  students  totaled  41,926,000 
for  all  denominations  in  1926. 

Based  on  the  information  we  have 
obtained  from  our  friend  who  has 
started  such  a  campaign,  the  first 
step  in  building  a  six-month  campaign 
for  churches  in  a  given  community  as 
follows: 

A  letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
pastors,  priests  or  rabbis  of  all 
churches  in  the  community.  These  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  should  be  invited  to  a 


Pro-rating  the  Cost 

THE  COST  of  the  advertising  can  be 

pro-rated  based  on  church  member¬ 
ship.  Charge  so  many  dollars  per 
hundred  communicants  or  Sunday 
School  members.  Assume  the  cost  of 
each  of  these  ads  in  $3.  the  total  cost 
for  the  week  would  be  $9.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  have  this  amount 
underwritten  by  a  few  members  of 
each  church.  Even  though  the  ads 
cost  $25  apiece,  the  average  church 
cost  would  be  just  a  few  dollars. 

Two  days  prior  to  the  writing  of 
this  particular  column,  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  a  publisher  in  a  city  located 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  city  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  three  different 
church  groups  were  sold  three  differ¬ 
ent  campaigns.  The  Episcopal  decided 
to  run  its  own  copy,  the  Presbyterian 
likewise,  and  negotiations  were  in 
progress  with  the  Catholic  group. 
While  the  amount  of  money  involved 
for  such  a  campaign  is  not  large,  a 
great  many  interesting  by-products 
might  be  developed  from  such  a  cam¬ 
paign. 

Moving  picture  people  spend  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  each  year  to  pack  their 
theatres;  the  promotors  of  baseball, 
boxing,  track  meets,  dog  tracks,  horse 
racing  associations  all  spend  large 
sums  each  year  to  attract  customers 
to  their  shows — why  cannot  a  group  of 
churches  use  the  same  formula? 

Regardless  of  our  individual  beliefs, 
the  average  man  and  woman  today  be¬ 


Signs  FTC  Stipulation 
On  "Readers'  Reports" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  27— Rus¬ 
sell  J.  Waldo  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  trad¬ 
ing  as  “North  American  Mitors' 
Service,”  has  signed  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  stipulation  to  discontinue 
representations  that  his  “Readers 
Preference  Reports”  have  figured 
largely  in  the  selection  of  advertising 
media. 

The  service  was  offered  for  sale  to 
space  buyers.  Among  his  representa¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  stipulation,  was 
the  assertion  that  his  service  reports 
were  based  on  some  12,000  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  and  the  resulting  re¬ 
plies  received  from  approximately 
90%.  The  stipulation  points  out  that 
not  more  than  35%  of  such  replies 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  Waldo 
stipulated  that  he  will  discontinue  this 
representation  and  also  the  assertions 
that  his  report  service  was  conducted 
at  the  instance  of  eight  advertising 
agencies  and  that  publications  have 
gained  or  lost  advertising  lineage  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  or  used  his  “Readers’  Prefer¬ 
ence  Reports.” 


Associated 


Newspaper  Engineers 

509  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
Kindly  Address  Correspondence  to  P.  O.  Box  573,  G.  C.  Annex 
Survey*  ud  Recommendations  re:  Audits 

Accounting  Systems 
Tax  Reviews 
Merger  Assistance 
Plant  Equipment: 

Surveys  and  layouts 
Purchasing  Department  Suggestions 
In  response  to  inquiries,  we  do  not  handle  brokerage  or  appraisal  work 

WHILE  WE  OCCASIONALLY  RECOMMEND  THAT  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  OR  CIRCULATION  CAMPAIGNS  BE  UNDER 
TAKEN  BY  OUTSIDE  FORCES,  WE  DO  N^OT  CONDUCT 
SUCH  CAMPAIGNS.  wui  CONDUCT 
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GETS  ICKES  APOLOGY 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  March  27— The 
Courier-News  of  this  city,  a  Gannet: 
newspaper,  today  published  a  letter 
from  Harold  L.  Ickes  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  apologized 
for  his  broadcast  charge  that  the  Cou¬ 
rier-News  gave  but  “passing  refer¬ 
ence”  to  his  remarks  in  his  recent 
debate  with  Frank  Gannett  on  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press.”  In  his  letter. 
Ickes  says  he  now  sees  “that  the  space 
devoted  to  my  remarks  was  equal  to 
that  given  Mr.  Gannett’s.” 


A  newspaper 


...  is  not  bought  like  an 
automobile.  Where  you  can 
gauge  a  car's  worth  after  a 
short  inspection,  it  takes 
months  or  years  to  arrive  at 
a  newspaper's  value. 

That's  why  many  of  our 
readers  hove  found  it  wise 
to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  reputable  news¬ 
paper  brokers  in  purchasing 
a  property. 

Some  of  these  brokers 
hove  spent  years  in  the  field 
and  know  newspaper  values. 
They  con  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  you  in  buying  a 
property. 

But  be  sure  you  deal  with 
a  reliable  broker.  Those 
listed  on  the  Classified  Page 
in  the  “Newspapers  Bought 
and  Sold"  classification  ore 
leaders  in  the  field.  Turn 
now  to  their  offerings. 
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Seeks  Overtime 
Exemption  for 
(200-A-Month  Jobs 

Norton  Bill  Amending  Wage 
Act  Said  to  Have  Approval 
Oi  Administration 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  29 — 
Newspaper  employes  who  are  paid 
$200  or  more  a  month  would  be 
exempted  from  the  overtime  work 
prohibition  of  the  Wage-Hour  law 
under  an  amendment  presented  to 
the  House  today  by  Representative 
Mary  T.  Norton  who  pilot^  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  to  enactment. 

The  sponsorship  indicates  Adminis¬ 
tration  approval.  Mrs.  Norton,  a 
Democrat  from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor,  a  loyal  New  Dealer,  and  a 
confidant  of  the  White  House. 

Sponsor  Says  Press  Exempted 
In  effect  the  amendment,  which  is 
one  of  many  embraced  in  an  omnibus 
bill  suggesting  changes  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  offers  employ¬ 
ers  the  opportunity  to  be  rid  of  the 
problem  of  overtime  if  they,  in  re¬ 
turn,  will  establish  a  minimum  salary 
of  $200  a  month  for  their  “white  col¬ 
lar”  workers. 

Newspaper  employes  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  specifically,  but  Mrs.  Norton 
explained  in  an  oral  supplement  to  a 
written  statement  which  she  issued 
today,  that  they  are  included  among 
the  groups  to  be  exempted. 

At  the  office  of  Administrator  Elmer 
F.  Andrews  it  was  stated  that  he  has 
been  conferring  with  Chairman  Nor¬ 
ton  for  several  weeks,  working  out 


with  her  a  series  of  amendments  to 
cover  the  more  troublesome  questions 
which  have  arisen  since  the  law  be¬ 
came  effective.  The  section  on  “white 
collar”  workers,  it  was  explained,  is 
favored  by  him  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  overtime  editorial  employ¬ 
ment. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  law’s  appli¬ 
cation,  Elisha  Hanson,  attorney,  and 
a  committee  of  publishers  made  per¬ 
sonal  and  written  presentations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  suggestion  that  reporters 
“on  continuous  assignment,”  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  44-hour  work  week 
maximum.  The  amendment  now  pro¬ 
posed  is  much  broader  in  its  cover¬ 
age,  but  it  has  the  restriction  that  a 
minimum  wage  of  $200  a  month  must 
be  paid  before  a  worker  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  or  suffered  to  work,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  44  hours  a  week  without  over¬ 
time  pay. 

frofessionalism  May  Be  Shelved 

Another  plan  which  had  been  under 
consideration,  but  which  is  likely  to 
be  dropped  in  view  of  the  pendency 
of  the  Norton  amendments,  would 
place  editorial  and  reportorial  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  exempted  class  as  “pro¬ 
fessionals.”  The  fact  that  a  news¬ 
paper  employe  will  be  exempted  if 
he  is  paid  $200  a  month  or  more,  as¬ 
suming  adoption  of  the  Norton  amend¬ 
ments,  is  likely  to  react  against  ex¬ 
emption  of  newsmen  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  “professionals.” 

It  is  expected  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  by  Mrs.  Norton  to  have  the 
amendments  brought  up  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  rule  of  procedure  which  will  pre¬ 
clude  amendments  on  the  floor.  She 
has  shared  the  reluctance  expressed 
by  Administrator  Andrews  to  permit 
“a  field  day”  on  the  House  floor  which 
might  amend  the  Act  out  of  service¬ 
able  existence.  No  such  rules  are 


obtainable  in  Senate  procedure,  and 
difficulty  may  be  faced  there. 

Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  has  introduced 
corresponding  amendments  in  the  Up¬ 
per  House  to  make  possible  simul¬ 
taneous  consideration  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
■ 

Agency  Man  Says 
Newspapers  Best 
For  Relations  Job 

The  advertising  column  of  the  daily 
newspaper  is  the  best  place  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  cultivate  its  public  relations 
Harry  A.  Berk,  vice-president  of  J. 
Sterling  Getchell,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  told  the  Advertising 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York  Monday 
night. 

“The  advertising  agency  must  be 
public-relations  conscious  today  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business.  Good  advertising  for 
a  corporation  must  do  more  than  sell 
the  product.  It  must  also  reflect  the 
standing  and  the  policies  of  the  com¬ 
pany,”  Mr.  Berk  said. 

“Business  has  learned  that  today  it 
must  speak  for  itself,  that  it  must 
explain  its  policies  and  its  advantages 
and  its  services  to  a  public  that  is 
prone  to  take  for  granted  the  good 


things  that  industry  has  brought  to 
American  life. 

“And  business  has  found  that  the 
best  place  to  cultivate  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  daily  newspaper. 

“Here,  through  using  a  bright,  inter¬ 
esting  advertising  technique,  the  cor¬ 
poration  can  tell  its  side  of  the  story 
in  a  human  way  that  is  ‘News.’  And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  best 
place  to  get  advertising  with  news 
value  reading  is  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  paper. 

“Honesty  in  advertising  is  just  good 
public  relations  pure  and  simple.  Ob¬ 
scure,  exaggerated  claims  not  only 
draw  governmental  fire — but  they 
deaden  the  buying  incentive  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  that  is  more  sophisticated  today 
than  ever  before. 

Copy  Exaggeration  l<  Bad 

“The  exaggerations  of  an  over-en¬ 
thusiastic  copy  writer  can  be  the  worst 
kind  of  public  relations  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  For  there  is  no  substitute  for 
forthright  honesty  in  advertising. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  selling  your 
product  in  an  honest,  straightforward 
way. 

“Thus  today,  the  successful  adver¬ 
tising  agency  must  view  its  work 
critically,  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  ‘how  much  will  the  ad  sell’ 
but  what  effect  will  it  have  upon  the 
standing  and  the  reputation  of  the 
company.” 


A  NEW  KIND  OF 

PRINTING  EDUCATION 


SERVING  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  AND 
ABILITIES 

Each  student  is  urged  to  select  individual  objectives. 

His  instruction  begins  at  the  point  indicated  by  his 
previous  training  and  experience. 

He  progresses  as  rapidly  as  his  own  abilities  permit. 

He  develops  personal  responsibility  and  effectiveness. 

His  program  is  correlated  by  means  of  general  basic 
training  plus  special  emphasis  upon  the  areas  contri¬ 
buting  most  directly  to  his  chosen  objectives. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLISHING  AND  PRINTING 

A  PRIVATELY  ENDOWED  NON-PROFIT-MAKING  INSTITUTION 

Rochester  Athenaeum  cind  Mechanics  Institute 
Rochester,  New  York 
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T^I^Tf  of  intcr-district  softball  games  and. 

&  It  lOy  1  ClIIl  according  to  Frank  O.  Lewis,  Record 

__  ^  it*  circulation  promotion  manager,  “have 

0©t  1  or  set  the  managers  nearly  crazy  since 

the  questionnaire  came  out,  wsmting 
Juno  Nlootin^  know  when  we  start  to  play.” 

IndicmapoUs  Convention  Starts  in  6  Months 

„  .  ,  ,  e  11  TN  SMALL  DAILY  circulators  will  be 

To  Include  Small  Dailies  interested  in  the  experience  of  the 

Group  Discussions  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph  adding 

D  A  DDAKincMDiiD<-  1.956  new  subscribers  in  six  months. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  rm.  rr.  i  u  •  ui-  u  j  ■  •* 

'  The  Telegraph  is  published  in  a  city 

Program  plans  for  the  1939  con-  of  12,000  population  and  maintains 
vention  of  the  International  Circula-  carrier  delivery  service  in  27  suburban 
tion  Managers  Association,  to  be  held  towns.  It  is  a  six-day  evening  paper 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel.  Indianapolis,  and  uses  10  pages  of  color  comics  in 
June  20-22,  were  tentatively  approved  the  Saturday  edition.  Keenest  com¬ 
at  a  meeting  in  Dallas  of  ICMA  offi-  petition  comes  from  Omaha  and  Den- 
cials  last  week-end.  ver  morning  papers,  according  to 

Group  Discussions  H.  L.  Belle,  Telegraph  circulation 

In  addition  to  featuring  a  number  of  j 


well-known  speakers,  the  program  7)  ^hich  nearly  2,000 

wi  see  o  give  represen  subscribers  were  added,  the  Telegraph 

smaller  newspapers  an  opportunity  to  ,  salesmen  and  its  carrier  oreani- 
discuss  their  important  problems.  The  7  1  organi 

afternoon  of  Ju^  21  will  be  devoted  nation  On  Feb.  7^  the  pa^r  announced 
to  their  group  meetings.  Eric  Mac-  «  contest  for  North  Platte  carri^, 
INNES,  ChUlicothe  (O.)  Scioto-Gazette  them  mto  two  teams.  The 

and  Telegraph,  has  been  designated  ^ 

chairman  of  the  group  representing  25  cents  for  each  new  order;  the 
c  ,  .t  coAon  Winning  team  each  week  received  an 

newspapers  of  less  than  50,000  circu-  *  j  n  j  au  •  a  il¬ 

lation  G.  E.  Carvel.  St.  Louis  Post-  ^^^^ra  dollar  and  the  winner  at  the 
Dispatch,  president  of  the  Midwest  ^he  contest  was  awarded  an 

Circulation  Managers  Association,  will 

serve  as  chairman  of  the  section  de-  incentive,  with  the  winners 

voted  to  newspapers  of  more  than  ^^^mg  chicken  and  the  losers  getting 
SO  non  beans. 

,  Added  Bonus 

Prominent  speakers  listed  include 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the  »»  t,  n  j  au  a  u  • 

A  T  A  A  A  f  n.  uv  /-V  •  •  Mr.  Belle  announced  that  each  carrier 

American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion;  ,  ,  cjj  u 

-  _ who  produced  10  verified  orders  would 

Cranston  Williams,  secretary-man-  jj-a-  i  u  c  i»orA 

,  c  Ai.  XT  n  u  receive  an  additional  bonus  of  $2.50. 

ager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  ,,  ^  ,  ^a^  *4 

lishers  Association;  Elisha  Hanson,  An>s  really  clicked  ne  stated.  More 

general  counsel  American  Newsoaoer  organization  secured 

^neral  coun^l.  American  Newspaper  ^  ^  ^  j 

Publishers  Association;  Harry  B.  n  i  j  au  a- 

Adsit,  New  York  World-Telegram, 

former  labor  commissioner  of  the  served  fried  chicken 

ANPA;  and  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  wiA  all  the  trimmings. 

Hearst  newspapers,  chairman  of  the  „  February  drive  netted  the  Tele- 
ANPA  Newspaper  Boy  Welfare  Com-  ^raph  520  new  ci  y  subscribers  of 
.A.  ^  ^  which  354  were  obtained  by  26  car- 

mixtee*  ai_  t  a  ai_  a  ^  a 


During  the  six-month  period  (Oct. 


Work-Shop  Sessions 


which  354  were  obtained  by  26  car¬ 
riers.  Despite  the  fact  that  about 
60%  of  the  1,956  starts  were  yearly 


Of  special  interest  will  be  the  “work-  contracts,  they  cost  a  fraction  less 
shop”  sections  under  the  direction  of  than  36  cents  each,  according  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Whiting,  Montreal  Star,  and  Belle. 

Russell  Stokley,  Elyria  (O.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram.  Ample  time  will  also  Cultivating  Collegians 
be  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  state  »fr.TA..»T  »»  a  »ta  . 


and  national  laws  affecting  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  circulation  departments. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  in  col¬ 
lege  communities  may  find  the  plan 
used  by  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 


Prograrn  arrangements  are  under  Statesman  helpful  in  securing  sub- 
the  direction  of  Don  R.  Davis,  Btrm-  scriptions  from  college  students.  Each 
ingham  (Ala.)  JVctcs-Age-Herald,  first  September,  approximately  10,000 
vice-president  of  ICMA  Assisting  “move”  into  Austin,  home  of 

Mr.  Davis  in  developing  the  program  the  state  university.  To  quote  P.  F. 
are  President  Jack  Estes  Dallas  Fincher.  American-Statesman  circula- 
News;  M.  W.  Halm^cher,  Oklahoma  tion  chief,  “here  is  one  plan  that 
CityOklahonian  &  Times;  and  L.  W.  perhaps  might  prove  interesting  to 


McFetridge,  Tulsa  World,  ICMA  sec¬ 
retary  -treasurer. 

The  Carrier  Speaks 

TO  ASCERTAIN  the  general  trend  of 

thinking  among  carrier  boys,  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  questionnaire  survey,  re¬ 
ceiving  131  replies  out  of  139  queried. 
To  the  question:  “Do  you  like  the 
Stockton  Record’s  carrier-salesman 
advancement  program  of  junior,  senior 
and  master?”  the  paper  received  119 
favorable  answers. 

Virtually  all  of  the  boys  who  have 
not  won  a  “100%”  belt  and  buckle 
for  four  consecutive  months  as  a  100% 
carrier  indicated  they  are  trying  to 
win  one.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
voted  for  a  sweater  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  months;  51  carriers  said  they 
favored  the  summer  camp  vacation 
offer,  while  71  indicated  they  would 
take  the  cash  equivalent.  The  sum¬ 
mer  camp  award  goes  to  carriers 
who  make  10  out  of  12  “100%”  months 
during  the  year. 

Carriers  voted  114  to  13  for  a  series 


somebody  sometime: 

“We  wantcj  these  people  to  have  a  copy 
of  our  paper,  to  re.ad  it  and  to  know  that 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 

gives  uniform  inking 
at  all  speeds  —  Better 
printing  —  Does  not 
flood  or  pale  —  Less 
spoilage 

Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


we  were  going  to  give  it  to  them  for  a 
week.  In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  sample 
them  for  a  week  and  then  sell  them  our 
paper.  We  have  used  letters,  front  page 
sticker  and  other  methods,  and  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  success,  like  this; 

“On  the  first  day  that  we  gave  our  samples 
away,  we  ran  off  our  regular  home  edition 
then  had  a  make-over  on  the  first  page  and 
ran  our  samples.  This  is  what  was  on  the 
first  page  of  our  Sample  Edition:  We  had  an 
orange  headline  (Texas  University  colors 
are  orange  and  white).  We  also  had  a 
thrcc<olumn  box  in  orange  color,  giving  the 
prospect  the  same  message  you  would  give 
them  in  a  letter.  We  had  University  pic¬ 
tures  in  orange,  and  most  of  the  news  on 
the  front  p.age  was  about  the  University 
and  of  interest  to  the  students. 

“It  did  catch  their  attention  and,  of  course, 
we  followed  up  each  sample  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  the  end,  we  realized  more  success 
than  we  have  had  with  any  other  method.” 

Carrier  Trips 

WITH  two  world’s  fairs  in  progress, 

newspaper  carrier  boys,  no  doubt, 
will  have  opportunities  to  visit  the 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  exposi¬ 
tions  this  summer.  Although  San 
Francisco  will  attract  many  carriers 
on  the  West  Coast,  San  Francisco  News 
carriers  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
earn  a  transcontinental  trip  to  New 
York.  The  four  carriers  who  obtain 
the  greatest  number  of  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  during  March,  April,  May  and 
June  will  qualify.  The  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  will  award  three  carriers 
all -expense  trips  to  the  San  Francisco 
fair. 

NEW  ABC  IVEMBERS 

The  following  daily  newspapiers  have 
been  admitted  into  membership  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations:  Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Herald  and  Genius; 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald  and  the 
Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald. 

RAISES  SALES  PRICE 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News  on  March  20  raised  its  price 
from  two  to  three  cents  a  copy,  home 
delivery  carrier  price  from  15  to  18 
cents  a  week. 

CIRCULATORS'  MEETING 

The  Minnesota  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  meet  May  16-17  at 
the  Lowrie  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

ORDER 

r-NOW— I 

THE  NE'W  1939 
STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER.... 

The  24th  annual  Standard 
Advertising  Register,  Product 
Edition,  completely  revised 
since  lanuary,  contains  de¬ 
tailed  data  on  12.000  national 
and  sectional  advertisers.  It 
gives  for  each  advertiser,  key 
executives.  Advertising 
Agency,  media  used  and  all 
essential  data  for  soliciting 
and  sales  promotion. 


NEWSBOY  POUCY 

An  insurance  policy  specifically  de- 
signed  to  meet  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  individual  publisher  with 
respect  to  his  newspaper  boy  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  handled  on  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  basis,  has  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Newspaper  Boy  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  a  series  of 
conferences  with  representatives  of 
one  of  the  largest  underwriters  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Public 
Liability  insurance  in  the  country,  an 
ANPA  Bulletin  reports  this  week 
Use  of  the  policy  is  expected  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  use  of  special  endorsements 
on  Workmen’s  Compensation  policies 
and  reimbursement  agreements  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  insurance  car¬ 
riers  in  connection  with  claims  from 
independent  contractors.  It  is  not  a 
substitute  for  standard  Workmen’s 
Compensation  and  Public  Liability 
Policies,  the  bulletin  points  out. 

RULES  ON  CARRIER  BOY 

Referee  F.  Merle  Mackin  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  has  ruled  that  a  Wil/ce*- 
Barre  Record  carrier  boy,  although 
operating  as  a  “little  merchant,”  is  an 
employe  of  the  newspaper  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  because  of  the  guild  strike  in  that 
city.  Decision  as  to  an  appeal  is  being 
considered  by  the  publisher.  Referee 
Mackin  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  by  ruling  that  Robert 
Spagnolo,  carrier  boy  selling  and  de¬ 
livering  the  Record  before  the  strike, 
was  entitled  to  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.  The  referee  ruled  the 
Record  controlled  the  work  of  the 
claimant,  despite  the  independent  con¬ 
tract  relations. 


LINOTYPE- 


For  ^ 
Prolits"  Sake 

-BLUE  STREAK 

Linotype's  many  important 
advantages  con  cut  costs  in 
your  composing-room. 

LINOTYPE 

Linotype  Memphis  Family 
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Conference  Told 
How  to  Build 
Dailies'  Market 

Reach  Non-Advertisers 
With  Campaign.  Wisconsin 
Group  Advised 

Greater  advertising  and  circulation 
efforts  are  necessary  to  build  stronger 
newspaper  markets,  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League — School  of 
Journalism  conference  for  business 
department  heads  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  was  told  March  23-24  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  conference  took  its  theme  from 
a  “back  to  school”  procedure  planned 
by  A.  C.  Nequette,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  and  Professors  Grant  M. 
Hyde  and  Frank  Thayer  of  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

How  to  Get  Extra  Local  Ads 

That  newspapers  can  get  extra  local 
advertising  business  without  dipping 
into  regular  advertising  accounts,  was 
the  contention  of  M.  N.  Taylor,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Merrill  Herald.  Mr. 
Taylor  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
dramatizing  the  force  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  campaign  form  to  non¬ 
advertisers.  Elmer  C.  Tryon,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Marinette  Eagle-Star, 
stressed  the  times-a-week  system  of 
selling  local  advertising  over  any  other 
type. 

“Vital  to  the  success  of  this  plan  are 
salesmen  who  believe  in  the  multiple 
times-a-week  contract  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  competent  enough  to  write  95% 
of  the  copy  submitted,”  said  Mr. 
Tryon.  “Staggering  of  contracts  is 
important,  to  avoid  wholesale  expira¬ 
tion  if  several  advertisers  fail  to 
renew.” 

“Offensive  vs.  Defensive  Selling,” 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Nequette,  was 
based  on  an  extensive  consumer 
analysis  of  Madison  families  in  1938. 
“The  use  of  consumer  analysis,”  said 
Mr.  Nequette,  “provides  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  with  which  to  combat  arguments 
of  national  advertisers  that  they  are 
already  securing  all  business  available. 
The  analysis  is  an  intelligent  tool  that 
puts  the  advertising  salesman  on  the 
offensive.” 

lufiness  Training  Emphasized 

In  an  introductory  address.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hyde  described  the  newer 
educational  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  the  business  side  of  newspaper 
work  by  the  schools  of  journalism. 
This  business  training.  Prof.  Hyde 
^  said  further,  is  being  added  to  the 
curricula  of  the  schools  with  no  loss 
of  attention  to  the  editorial  work. 

Discussing  “Modem  Trends  in 
Newspaper  Typography,”  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie,  director  of  typography, 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  Chicago,  said 
newspapers  must  avail  themselves  of 
every  new  advance  in  typography  that 
makes  for  reader  ease  and  comfort. 

An  entertainment  feature  was  the 
|5th  annual  gridiron  banquet  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journalism 
fraternity,  featuring  as  speaker  James 
“  Young.  INS  Tokyo  correspondent. 

urges  newspaper  spa 

Speaking  on  newspaper  advertising 
®nd  its  advantages  to  the  bottler  of 
wrbonated  beverages.  Hill  F.  Best, 
ctroit  newspaper  representative  ad- 
ressed  the  28th  annual  state  conven- 
mn  of  the  Michigan  Bottlers  of  Car- 
nat^  Beverages  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
arch  29.  Mr.  Best  pointed  out  to  the 
filers  assembled  that  the  Coca-Cola 
uewspaj^r  campaign  was  one  of  the 
^  largest  individual 

product  campaign  now  running  in 
‘^wspapers.  Further  discussion  was 


made  about  a  carbonated  beverage 
week  to  take  its  place  along  with  other 
food  weeks  so  prevailent  at  this  time. 
The  Carbonated  Beverage  Week  this 
year  will  be  held  May  22.  It  is  based 
on  a  plan  originally  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Best  and  National  Carbonator  &  Bot¬ 
tler,  trade  paper  of  the  industry. 

■ 

R.  R.  Is  Consistent  User 
Of  Newspaper  Space 

Pointing  out  no  other  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  so  consistent  a  record 
as  the  railroads  in  the  patronage  of 
newspaper  advertising  space,  George 
M.  Crowson,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central  System,  recently 
issued  a  statement,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  I.  C.  president,  to  key 
members  of  the  railroad  staff,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

President  J.  L.  Beven’s  remarks  on 
effective  use  of  newspaper  space 
follow: 

“One  of  the  commodities  which  the 
railroads  purcha.se  in  not  inconsider¬ 
able  amounts  is  newspajjer  space. 
Even  in  depression  times  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  budget  of  the  Illinois 
Central  System  alone  runs  into  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  railroads  as  a  whole  spend  well 
up  into  the  millions. 

“The  railroads,  moreover,  are  fairly 
steady  customers  of  the  newspapers. 
For  example,  one  kind  of  advertising 
the  Illinois  Central  does  is  that  in 
which  the  president  discusses  the 
policy  of  this  railroad  and  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  general,  in  order  that  em¬ 
ploye  effort  may  be  fully  co-ordinated 
and  public  understanding  and  good 
will  proportionately  cultivated.  This 
one  type  of  Illinois  Central  advertising 
has  been  appearing  in  on-line  news¬ 
papers  monthly  for  nearly  nineteen 
years. 


c  E  Tt  T I  n  E  o 


“There  are  about  500  such  news¬ 
papers.  Space  per  paper  has  averaged 
at  least  twenty  column  inches  monthly 
over  the  nineteen  years,  or  240  column 
inches  (nearly  two  full  pages)  a  year. 
Multiplying  by  years  and  papers 
gives  us  a  grand  total  use  over  that 
period  of  at  least  2,280,000  column 
inches,  or  something  like  16,000  news¬ 
paper  pages. 

“The  outcome  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  space  and  words  except  for 
this  one  thing — when  called  upon  to 
produce  the  service  promised,  Illinois 
Central  workers  have  backed  their 
words  by  their  deeds;  and  the  result¬ 
ing  combination  has  won  for  this 
railroad  a  most  satisfactory  measure 
of  public  respect  and  affection.” 

Public  Relations 
Require  Fact  Finding 

continued  from  page  16 

Unpleasant  surprises  may  await 
some  publishers  as  they  study  the  at¬ 
titude  of  parts  of  this  organized  com¬ 
munity  public.  In  schools  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  women’s  groups  some  of  the  press 
is  likely  to  find  imfavorable  attitudes 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer  co-operative 
movement.  Attacks  on  advertising 
are  frequent  in  the  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  carried  on  in  both  groups. 

The  recently  discovered  fact  that 
skepticism  concerning  advertising  has 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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increased  50%  in  four  years  among 
women  in  the  group  under  30  can 
perhaps  be  traced  in  part  to  the  kind 
of  consumer  education  prevalent  in 
certain  schools  and  women’s  groups. 
Newspaper  public  relations  can  well 
incorporate  a  lively  interest  in  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  its  program. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  employe  group, 
the  news  source  public  is  of  esp>ecial 
importance  in  the  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  because  it  also  speaks 
with  the  authority  which  comes  from 
closer  association  with  the  press  than 
is  the  lot  of  the  average  citizen. 

News  source  confidence  must  be 
maintained  through  fair  treatment, 
courtesy,  and  accurate  handling  of 
the  materials  with  which  the  source 
entrusts  the  press.  The  attitude  of 
some  city  desks  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
criticism  from  persons  involved  in 
the  news.  Persistent  and  obvious  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy  in  quest  of  incon¬ 
sequential  stories  and  pictures  is  no 
present  help  to  promotion  of  better 
public  relations.  Many  city  desks 
could  profit  by  learning  that  stories 
and  pictures  are  not  always  worth  in 
reader  interest  the  ill-will  en¬ 
gendered  in  obtaining  them. 

Readers  and  employes  are  the  key 
publics  in  newspaper  public  rela¬ 
tions,  however.  ’They  should  be 
studied  first.  Scientific,  factual  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  they  present 
can  result  in  an  initial  public  rela¬ 
tions  victory  which  will  leave  press 
critics  bewildered  and  helpless. 
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Let  as  help 
Tou  get  uiore 
business  from 
the  rich 
\VA§HI]\GTOX 
market  (D.C.) 


When  the  delivery  boy 
meets  the  family — 

— all  dressed  up  and  on  their 
way  to  the  movies,  it  is  time 
the  office  down  town  knew 
about  it  and  did  something. 
Maybe  too  many  page  forms 
are  stepping  on  the  heels  of 
the  “starters”  in  the  stereo 
room.  If  so,  the  remedy  is 
plain — Certified  speed. 

M. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  ihtU.S.A. 

CERIlFliD  BRV  MAT  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Newsman  Reports  ^nuneo  ±xuiuu>wu  ng-  Paoe  Edition  *  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Better  Vatican,  Is  Press  Chronicler  claLngV  largest  edlUon  ever 

M  nix*  _ continued  from  page  9  published  by  any  weekly  newspaper  in  Post-Intelligencer  was  upheld,  with 

X^rOSS  AOlCitlOIlS  !  T!  I  T  .  ,  ,  ,  the  U.  S.,  the  Webster  (Mass.)  Times  certain  modifications,  by  the  U.  S.  Cir- 

written  anything  of  the  kmd,  had  ^aj-ch  23  issued  a  200-page  special  cuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Fran- 
McGum.  N.  Y.  Herald  never  wired  or  sent  by  mail  any  such  edition  marking  “200  Hundred  Years  cisco  March  23.  TTie  court  ruled  back 

Tribune  Back  After  Three  ^ Bi^alo  Express  had  progress”  of  Webster,  and  the  80th  pay  retroactive  to  July,  1936,  should 

Tnbune.  Back  Alter  Itiree  printed  anything  of  the  kind,  anniversary  of  the  paper.  The  gross  be  paid  Lynch.  In  a  supplementary 

Weeks  Abroad  ‘I  wired  some  legal  friends  ^  advertising  revenue  for  the  issue  was  opinion  heirs  or  personal  representa- 

.  f  A  •  VI  ^  libel  claiming  $20,^  approximately  $8,000,  Maurice  Ver  tives  of  Philip  Armstrong  discharged 

The  journey  of  the  American  Eccle-  ^mages,  against  ^e  Commercial,  standig,  advertising  manager,  said.  with  Lynch,  were  ruled  eligible  for 
siastical  delegation  to  Rome  for  the  The  owner,  James  D.  Warren,  came  «  ■  .  j  mt-  r»  i  i  *u 

1  *•  „  Piiw  i  TIT  I.-  I  *  c  T  i..  Printed  on  a  Winn  Book  stock,  the  back  pay  to  which  Armstrong  was  en- 

election  and  coronation  ot  Rope  Rius  to  Washington  to  fix  things  up.  I  in-  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  -j  ah 

VTT  in  imnroved  rela-  on  oKionf  fn  hn  appeared  in  tabloid  size.  All  tided.  Armstrong  died  March  18, 


Charles  A.  Hamilton 
Is  Press  Chronicler 


Weekly  Issues 
200-Page  Edition 


BACK  PAY  TO  LYNCH 


McGum.  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune,  Back  After  Three 
Weeks  Abroad 


XII  has  resulted  in  improved  rela-  sisted  upon  an  abject  apology  to  be  P^pvi  Lnu.um 

tions  between  the  Vatican  and  the  printed  upon  the  editorial  page  of  ^ 

working  press,  according  to  William  that  day.  Warren  objected,  but  I  de-  ^  ^  i  * 


r  Mr.  1937.  Because  7  2/10%  of  the  Post- 
sand-  Intelligencer’s  daily  circulation  went 


™„d^’^;haV  h;  .ele7.phrhe  edi;«rral  wiched  Ihb  issue  in  bvtwvon  my  outside  the  s.a«  ihe»ur.  ruled  ,h. 
Tribune  reporter,  who  returned  from  ^mediately.  At  this  juncture,  Mr, 


Rome  last  week. 


Warren  checked  ^hh  ^D^n  Lament  P-P-”  commented,  tion. 


McGurn  went  to  Italy  with  the  (Cleveland’s  secretary),  and  his  story  P^P®*^  16-pages 

party  of  Cardinals  Mundelein  and  was  completely  refuted.  Mr.  Lament  ®  weeK. 

Dougherty  in  a  dual  capacity  as  cor-  told  him  I  was  always  welcome  at  On  the  Webster  paper  since  1937, 
respondent  and  vacationist.  In  Rome  the  White  House.  The  Commercial  Mr.  Ver  Standig  28,  previously  had 


he  noticed  “a  tremendous  change  in  printed  the  apologetic  editorial, 
the  relations  of  the  Vatican  with  the  Two  Retractions  in  55  Years 


served  on  the  advertising  staffs  of  the 
Boston  American,  Boston  Transcript, 


CHICAGO  WINS 

Chicago,  March  30 — Chicago  Golden 
Glove  boxers  defeated  New  York  9 
to  7  here  last  night  in  the  12th  annual 
intercity  boxing  tournament,  spon- 


the  relations  of  the  Vatican  with  the  Two  Retractions  in  55  Years  Boston  American,  Boston  Transcript,  j^^ercity  boxing  tournament,  spon- 

press.  From  practical  indifference  “Fifty-five  years  later  (only  a  few  the  Quinciy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  Chicago  Tribune  and 

their  attitude  was  transformed  to  one  months  ago,  to  be  exact),  a  Washing-  and  was  advertising  manager  of  the  jvctc  York  News.  More  than  19,500 
of  complete  co-operation,  he  said  in  newspaper  dug  up  the  same  story  Hudson  (Mass.)  News  Enterprise.  He  persons  witnessed  the  contests.'  It 
an  interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  printed  it.  How  they  obtained  also  was  advertising  manager  of  the  was  Chicago’s  seventh  triumph  in  the 


Credits  American  Cardinals 

“The  new  attitude  of  the  Vatican  is 
largely  due  to  efforts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cardinals  and  their  party  in  be- 


it.  I  don’t  know.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Leopold  Shoe  Corp.,  Boston. 

the  editor  very  similar  to  the  one  I _ _ _ 

dispatched  more  than  half  a  century  j 
ago,  and  obtained  a  retraction.  This  ' 


12  series  of  battles. 


half  of  the  working  press.  Cardinal  time,  I  didn’t  have  to  threaten  suit. 
Mundelein  and  the  Rev.  Salvatore  M.  “I  wouldn’t  have  sued  anyway;  I 
Burgio,  C  M.,  secretary  to  Cardinal  considered  it  swell  publicity.” 
Dougherty,  in  particular,  evinced  The  most  important  news  story  Mr. 
great  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Hamilton  recalls  in  a  quick  memory 
press,”  Mr.  McGurn  commented.  tour  was  the  shooting  of  President 

Treatment  of  reporters  covering  the  Garfield.  He  tells  it  this  way:  “The 
ceremonies  at  the  Vatican  contrasted  incident  happened  while  I  was  run- 
strongly  with  that  accorded  the  press  "‘"f,  ^  country  weekly  at  East  Aurora, 
at  previous  coronations.  Then  report-  N.  Y.,  a  year  before  I  came  to  Wash¬ 
ers,  for  the  most  part,  had  to  shift  for  ^ 

themselves.  Many  were  unable  to  en-  ^  g®“mg  my  paper 

ter  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  to.P^ess.  I  was  having  the  paper 


the  rites  took  place.  Those  lucky 
enough  to  enter  often  had  to  stand 
in  the  back  far  from  the  center  of 
activity. 

This  time,  however,  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  was  reserved  for  the  press  along- 


printed  in  Buffalo  and  saw  an  account  ! 
on  the  bulletin  outside  the  Buffalo  , 
Express  office.  Immediately  I  had  | 
my  printer  turn  the  column  rules.  I 
The  East  Aurora  Times,  my  paper, 
was  the  first  to  ‘go  in  mourning’  for  | 
President  Garfield — and  that  was  two  i 


% 


\ 


side  the  diploinatic  section  and  the  before  he  died” 

Pope  s  altar,  affording  reporters  an  ^he  assassination  of  President  Mc- 
excellent  view  of  the  ceremonies.  Me-  Kinley  looms  large  in  his  review  of 
Gurn  said^  In  addition’  benches  were  i^^portant  stories.  It  happened  at  the 
provided  for  the  press.  Most  people  ^hen  Mr.  Hamilton  was 

had  to  stand,  as  St.  Peter  s  is  not  pro-  attending  with  his  children.  A  police- 
vided  with  chairs.  Vatican  officials  an  old  friend,  permitted  him  to 

even  provided  reporters  with  note  ^^ter  the  fire-house  to  which  the 


pads. 

Pictures  of  the  coronation  were 
taken  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
This  was  made  possible,  McGurn  ex¬ 
plained,  through  the  intercession  of 
Father  Burgio,  who  convinced  Vati- 


wounded  President  had  been  carreid, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  last  news¬ 
paperman  to  see  McKinley  alive. 

The  Spanish-American  War,  and 
the  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Central  Powers  find  place  on  his  list 


can  authorities  of  the  interest  of  the  of  “big  stories,”  but  he  considers  the 


American  people  in  the  ceremonies. 

■ 

New  York  Times  Buys 
Six  Wood  Press  Units 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  New  York  Times 
has  placed  an  order  with  them  for  six 
more  high-speed  steel  printing  imits, 
with  two  folders.  The  new  press  units 
are  of  standard  Wood  design,  with 
steel  frames  ten  inches  thick  and  cyl¬ 
inders  of  forged  steel  running  in  pre- 
loaded  SKF  bearings.  The  plate  cyl¬ 
inders  are  to  be  equipped  with  Auto¬ 
clamps,  which  automatically  lock  the 
plates  on  the  cylinders. 

The  folders  for  the  new  press  units 
will  be  of  the  usual  Wood  heavy-duty 
type.  All  six  press  units  will  be  fed 
by  Wood  heavy-duty  Autoreels,  each 
equipped  with  full-speed,  full-auto¬ 
matic  Autopasters. 

When  the  new  press  units  are  in¬ 
stalled,  the  New  York  Times  will  have 
a  total  of  52  Wood  steel  units  in  op¬ 
eration. 


most  far-reaching  subject  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  was  the  Civil  Reform  law. 


newspaper  news 


AUSTRALIA 

I  The  only  journal  giving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pub¬ 
lishing,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam- 
j  paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
I  territories  lead 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

j  Published  Monthly 

Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  year 
post  tree 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St., 

SYDNEY 


A  Strange  Headline? 

Not  so  strange!  Among  the  many  problems  eoniront- 
ing  publishers  today,  not  the  least  are  those  that  deal 
with  cireulation  matters. 

41tt 

Annual  Hours  and  wages,  promotions,  rising  (listribulioii  co;t' 

InternatioDal  — all  these  and  dozens  of  other  topies  are  the  daily  grt: 

Convention  that  grind  through  the  eireulation  manager's  mill. 

June  20-21-22  Equip  him  to  cope  with  these  problems  by  leiidin? 
Indianapolis,  him  the  aid  that  only  the  I.  C,  M.  A.  with  its  iiioiitbly 
l“d-  bulletins,  exchange  of  ideas  and  annual  eonventioii  prO’ 
ceedings  can  give  him. 

Urge  your  circulation  manager  to  join  NOW  ! 


For  full  particulars  and  membership  application^ 
blanks  write 


L.  W.  McFETRlDGE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
c  o  Tulsa  World 


JAMES  F.  JAE 
Membership  Chairman 
c  o  St.  Louis  Globe-Democra 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS' 
ASSOCIATION  HAS  ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 

NEW  YORK  •  D4LL4S  •  CINCINN4TI  •  W4SHiNG10N,  D.  C.  •  TULS4  •  L4NC4STER  Pi 

With  duties  and  facilities  intensi-  cover  all  costs  to  keep  associa- 
tied  for  study  and  work  in  behalf  tion  members  abreast  of  current 
of  the  circulation  profession,  lefislation  and  departmental  op- 
annual  dues — no  assessments —  erations. 


for  APRIL  1,  19 

Coveney  Resigns 
To  Represent 
Shopping  Papers 


For  1939  Vacations 


to  Alaska,  for  your  vacation  this 
t  least,  say  “Yes”  to  the  idea  of 


^  ^  summer, 

exploring  literature  about  it. 

Will  you  make  a  vacation  trip  somewhere?  If  so,  why  not  look 
into  Alaska?  It  would  take  you  3  weeks  or  4  weeks,  as  you  prefer,  for  a 
grand  Alaskan  vacation  from  your  home,  the  complete  round  trip  and 
return.  The  cost  is  surprisingly  low.  Let  us  give  you  the  figures. 

We  invite  you  to  join  one  of  our  escorted  tours.  Fun  all  the  way  a 
house  party  by  train  and  steam¬ 
ship.  A  carefree  trip  that  will 
satisfy  you  ’way  beyond  your 
expectations.  Use  the 

a  coupon  to  send  for  free 
folder.  No  obligation 
on  your  part  whatso- 


FOR  BETTER 
PRINTING  OF 
NEWSPAPERS 


For  Free  Alaska  Travel  Folder,  Mail  to— 

•-••■iDon  Eck~— 

1216  Daily  Times  Bldg. 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  Alaska  folder  to: 


Junior  —  Automatic 


Name 


Accolorato  Production 
and  Improve  Prosswork 


Mv  vacation  comes. 


(insert  dates) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEh 


Market  System  with  one  chapter  on 

OUR  OWN  WORLD  one  on  “Education  of  the  Consumer.” 

On*  T  C*  T  TT  f  15  Cl  treatment  of  Retailing,  Costs  and 

1  Aj  III  1  JL  u  n  O  Services,  Standardization  and  Prices 

_ _  ■  is  full,  unprejudiced  and  pretty  much 

EMERSON  PRICE,  reporter  for  the  lished  “Political  Handbook  of  the  up-to-the-nimute. 

Cincinnati  Post,  has  caught  boyhood  World  for  1939.”  This  volume  was  advertising,  good, 

existence  in  all  its  moods  in  his  first  edit^  by  Walter  H.  MaUory  pub-  Throughout’  the  author,  so  far  as  I 
book.  “Inn  of  that  Journey”  (Caxton  lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers  for  the  .  .  r’  ^he  newest 


sane  criticism. 

Throughout  the  author,  so  far  as  I 


book,  -mn  ot  mat  Journey  ti^axton  usneu  oy  xzar^r  anu 

Printers,  Ltd.,  $2.50^).  -^0  novel  will  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and 

he  interesting  to  Prices  brothers  m  sells  for  $2^50.  In  it  are  short  statis-  have 

the  editorial  fraternity,  not  ^cause  tical  sketches  of  all  the  countries  of  bibliography  is 

it  deals  with  journalism  but  because  the  world  including  in  addition  the  ^^mbined  with  test  questions  on  the 
It  touches  on  a  subject  most  of  us  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court  chapter;  and  it  is  weU 

know  from  experience  Inn  of  that  and  the  International  Labor  Office.  It  ^gj^cted  and  every  title  referred  to  in 
Journey  takes  you  back  to  your  child-  lists  government  leaders,  describes  ^  has  a  date-almost  without  excep- 
hood.  Its  setting  is  in  Scatterfield,  O.,  the  various  political  parties  and  them  decade— so  that  if  you 

a  drab  little  town,  but  it  might  easily  aims,  and  catalogs  the  newspapers  ^he  book  by  reputation 

bo  Gopher  Prairie,  or  Podunk  or  published  in  principal  cities  along  know  whether  it  was 

wherever  the  reader  grew  up.  The  with  the  names  of  proprietors  and  hoforo  or  during  the  New 


wherever  the  reader  grew  up.  The  with  tl 
book  is  a  magnificent  portrayal  of  a  editors, 
phase  of  life  which  has  too  long  been 
neglected  by  novelists. — H.  W.  M.  “RnRD 


witn  me  names  oi  proprietors  ana  before  or  during  the  New 

editors.  Deal.  And  it  is  refreshing  to  run 

across  a  frank  characterization  like 
“ROBOT  CALCULATORS,”  described  that  in  the  footnote  on  p.  214  about 


A  r>nT  T  tTr-Timu  n-  ^s  new  forms  of  charts  for  automat-  consumer  co-ops:  “For  a  discussion 

Geo.^^™8by  cTvi‘r^lr°^£r  Pr^  and  quantities  full  of  Inaccuracies  see,”  etc.-R.  W. 

of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  /"faving,  paper,  etc., 

Richmond  (Va.)  Whig,  Dispatch  En-  ^of  the^'Advertisilig  “WHO’S  WHO  IN  Press,  Publicity, 

quirer.  Examiner,  Examiner  and  En-  •'^averusing  ^  , 

qnirer,  and  Daily  News,  is  contained  Publishing  Production  Yearbook 


in  a  recent  volume  “The  Old  Virginia  f  arts  reference  manual,  pub- 
Gentleman.”  published  by  Dietz  Press,  lished  recently  by  Colton  Press,  Inc., 


“WHO’S  WHO  IN  Press,  Publicity, 
Printing”  a  volume  of  some  456 
pages  has  just  been  issued  by  the 


lished  recently  by  Colton  Press,  Inc.,  Cosmopolitan  Press,  Ltd.,  48  Fetter 
New  York  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4,  covering  the 


^ RT  York  JLiane,  i-.onaon,  %  covering  me 

^e  book  was  edit^  and  arr^pd  by  featured  is  a  snecial  section  British  Isles.  The  listing  contains  the 

the  authors  daughter.  Miss  Ellen  M.  leaturea  is  a  ^leciai  section  ,  u;„„ranu:pc  some  6  500 

Bagby,  of  Richmond.  Among  the  29  to  be  used  by  printing  buyers  and  ad  "^^//.sing  S  and  woiSn  6  500 
p.<;s;avc  in  fVip  ■'honk  '‘‘How  Riihenstein  managers  as  a  “first-aid  kit,”  consist-  ®“''®^tising  men  and  women  6,500 


essays  in  the  book,  “How  Rubenstein 
Played,”  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 


ing  of  short-cuts  and  solutions  to  pro- 


This  volume  will  be  the  third  edition  diction  problems  concerning  plan- 
of  the  works  of  Dr.  Bagby  under  the  uing,  paper,  ink.  color,  preparation  of 


newspapermen,  and  2,000  persons  in 
the  printing  field.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  a  roster  of  British  advertising 
agencies  and  their  personnel,  and  a 


title  “The  Old  Virginia  Gentleman.”  copy  and  art  photopaphy,  photo-en-  ^It^f^ewg  aper  and  advertising  a^so 
Thev  were  first  Dublished  in  1884  and  graving,  electros,  stereos,  presswork,  usi  or  new^aper  ana  aave  usi  g  a..so 
S^ToyeTa  wMe  sa?e  ^  thTb^oS  binding,  finishing,  postage,  etc.  -^ons.  The  book  is  priced  at  on 

was  brought  out  by  Charles  Scribner’s  .  Other  innovations  include:  an  iden-  ^ 

Sons  with  a  preface  by  Thomas  Nelson  tification  chart  of  similar  type  faces 

_  _ _ -  _i _ !  ___  __i  j  r  •  rriTTTT^  _ _ _ .» 


Page.  That  preface  is  also  included  in  designed  to  eliminate  confusion  re- 
the  present  volume.  garding  types  resembling  one  another; 


THE  SECOND  edition  of  “The  King’s 
Conscience  and  Various  Verse,”  by 


the  present  volume.  garding  types  resembling  one  another;  Conscience  and  Va 

■  1.274  essential  postal  facts  in  chart  Arthur  Penny,  editor  of  the  Quebec 

“SCREWBALLS  in  the  Citv  Room  ”  to^m;  15,168  items  on  paper  included  Chronicle -Telegraph,  has  been  pub- 
an  article  with  a  subhead  “News-  Munder  Paper  Chart;  a  tabular  lished  by  that  paper  and  is  being  dis- 

papermen  May  Add  Up  to  a  Drab  arrangement  of  15  styles  of  flat  bind-  tributed  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Lot  but  as  Individuals  They’d  Tempt  described;  3.432  measure-  Chronicle-Telegraph, 

a  Psychiatrist,”  is  a  feature  of  the  ments  on  copy-fitting  of  572  types;  ■ 

Milwaukee  Press  Club’s  forty-seventh  154  selected  reference  books  for  the  ,  ,  p  . 

annual  publication,  “Once  a  Year,”  production  man  prepared  by  Carnegie  .f, 

issued  recently.  The  author  of  this  Institute  of  Technology;  and  58  legal  \inic,.i,’thau  ** 

collection  of  city  room  anecdotes  is  bints  on  how  to  protect  ideas,  trade  Satinjiiy  lircninn 
Ambrose  D.  (Pat)  Gannon,  who  is  marks,  etc.  ,,„il  k,,!,,.,-,  Kintmr  of  : 

in  charge  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  The  volume,  which  is  published  an-  the  sanif  is>uc  1  hiug  V 


Loss  of  "Souses" 

Not  All  Gain 

“An  extraordinary  dull  collection  of 
serious-minded,  supposedly  socially- 
conscious,  immature  moppets”  is  Stan¬ 
ley  Walker’s  estimate  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  newspapermen  in  an  elegy 
titled  “Decline  of  the  Newspiaper 
Souse”  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
American  Mercury. 

“Learned  young  fellows,  even  if 
they  can’t  spoil,  they  are  the  dispirited 
and  sober  eunuchs  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,”  he  declares,  professing  to 
know  only  one  New  York  reporter, 
Lucius  Beebe,  who  “has  been  known 
opienly,  publicly,  and  unashamedly  to 
laugh  in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
months.” 

The  decline  of  the  drunken  reporter 
as  a  typo  Mr.  Walker,  of  “City  Bklitor” 
fame,  attributes  largely  to  the  fact 
that  both  jobs  and  newspapers  are 
fewer  than  in  the  old  days,  compoti- 
tion  is  keener,  and  newspapormen  have 
to  behave  in  order  to  keep  their  jobs. 
The  change,  however,  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  an  unmitigated  improvement, 
in  his  opinion. 

“Liquor  is  bad,”  writes  Mr.  Walker, 
who  is  now  a  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  writer,  “killing  potential 
genius  and  wasting  time  and  making 
unreliable  bores  out  of  otherwise  val¬ 
uable  fellows,  and,  so  far  as  that  is 
true,  the  decline  of  the  souse  news- 
pap)erman  has  been  a  good  thing. 
But,  to  balance  that  gain,  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  camaraderie,  of  imag¬ 
ination,  of  the  comic  spirit,  and  of  the 
sense  that,  in  a  myriad  intangible 
ways,  the  newspaper  profession  is  a 
good  profession  for  a  man  who  is 
alive.” 


In  the  Periodicals 


issued  recentlv  TTie  author  of  th’i«;  Institute  of  Technology;  and  58  legal  “HKNRV  ri'.XXV,"  al>out  Secretary  of  the 
collection  of  city  room  anecdotes  il  W"'?  •"  •»»  ‘o  !>««»•  ideas,  trade  S"'').':,!.'' 'tirp 

Ambrose  D.  (Pat)  Gannon,  who  is  marks,  etc.  ,,„il  Kintiur  of  x.\x.\  wrote  it.  In 

in  charge  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  The  volume,  which  is  published  an-  the  same  issue  I  tout;  Welch  of  the  Sfiilth' 
New  York  bureau.  The  edition,  priced  nually,  has  been  completely  revised,  r,»i.  d  present s^a  short  story,  "Photo  Finish.” 

at  25  cents  contains  manv  articles  of  contains  150  new  articles  and  charts  Kenneth  (..  Craw  ford  of  the  .Vc.e  1  art  I.,,- 
ai  £.o  LVIIIS,  comams  many  ariicies  OI  t  *  J-  „  ai.  a-  •  an  «"'«  contnhnted  “^ou  Can  t  a\ppease 

general  newspap)er  interest,  although  outstanding  authorities  in  the  pji,„|„css"  to  .March  25  .\ation. 

the  issue  is  intended  and  edited  prin-  graphic  arts  field.  Other  features  in-  Richard  IxKkriilge  of  the  New  York  Sun  dc- 
cipally  for  Milwaukee  Press  Club  elude:  a  composite  type  face  direc-  scrilies  "Western  New  York's  Debt  to  .Me" 
members  tory,  described  as  the  most  compre-  25  New  Yorker. 

.  hensive  directory  of  its  kind  ever  pub-  7.*’'=  A/<.«(/i/y  contains  ".\n 

A.  •  •  11  >40*  r  Kditor  lialaiiCfs  the  Account,  by  Oswabl 

A  REALiLY  superlative  job  has  been  U1  l,14o  type  faces  Cjarrison  Villard,  former  editor  of  .and  pre— 

done  this  year  on  the  “Art  Directors  ®'^®“®cle  in  8,000  sizes;  720  facts  on  ent  columnist  for  Nation.  The  writer  speaks 

Annual  of  AHvorticino  Arf”  TV.o  ^^O  printing  presses;  description  and  in  one  place  of  the  changes  in  the  metropoIiUn 

curren  volume  ifthTL^  eentlT^O  of  all  reproduction  meth-  ,h.„  hr  1...  nin.  d.il,,.  dl.- 

cull  trill  vuiuiiit;  lb  me  sevenieenin  lO  ,  i  **  ^  appear  from  the  scene.  He  says  that  wiiile 

be  issued  and  was  designed  by  Lester  including  letterpress  gravure,  ,,Hni  vastly  more  news  from 

Beall  of  New  York.  Longmans  Green  hfhography,  silk  screen,  collotype,  etc.;  all  over  the  world  there  has  been  decadence 

&  Co.  are  publishers  and  the  price,  $5.  newscolor  printing.  in  nntntrous  respects.” 

The  book  has  well  over  300  illus-  "  i 

trations,  eight  of  which  are  stunning  “CONSUMERS  and  The  Market”  is  a  !  e  H  -TO  ^  ^  I  T  u 
examples  of  the  use  of  color.  In-  fine  title  for  a  current  textbook  on  '  ^  (/ f 

eluded  are  the  awards  of  the  Art  marketing  methods  what  with  the  ^  -  * 

Directors  Club  Medal,  the  Barron  G.  new  interest  of  both  Government  and  ^ 

Collier  Medal  and  the  Kerwin  H.  Big  Business  in  King  Consumer.  The  1  - 

Fulton  Medal.  A  few  short  articles  well  printed  volume  bearing  that  title  ! 


Uusiiicss  to  March  23  \attott. 

Richard  I^kridge  of  the  New  York  Sun  dc- 
itcrilies  “Western  New  York’s  Debt  to  Me*’ 
in  March  25  \c7V  Yorker. 

The  Current  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  “An 
Kditor  lialances  the  Account,*’  by  Oswabl 


in  one  place  of  the  changes  in  the  metropolitan 
press,  stating  that  he  has  seen  nine  dailies  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  scene.  He  says  that  while 
“surviv<»rs  today  print  vastly  more  news  from 
all  over  the  world  there  has  been  decadence 
in  numerous  respects.** 


are  featured.  Stuart  Peabody,  direc 
tor  of  advertising  for  the  Borden  Com 


is  published  by  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co. 
at  $3.75,  and  it  is  written  by  Dr.  Mar- 


pany  authored  one,  “Advertising  Art  garet  G.  Reid  of  the  economics  fac- 
and  the  Newspaper.”  He  stresses  the  ulty  in  Iowa  State  College,  and  it  is 
fact  that  art  for  newspaper  advertise-  detailed,  factual,  analytical  and  im- 
ments  must  result  in  a  quick  reaction  biased  —  surprisingly  free  from  the 
on  the  part  of  the  reader,  that  it  must  academic  prejudices  against  the  pres- 
be  simple  and,  above  all,  suitable  cat  system  of  distribution,  no  jMrti 
technically  for  reproduction.  Other  P^is  against  chain  stores  and  even  a 
short  pieces  discuss  posters,  direct  willingness  to  see  some  good  in  the 
mail  advertising  and  news  trends  in  field  of  national  advertising.  Con- 
layout  and  typography.  As  a  hand-  sumer  ignorance  and  inertia  get  some 
book  for  advertising  men  and  as  a  of  the  blame  for  what’s  wrong. 


standard  reference  work  the  book 
will  be  invaluable. 


Part  I  is  an  Approach  to  Consumer 
Problems  in  four  chapters  of  which 


Another  reference  book  that  will  the  last  is  headed  “A  Good  Market: 
doubtless  receive  much  use  around  Do  We  Have  It?”— and  the  closing 
newspaper  offices  is  the  recently  pub-  section  is  on  the  Way  to  a  Better 


(U?) 

THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND.INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
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Max  Fischel,  75, 
Famed  Police 
Reporter,  Dead 

Covered  N.  Y.  Beat  for 
50  Years  .  .  .  Worked 
With  Cobb,  Denison,  Green 

Max  Fischel,  75,  last  of  the  old 
school  p<ilice  reporters  and  a  veteran 
of  50  years  in  New  York  newspaper 
work,  died  March  23  in  the  Monmouth 
Memorial  Hospital,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.  Until  the  demise  of  the  old 
New  York  Evening  World  in  1931  he 
was  an  active  “leg  man,”  covering 
many  of  the  important  stories  of  the 
day  and  working,  at  one  time  or 
another,  with  such  great  newspaper 
writers  as  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Lindsay 
Denison  and  Martin  Green. 

Born  in  Bohemia 

Bom  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  in  1863, 
Mr.  Fischel  reached  the  U.  S.  when  he 
was  4  and  at  the  age  of  9,  before  he 
was  out  of  short  pants,  he  was  working 
as  a  messenger  at  New  York  police 
headquarters.  He  went  later  to  Big- 
ney’s  News  Service  and  then  became 
associated  with  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  police 
commissioner,  Mr.  Fischel  used  to 
accompany  him  on  early  morning 
trips  around  the  city  to  see  what  the 
police  were  doing.  His  knowledge  of 
Yiddish  was  of  incalculable  value. 

A  stickler  for  nailing  down  his  facts 
and  for  spelling  names  correctly,  he 
was  famed  for  his  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  and  for  his  uncanny  sense 
for  news.  Tales  about  him  are  legend. 
He  covered  the  General  Slocum 
steamboat  fire,  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
factory  fire,  and  the  Windsor  Hotel 
fire,  and  hundreds  of  lesser  stories. 

One  of  his  early  colleagues  was  the 
late  Jacob  Riis,  author  and  social 
reformer,  who  often  consulted  him. 
In  his  book.  “How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,”  Mr.  Riis  gave  Mr.  Fischel 
credit  for  some  of  the  stories;  and  he 
mentioned  him  again  in  his  book  “Out 
of  Mulberry  Street.”  Lincoln  Steffens, 
in  a  chapter  in  his  autobiography  deal¬ 
ing  with  police  headquarters,  also 
mentioned  him. 

Worked  on  World  with  Cobb 

While  on  the  Evening  Sun  Mr. 
Fischel,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Riis, 
brought  about  the  pardon  of  a  con¬ 
victed  murderer,  and  helped  drive 
from  New  York  the  notorious  Five 


Points  gang  of  thugs.  A  crusade  by 
these  two  also  rid  the  city  of  “hose 
houses,”  or  whisky  dives,  where  a 
man  could  siphon  his  biggest  swallow 
of  liquor  for  five  cents,  and  where 
most  of  New  York’s  underworld  con¬ 
gregated. 

One  of  his  best  stories  related  to  a 
murder  story  which  he  gave  to  a  new 
Sun  rewrite  man.  The  new  man  was 
Irvin  Cobb,  fresh  from  Paducah,  Ky., 
and  the  story  the  later  famous  author 
wrote  started  him  on  the  road  to  fame. 
The  late  Charles  Chapin,  city  editor 
of  the  Evening  World,  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  immediately  hired 
Mr.  Cobb  and  the  writer  in  turn  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Fischel  to  follow.  Mr. 
Fischel  remained  on  that  paper  until 
his  retirement.  Although  he  seldom 
sat  down  to  a  typewriter,  he  supplied 
facts  to  the  best  rewrite  men. 

Funeral  services  were  held  March  26 
in  New  York,  where  his  body  was 
cremated  at  his  own  request.  He 
leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Tessie  Becker  of 
the  Bronx,  N.  Y.  In  recent  years  Mr. 
Fischel  lived  with  friends  at  Kelsey’s 
Pine  Rest,  near  Freehold,  N.  J. 

B 

il^bituarp 


JOHN  MAC  JENNINGS,  39,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Waycross  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald  for  the  last  15  years,  died 
in  a  local  hospital  March  25  after  a 
two-month  illness.  He  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Atlanta  Jourrwl  circula¬ 
tion  staff. 

John  Read  Fitzpatrick,  47,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  died 
there  March  25  at  U.  S.  Veterans’ 
Hospital  No.  48.  Formerly  was  with 
papers  in  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Richmond,  Petersburg  and 
Newport  News,  Va.,  before  going  to 
Columbus. 

Carl  Dondero,  96,  founder  of  La 
Voce  del  Popolo,  San  Francisco  for¬ 
eign  language  newspaper,  and  owner 
of  the  print  shop  from  which  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Charles  and  M.  H. 
de  Young,  died  at  his  Oakland,  Cal., 
home  March  26.  Mr.  Dondero  refused 
pay  for  the  Chronicle  until  it  could 
become  “fairly  well  established” 
when  it  was  first  printed  as  a  theatre 
handbill. 

Will  J.  Cox,  Sr.,  69.  a  director  of 
the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
died  March  23  after  a  four-month 
illness. 

W.  W.  Emerson,  51,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Country  Guide 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PItSEN  STATION.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOE 

precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Hat  &  Curved  Plates 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


and  Nor’west  Farmer,  died  there 
March  24.  He  was  a  director  of  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Newspapers  and  Peri¬ 
odicals  Assn. 

John  J.  Putnam,  34,  sports  editor. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  the  last  12 
years,  died  March  22  in  a  hospital 
there  following  an  operation.  He  had 
been  ill  several  weeks. 

William  E.  Hely,  46,  co-publisher, 
Vallejo  (Cal.)  Evening  Neios,  died 
March  19  of  heart  trouble. 

Lozier  D.  Yout,  66,  founder  of  Gl¬ 
uey  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail  in  1898,  who 
retired  three  years  ago  because  of  ill 
health,  died  there  March  23. 

Hugh  Peter  Evans,  59,  copy  reader 
and  former  telegrapher  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  died  March  18  of 
a  heart  attack  while  he  was  editing 
copy  in  the  newsroom. 

Harold  S.  Sharkey,  45,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
for  the  last  five  years  and  a  member 
of  the  news  and  sports  staffs  since 
1916,  died  March  27  in  the  Mountain¬ 
side  Hospital.  Montclair,  N.  J.,  of 
pneumonia.  Sharkey  began  newspa¬ 
per  work  with  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier  News  in  1914. 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Hagen,  for  more  than 
31  years  a  charge  clerk  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  charge,  contract  and  check¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  March  26  of  a  heart 
attack. 

George  P.  Braun.  Jr..  27,  vice¬ 


president  and  advertising  manager  of 
Murine  Co.,  Chicago,  died  of  menin¬ 
gitis  March  24  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
Chicago. 

Bill  Wise,  44,  golf  expert  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Exam¬ 
iner  and  Herald  Express,  died  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  March  18  from  in¬ 
juries  suffered  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  March  8. 

Otto  M.  Baker,  77,  formerly  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  who 
retired  Jan.  1,  and  former  manager- 
editor  of  the  old  Star-Independent, 
died  at  his  home  there  March  25. 
When  the  Evening  News  was  launched 
in  1917  he  helped  get  out  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  and  was  on  the  city  desk  imtil 
his  retirement. 

William  J.  Wohlwend,  79,  formerly 
with  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News 
composing  room  staff  and  prior  to 
1919  served  for  35  years  as  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  of  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawkeye,  died  March  24  at  his  home 
in  South  Pasadena. 


PROGRESS  EXPOSITION 

In  six  days,  March  6  to  11,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Progress  Exposition,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
and  Leader,  the  largest  ever  staged 
in  the  state,  attracted  nearly  60,000 
persons,  many  of  whom  came  dis¬ 
tances  of  more  than  100  miles  to  view 
displays  of  about  125  exhibitors. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book  for  1939 
An  Added  Attraction 

¥F  you  are  a  newspaper  man  and  “choosy”  as  to  the 

features  you  use,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1939  lists  names  and  addresses 
of  225  feature  services  from  which  to  choose  the  par¬ 
ticular  features  you  wish.  (Pages  154-160) 

If  your  particular  locality  demands  out-of-the-or- 
dinary  news — say  from  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  you 
may  find  58  news  services  listed.  (Page  162) 

There  are  many  compilations  of  information  re¬ 
garding  all  phases  of  daily  newspaper  activities  that 
are  included  in  this  great  annual  compendium  of 
daily  newspaper  data — making  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  YEAR  BOOK  the  greatest  somce  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  found. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  is  not 
for  sale.  It  is  furnished  all  regular  subscribers  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  one  of  the  various  Spe¬ 
cial  Service  features  supplied  readers  of  the  leading 
daily  newspaper  trade  publication. 

Be  sure  your  name  is  on  the  subscription  list. 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


pr.yperms  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 
■  he  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Sitwationt  Wonted 
Advertitinc 


Situations  Wonted 

Circulation 


Newspaper*  For  Sole 


RATES 


•SITUATIONS  WANTED'  AOS 
(Cash  with  Order) 


Best  weekly  in  Middle  Ti'iin.  Priceil  riiclit. 
For  ruinplete  inforniatioii  write  to  tlie 
iiiitNtaiidiiiti  Hroki-r 
Ml'KKAY  K.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATK^ 
Nashvillr  Tennessee 


Adrertisiug;  Now  get  a  proven  salesman-  ^  - - 

oritanirer  any  assignment  at  low  'Slary,  Clrculanon:  lU  years  tnoroii>;h  'SiiHrienc. 
ivsults  Record  j»re  merger;  repeated  district  iiianager.  roadiiiuii.  manager 
siiccesa  solicitor  manager  big  and  small  lioiiie  delivery  subscriptions,  agents.  .\j. 
paper.  Know  south,  west;  busy  east:  in  married.  Box  567"J,  Kditor  i  Pul, 

terview  ANPA  week  XVC  or  where!  li'her. 

Reliable  character  references:  ~  . - 

‘  .I  producer.  "  “Fits  in  anywhere.  “Mature  Circulation  Manager  If  your  circulation 


‘  .I  producer.  "  ‘"Fits  in  anywhere.  ‘  Mature 
l:ii.i:eli  Jiie  pr.imotioiial  selling.'’  copy,  data. 


visual  setup;  local,  national,  clasNitied. 
Box  5548.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


I  Tim*  — .50  por  lino 
3  Timot  —  .40  por  lino 


California  Daily  —  Exclusive  field;  agricul 
tural  section;  $25,000  cash;  balance 
terms.  A.  W.  STYPES,  Mills  Bldg., 
>Hn  Francisco. 


■HELP  WANTED  "  ADS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS— 


Newspaper  Brokers 


(Cosh  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  .85  por  lino 
4  Times  —  .70  por  lino 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHSER  AGENCY.  Nashville. 
Mich 


Count  six  words  to  the  lino  when  s*ndin9 
cosh  with  order.  Bos  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  at  thra*  words. 
Ad*  charged  to  ottablished  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORfviS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
B  Publisher  ratarvet  the  right  to  classify, 
adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Newspapers  &  Magazines  bought  and  sold. 
.4|ipriiisiils  for  any  purpose. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP. 
1707  Times  Bldg..  Times  Sq.,  New  York 
BRyant  9-3055 


Advertising  Man — Headed  for  top,  young, 
successful  sales  background.  8  years  ma 
gazine  and  newspaper.  Good  lay  out,  per¬ 
sonable.  references.  Prefer  small  daily. 

Box  5.525.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  man.  25.  now  manager  display 
and  national  University  graduate.  Fonr 
years’  experience.  Phenomenal  record. 
Box  5595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Manager  Solicitor  seeking  good 
opportunity  for  advancement,  married,  17 
years’  experience,  excellent  record  and 
references  good,  copywriter  and  layout 
tnan.  aggressive  worker,  midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  5511.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


department  has  been  a  sore  spot  witb 
you  or  a  constant  annoyance,  please  tsk' 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  put  »s 
end  to  your  worries. 

My  experience  is  both  15  years  smal.  i 
town  and  Metropolitan,  morning,  evenii,! 
and  Sunday,  and  covers  all  circulatist 
classifications. 

If  you  have  tried  man  after  mti. 
scheme  after  scheme,  spent  money  hsnd 
over  fist  and  still  have  not  been  able  to 
make  the  grade,  and  you  have  an  bonee 
to  goodness,  sure  enough  dyed  in  the-wool 
tough  nut  to  crack,  let  me  hear  from  yoo 

It  will  take  $75.00  to  move  me.  .\|e  I 
:12,  married.  Gilt  edge  references.  Boi  I 
5504.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nowspopors  Wootod 


4  DAILIES  WANTED.  4  of  our  clients  have 
available  respectively;  $15,000,  $25,000, 
$50,000  and  $100,000  for  immediate  pur¬ 
chase.  2  others,  $12,000  and  $16,000  for 
weeklies.  HARWELL  &  FELL,  2026  4th 
Ave..  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Advertising  Salesman,  food  classification. 
Twelve  years'  expirience  on  general  lay 
out  and  copywriting.  Excellent  refer 
ences.  Salary  and  bonus  preferred. 
Box  5480.  F^ditor  &  Publisher. 


Business  or  Advertising  Manager 


Circalotien  Fremetion 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  f’HARI.ES  PARTLOWE  CO. 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis. 


Covorogo 


For  general  or  spot  coverage  anyw  here :  in¬ 
terviews.  foto».  follow-np'.  features,  use 
Industrial  News  Service,  406  Market,  St. 
Louis. 


Diroct'Moil  Sorvieo 


XiFlLCO  TYPED  LFZTTERf; 

The  personal,  effective  means  of  selling 
more  prospects  by  mail — inexpensively, 
NEW  ERA  LFiTTER  COMP.VNY,  ISC. 
47  West  Street.  New  Y'ork  DIgby  4  9100. 


I  wish  to  purchase  a  sound  daily  new  spaper 
either  in  its  entirety  or  suitable  atnount 
of  stock  that  would  warrant  a  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  man  of  42  years  of  age 
making  life  time  investment  and  taking 
permanent  root  in  the  community.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  experience  covers  active  man¬ 
agement  every  department.  Have  had 
metropolitan  as  well  as  small  city  ex 
perience  and  owned  daily  in  smaller  city 
several  years  ago.  At  present  managing 
executive  nationally  known  smaller  city 
daily  and  publisher  aware  of  my  inten 
tions.  Can  supply  unimpeachable  n-com 
metidations  and  bank  references  into  six 
figures.  Would  make  particularly  good 
partner  to  publisher  whose  chief  inter¬ 
est  is  in  editorial  side  of  newspaper. 
Please  be  assured  of  strict  confidence  in 
all  correspondence.  Address  Box  5665, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


with  splendid  training,  woiibl  like  to 
hear  from  any  publisher  who  wants  to 
go  after  more  linage.  Age  44.  eighteen 
years  on  newspapers,  in  responsible  as¬ 
signments.  Seven  >ears  Biisiiiess  Manager 
Denver  News:  three  years  .Advertising 
Director  of  Morning  and  FIvening  News 
in  Denver;  one  year  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  Denver  Post,  and  two  years 
Hearst  experience;  National  Manager 
Baltimore  News. 

FIxcellent  health,  married,  four  chil¬ 
dren.  Purchased  controlling  interest  in 
small  town  daily,  but  situation  impossible 
to  work  out  account  lack  of  capital.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  from  every  employer. 
Dtber  references;  Chas.  B.  McCabe,  New- 
York  Mirror.  Wm  D.  Nugent.  Media  Rec¬ 
ords.  if.  L.  Cauthorn.  San  Francisco  New-s, 
1  .  M.  IVpperday.  Scripps-Howard  News 
I>apers,  Denver. 

Will  make  excellent  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  fatniliar  with  all  departments,  and 
is  a  good  advertising  salesman.  Write 
Box  5660.  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  who  in  I9:is  nettrii  Editi 
his  company  $75,o0o.  after  paying  for 
white  paper  and  cost  of  operating  dr 
Iiarttiieiit  can  do  the  same  or  better  for 
any  publisher  needing  th,-  services  of  j  | 
man  with  twenty  years’  ••xperiencr  it 
circulation,  specializing  in  building  or 

ganization.  increasing  circulation,  and  - 

collecting  on  circulation.  .Answer  Box 
5594.  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Due  to  consolidation.  Circulation  Manage; 
at  liberty.  Unliniiteii  experience.  Horn- 
Delivery.  little  merchant  plan.  Flxcellen- 
references  from  former  publisher  Local- 
anywhere.  Box  5584.  Fiditor  Jc  Publisher 


Excellent  references  prove  my  ability  ax 
Home  Delivery  Supervisor,  street  circub 
tor.  Eighteen  tears’  experience  HFLAR8T 
.SCRIPPS-HOWARD  chains.  Box  .-.511 
Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Sifuotien*  Wootod 

Editorial 


A  Hustling  Reporter — Telegraph  Editor 
Rewrite;  15  years’  experience;  employei 
Detroit ;  young,  married,  healthy,  it 
pendabic.  Box  .5524.  Editor  k  Publishrr 


Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
communications.  Try  us.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co  ,  30  E. 
21st  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Help  Wootod 


Nowzpoper  Survey  Sorvieo 


hi  answering  advertisements  of  the  ‘Help 
ll'aiiled"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
iOpie.s  of  referenees  rather  than  .iriginals. 
i.'opie.s  .serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  pos.sible 
loss  of  originals. 


Energetic  young  man  desires  sales  position 
in  display  advertising  department  of 
live  daily.  Seven  years’  experience.  Copy 
and  layout ;  can  plan  and  execute  promo¬ 
tion  campaign.  A  money  maker.  Y'our 
confidence  respe<*tt‘d.  Bx>\  .5664.  Flditor 
&  Publisher. 


Ace  Reporter.  33 — fifteen  years'  Metro 
politan  dailies.  Rewrite.  co|>y  defl. 
colniunist,  makeup  experieuee  Box  5676 
Flditor  &  Publisher. 


WE  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  REVENUES 


Elllciency  Methods  Applied 
In  A  Different  Way 


Classified  Solicitor  wanted  for  Midwest 
Daily.  Good  opportunity.  Give  age.  ex 
perience.  references,  etc.  Box  80i>c(, 
Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Local  Display  Advertising  Man;  40.  fifteen  competent.  Protestant.  Buy  .Ainericiii 

years’  experience  sales  compelling  layouts  Hire  .American!  Box  5655,  F’.ditor  i 

atid  copy  Finished  art  work.  Creative  I’liblislier. 

aliilitv.  Proven  results.  Married — college - - 

education  Box  5578.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Aggressive  Southerner.  27.  six  years  n 


Ability  has  no  substitute. 

Editor,  executive  calib,T.  now  editing  dsi!.' 
publication,  seeks  ehtinge  to  'iiiall  city 
preferably  south  or  southwest.  Youui 
married  children,  tlioroiiglily  dependiW'' 
competent.  Protestant.  Buy  .Auiericiii' 
Hire  .Atnerieau !  Box  56,5.5,  F’.ditor  i 
I’liblislier. 


Wc  will  make  a  survey  of  your  complete 
operations  and  set  up  your  Advertising 
and  Circulation  departments  to  bring  in 
the  plus  revenue  needed  to  make  up  for 
the  increased  editorial  and  mechan 

ical  costs  which,  in  some  instances,  are 
non-controllable. 

Our  survey  can  be  departmentalized 
for  Advertising  and  Circulations  depart¬ 
ments  on'c  if  desired. 


Proficient  advertising,  sales  promotion  man; 
three  years  newspaper  solicitor,  six  years 
Advemslng  Solicitor,  over  30.  experienced,  retail  trade  publication’s  advertising  ser- 

rimhitious,  aggressive,  peponable.  capa-  vice  department  manager,  seven  years 

me.  mentally,  physically  alert  and  actix’e.  large  retail  store’s  advertising  manager 

Responsible,  permanent  position  mi  N  5  .  Ability,  experience  to  get  newspaper  and 

State  daily  serving  30.000  pn|>ulatinn.  its  advertisers  results.  For  proof  contact 

>eiitl  complete  details  regarding  cduca  Box  5534.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

tioii.  age.  dependents,  experience,  refer _ 

ences,  salary  required  and  photo  to  Box  Promotion  man — National.  Classified.  Circii 


Iierieiice  reporter.  rewrite,  ropy,  cil! 
desks,  seeks  permanent  place  with  futnr-  , 
on  daily.  University  graduate  Singl- 
go  anywhere.  pref»-r  South.  SoiithwrsT 
Now  managing  editor  of  daily  New 
disctiiirged.  F'lirnish  definite  proof  ■'! 
ability,  exeellent  references  in  one  in 
terview.  Box  5483,  Editor  A:  Publisher 


■  >■>811.  F.ditor  &  Ptiblislier.  lation.  direct  mail  campaign,  experience. 

~  —  -Art  ability,  layout,  copywriting  experi 

GFINFIR.AL  MANAGF'R  ence.  24.  unattached,  go  anywhere.  Refer 

enees.  Box  5575.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

want  a  family  iiian  capable  of  operat-  Time  or  space  salesman - ^tatioii  and  na- 

iiig  all  expanding  chain  of  weeklies.  He  tioiial.  Representative  experience.  Pep; 

must  be  received  in  the  Iwal  Rotary  and  promoter;  worker.  Missouri  graduate, 

on  Capitol  Hill  as  well.  He  must  be  an  07  available  immediatelv.  Box  5668, 

advertising  producer,  an  economical  print-  FMitor  &  Publisher 

er.  and  an  editorial  leader.  Age  35-45. - ^ - - ^ —  -  — 

weekly,  daily,  printing  experience.  Pro-  Young  Man.  23.  over  one  year  as  classified 


National  Sales  l^urvey  Corporation 
120  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


Printing  Plant  For  Solo 


Old  Timer  Wants  To  Retire 


Time  or  space  talesman - ^latioii  and  na¬ 

tional.  Representative  experience.  Pep; 
promoter;  worker.  Missouri  graduate. 
.Age  27.  available  immediately.  Box  5668, 
Flditor  &  Publisher. 


testant.  Box  5670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Made  money  for  years — now  wants  the 
fun  fit  spending  it! 


sacrifice  modern  PRINTING  PLANT 
established  30  years  in  heart  of  New 
Orleans.  Doing  better  than  $60,000 
year  without  salesmen.  Opportunity  and 
equipment  to  double  it.  3  story  brick 
building:  Simplex  Press;  2  Miller  Hi- 
Speed  Presses;  1 — 25  in.  x  38  in.  Miehle; 
3  job  presses;  Seybold  Cutter;  brand 
new  Blue  Streak  Linotype;  brand  new 
Ranm  automatic  folder;  Wire  stitchers; 
Perforator;  Punches;  20  cabinets  type; 
15  ton  type  and  standing  forms;  Rotary 
Press  Curved  Plate  Caster;  complete 
Office  Equipment,  good  supply  stock, 
etc.  Everything  Free  and  Clear  —  no 
mortgages  or  other  entanglements.  AT¬ 
TRACTIVE  PRICE  AND  TERMS  POR 
IMMEDIATE  SALE!  Don’t  let  pro 
crastination  rob  you  of  this  chance  for 
happiness  and  a  good  living — write 
TODAY. 


Toumeyman  Rotary  Pressman.  Skilled 
in  four  color  work  on  newsprint,  wanted 
by  large -volume  press  room  equipped 
with  Duplex  Tubulars.  Man  must  be 
union  member,  or  eligible  to  member 
ship.  Scale  $55  to  $62 ;  work  week 
S'?  Hi  hours,  five  days;  annual  vacation 
w-ith  pay.  Real  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  right  man.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples  of  work  with  first 
letter.  SHOPPING  NEWS,  CTeveland. 
Ohio. 


manager,  daily  21,000  cirrulation,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  good  reasons  for  desir 
itig  change.  Box  .5671.  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Aggressive,  reliable  editorial  executive  seel- 
connection  as  editor  or  assistant  publish'" 
of  daily  Prefers  arrangement  with 
dium-sized  or  small  paper  to  acquire  itotk 
gradually  and  possibly  eventual  coatw 
Ideal  man  for  owner  who  plans  on  n 
tiring  in  5-10  years.  Talented,  resonrtt 
ful.  hard  worker.  Thorough  news  expci 
ence.  Good  knowledge  of  other  depsr 
meiits.  Idea  man.  Good  mixer  Persos 
uel.  public  relations  experience.  ColW 
graduate.  Total  abstainer.  Married,  w 
Unexcelled  references.  N-ow  emploj« 
Box  5492.  Flditor  i  Publisher. 


Salesmen  to  sell  newspaper  features  daily 
and  weekly  field.  F'utl  (ommission  paid 
immediately  on  signed  contracts.  Write 
P.  O.  Box  155,  Leonia,  N.  J. 


Network  Radio  Station  wants  competent 
man  or  woman,  commercial  sales.  Ideas 
and  merchandising  ability.  Bright  future 
if  you  have  ability.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Send  references.  Box 
5570.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  5684.  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Naw  Yoiii  Ntwt  Cevaroga 


Wanted:  Syndicate  salesmen  to  handle 
fast  selling  religious  features  on  gener¬ 
ous  commission  basis.  Send  complete  in¬ 
formation,  references.  Box  5680,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  available  due 
to  suspension  of  Oklaboma  News. 
Classified  only  department  to  show 
a  revenue  gain  during  1938.  and 
(lerhaps  one  of  the  few  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  13%  revenue  gain 
during  .lannary.  this  year,  and 
25%  gain  in  February!  34  years 
old.  married.  Fourteen  years  of 
eonsecutive  gains.  mostly  for 
seeond  and  third  papers  in  highly 
competitive  fields.  Can  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  from  street  and 
phone  staff.  Revenue  and  ex¬ 
pense  conscious.  Experience  in 
New  York  City.  Syracuse.  Omaha. 
Chicago  and  Oklahoma  City.  Want 
to  meet  a  publisher  who  has  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve,  and 
who  will  appreciate  hard  work  and 
results.  Reply,  in  confidence,  to 


Aggretalve.  young  press  association 
porter.  F'ast  rewrite,  legman,  nliw 
desk.  Location,  salary  immaterial. 
5681.  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Alert  young  reporter,  feature-writer,  mo’it 
dramatic  reviewer,  four  years  varied  tt 
perience,  university  journalism  gradnitt^ 
wants  to  give  ui>  publicity  berth  Wt 
newspaper  re-birth.  Box  5568.  Edito  | 
&'  Publisher. 


As  editor  small  daily,  radio  journsln® 
Former  editor  large  weekly:  now 
editor,  general  assignment  small  da^ 
University  gradate,  25.  capable. 
5518,  Editor  &-  Publisher. 


At  present,  city  editor  small  dailr:  ;  1 

six  years  sports,  two  years  city  •id*  ** 
perience.  J.  Raymond.  Box  50.  Statu  | 
R.  Bronx,  New  York.  _ 


George  T.  Pappas 
c  o  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Cartoonist,  27 — Coliter’s,  Saturday  , 

Post,  American  Magasine.  Newi^P  ^ 
(daily  news-cartoon  strip).  College  ft 
uote.  Box  5404,  Editor  A  Publisher 


For  exclusive  New  York  news,  feoturea, 
interviews,  photos;  general,  teeknical; 
write  Angloprest.  872  Lorimer,  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 


Wanted  immediately  contest  circulation  di¬ 
rector  to  handle  exceptional  group  mail 
campaign.  Commission  basis.  Monthly 
M.'igazitie.  Box  5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1937  Hearst,  College,  Trainee;  New  York 
department  store  merchandising;  age  26; 
seeks  advertising,  pnblieation  opportunity. 
Box  5468.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copyreader — Experienced  telegraph.  1^ 
sports,  makeup ;  able  reporter,  fe*'®*^ 
rewrite:  references;  well  informed:  m 
erate  salary.  Box  5362.  Editor  t  * 
lisher. 
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Situations  Wonted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

posk  Man.  33 — Fifteen  years’  Metropoli 
tin  experience.  Past  fis-e  years  Chicago 
dailies.  Bon  .>677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Poskman.  rewrite,  reporter,  feature  writer. 
Age  ‘ii-  journalism  graduate,  one  year's 
daily  experience.  Prefer  Far  West,  go 
(.Isewhere.  Frank  Larwood.  3307  X.  E. 
21  Ave..  Portland.  Ore. 


EDITOR 

Qualified  as  editorial  writer,  editor  or  other 
executive  position  in  daily  field.  Seven 
teen  years'  experience  metropolitan  re- 
(girting,  weekly  and  daily  editor.  Now 
publisher  I  not  owner)  of  daily  slated  for 
ilivnrption  by  chain.  Familiar  budgeting, 
I'tist'.  ileparimental  iiianiigement 
Box  j590.  Editor  &  Publisher 

Editor.  31.  city,  editorial  writing,  general 
reporting.  Available  April  loth.  Excellent 
references.  Go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Box  jtioi*.  Editor  k  Putilisher. 


Editoi-Copyreader — Can  handle  all  local, 
wire  copy  small  daily,  or  editorial  end 
(if  weekly;  write  editorials;  experienced 
dailies,  w  eeklies :  Missouri  Journalism 
graduate;  25.  single,  sober,  car;  now  on 
Pacific  Coast,  drive  anywhere  10  days. 
Box  5544.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


K.nn  OKIAL— PUBLICITY.  25 
Experience;  Newspajier.  Trade  magazine. 
Press  services.  Public  relations.  Univer¬ 
sity  degrees.  Car.  contax  equipment. 
Salary  secondary,  future  important.  Now 
empl()yed.  Prefer  Metropolitan  area.  Box 
5510.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  assignment  and  feature  writer,  re 
write.  Eight  years'  experience  in  the 
newsisiper  field.  Age  30.  Vassar  college, 
poniier  woman's  page  editor  for  Metro- 
liiliiiii.  daily  and  recently  employed  by 
1  high  iState  official,  doing  copywriting 
for  a  legislative  puiilication  and  in  charge 
of  di'iiartniental  tiublicity.  Excellent  refer- 
snces.  Box  558lS.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Orade-A  Desk  Man,  39,  employed;  slot, 
telegraph,  picture  or  makeup.  Seek  place 
in  East.  Salary  optional.  Box  5536,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Intoiring  mind,  reasonably  skeptical  by¬ 
stander  outlook,  trained  interviewer,  can 
write  editorials,  report.  Dartmouth  grad¬ 
uate.  aged  29.  Qarven  Dalgli.sh.  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor,  publisber'e  assistant. 
Wide  experience  in  editorial,  business, 
production  departments.  Former  em¬ 
ployer  says.  ".•Ill  asset  to  f'ublisher  •u-ho 
:eauts  the  best.”  Another  says,  "He  knows 
-asiuf  efery  man  in  erery  department  should 
do  and  knows  macJiinery.  ’  Avuilalile  for 
interview  at  Publishers'  Convention. 
Box  5678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Yours  for  a  better  paper. 
•Able,  experienced,  reliable,  employed, 
i’refer  city  under  150.000.  Box  5592. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mnsic  Editor  and  Critic— Y  oung  man,  ex¬ 
cellent  background,  iiracticHl  musical 
knowledge,  experienced  journalist.  Iiril- 
litnt  writer.  Protege  of  om-  of  America’s 
famous  music  and  dramatic  critics.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  5682.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Hawiman,  26,  married,  7  years’  press  aa- 
aociation — wires,  rewrite,  desk,  cablea. 
^me  publicity,  news  features.  Locate 
anywhere.  Box  5458.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENLIST  OUR  AID 

When  seeking  a  position,  whether 
ADVERTISIKO  MAGAZINE  RADIO 
CIKCX7LATION  MANAGEMENT 

EDITORIAI.  or  PUBLICITT 

Utilize  These  Services 

1  kegistration  with  our  Personnel  Service 

until  a  suitable  job  has  been  secured. 

2  Place  a  three-time  "Situation”  sd  in 

editor  a  publisher,  and  thus 
bring  about  possible  leads,  wherein 
»e  will  negotiate  with  the  prospective 
employer  and  advise  you  of  the  steps 
taken  in  your  liehalf 

5-  Ask  for  our  employment  regi.^tration 
blank.  With  this  filled  out  completely, 
we  will  he  able  to  present  your  quali- 
J^ations  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
There  is  no  rharge. 

''e  frequently  receive  requests  to  fill 
openings  for  all  (lepartments  of  a 
tiew-si,aper  and  kindred  field,  so  if  you 
are  seeking  a  connection  or  wish  to 
make  a  change,  draft  a  three-time  ad 
and  send  it  to  us  with  your  check  or 
money  order  at  regular  rates  shown 
in  the  classified  rate  schedule.  The  ad 
*ill  start  in  the  next  available  issue 
and  a  registration  card  will  be  sent 
you  immediately. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Miother  EDITOR  b  PUBLISHER  aerrice, 
I’®®  Times  Bldg..  Times  Square,  N.  T.  C. 
"wTE:  After  you  register,  notify  us  prompt¬ 
ly  of  any  change  of  address. 


Situations  Wontud 

Editoriai  (Cont’d) 

Newsman,  34,  editor  dailies  eight  years, 
seeks  change.  Prefer  reporting,  features, 
editorials.  Good  habits,  disposition,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  5478,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Notre  Dame  School  of  Journalism  honor 
graduate,  three  years  on  college  weekly. 
Opportunity,  not  salary,  desired  on  daily 
or  weekly  anywhere.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  anywhere  in  Mid  West.  Box 
5520.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


OPPORTUNITY 

To  hire  editorial  writer  for  full  or  part 
time.  Trained  under  three  great  pub¬ 
lishers.  Detroit.  Buffalo  &  Boston.  10 
years  in  Washington,  reporting.  Up-to- 
date  copy  with  color  and  "life.”  Samples 
on  request. 

Russell  McFarland. 

Adrian,  Michigan. 


Outdoor  Editor  for  Daily,  Weekly.  Sunday 
nr  II  group  of  papers.  America’s  iiest 
known  authority  on  game.  fish,  hunting, 
■logs,  field  trials,  conservation,  touring, 
where  to  go.  A  national  expert  with 
forty  years  daily  experience  outdoors 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  Gulf.  The 
most  sought  person  for  authoritative  in¬ 
formation.  Easily  the  most  outstanding 
writer  in  liis  field.  Box  5540.  EMitor  k 
I’nbiisher. 

Picture  Editor — years  of  national  maga¬ 
zine  exiierience;  idea  and  layout  man 
seeks  suitable  position  on  magazine,  ro- 
tosection  or  daily  picture  pajipr.  Box 
.■>67."i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations — Young  woman.  26.  Five 
years  experience  retail  iiierchandi'ing. 
free  lance  writitig.  and  inana.ging  'ales 
organization.  Seeks  opportunity  i-diting 
house  organ,  writing  sales  letters,  etc. 
.Toiirnalism  graduate.  Now  workitig  in 
Chicago.  Prefer  East.  .Available  New- 
York  interview.  Box  .'i.'i’iO.  Editor 
Publisher. 

Recent  college  ^aduate  w  ith  writing  ability 
wants  editorial  newspaper  or  magazine 
work.  Box  5462.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Reporter,  21,  three  years’  experience. 
Now  employed  medium  Southern  daily, 
desires  change.  Nose  for  news.  Can 
write  news,  sports,  features;  columnist. 
.Some  news  photography.  Go  anywhere. 
Anything  considered.  Salary  definitely 
secondary.  References  unexcelled.  Box 
.5484.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  experienced.  College,  widely  trav¬ 
eled  Europe.  South  America.  Age  21, 
Now  New  Y^ork.  Want  job  on  newspaper 
or  trade  publication.  Box  .5667.  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


Reporter,  26,  weekly  and  daily  experience, 
seeks  position  in  midwest.  Write  Box 
5530.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporting,  rewrite,  telegraph,  makenp.  all 
desk  work.  Foreign  experience.  Gradu 
ate  University  of  Virginia.  Anything  in 
(lublishing.  Box  5542.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Secretary  to  Editor.  Copyreading,  proof 
reading,  makeup.  Expert  stenographer, 
capable  correspondent.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  past  employers.  Box  5587, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor- Writer.  8  years’  experience 
all  branehes  daily  newspaper,  specialized 
sports.  Age  27.  Go  anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Best  references.  Box 
.5.51.5.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Three  language  young  man,  English.  French. 
German.  School  of  Journalism,  slight 
newspa|ier  experience,  educated  U.  S 
and  abroad,  seeks  editorial  job  anywhere. 
Very  low-  salary  in  the  beginning.  Box 
5302.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Weekly  or  small-town  assignment  anywhere. 
Personable  college  graduate,  twenty-eight, 
experienced.  Box  5545,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Unirersity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  honor  graduate,  experienced  in  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing  and  editing, 
copy  reading,  ad  writing,  will  work  on 
daily  or  weekly  anywhere.  Box  5465, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wonted 

General  &  Administrative 

Assistant  to  Business  Manager  or  Pniilisher. 
Broad  experience  in  Business  Office  and 
i’rodnetion  management.  Outstanding  rec¬ 
ord  of  costs  ill  mechanical  departments. 
Successful  in  handling  lalior  iiroblems. 
Understands  operations  of  other  dejiart- 
iiients.  Go  anywhere.  Box  .5673.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


General  Manager.  Assistant  Publisher  or 
Executive  Editor;  Veteran  newspaper 
man  in  middle  thirties,  with  eight  years’ 
executive  experience  on  major  papers, 
available  in  near  future;  has  specialized 
on  problems  of  organization  and  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  reduce  operating  costs 
while  improving  the  product.  Bex  5495. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wonted 

Meckanical 


A-1  Machinist,  ad  operator,  foreman.  Ser¬ 
vice  Elrod.  Ludlow,  other  equipment. 
Age  35,  married,  sober,  16  yrs.  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  5531.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Do  you  need  an  executive  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  composing  room,  stereotype  and 
press  room  problems?  Have  spent  22 
years  in  the  industry  in  some  of  the 
largest  and  smallest  plants.  Now  head 
marhinist  and  as.sistant  to  superintendent 
(if  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the 
.'4outh.  Box  5585,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Foreman — wishes  contact  with  publisher 
desiring  efficiency  and  low  costs  in  com- 
(losing  room.  Twenty  years’  experience. 
Prefer  large  city  daily.  Satisfactory 
references.  Box  5650.  Editor  A  Pnti 
iisher. 

Working  Foreman  or  Mechanical  Supt.  six¬ 
teen  years  as  exeentive.  now  open  for 
situation.  Daily  or  combination  daily 
joli  sho(i.  Know  makeup,  floor,  all  ma¬ 
chines,  good  machinist,  rotary  and  flat- 
lied  webb  newspaper  presses.  joiiViers. 
stereo,  etc.  .Sober,  reliatile.  loyal,  thor¬ 
ough  executive.  (>riiit(‘r  operalor-fires'iiian. 
Handle  liel(i.  .State  salary,  conditions. 
Box  5654,  Editor  A  Pniilisher.  _ 

Working  foreman,  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  :  employed,  desires  change.  Capable 
exci-iitive.  Prefer  South  or  Southwest. 
Keferences,  interview.  Box  5533.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  MART 


Vht'se  rtttumns  hut  the  heni  usedt-equipment  anil 
nuppliet  at'ailable  in  the  market.  Leading 
deaierg  and  private  sources  offer  the  items 
here. 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


eSM — 42  Pica  Intertype — (iractically  new. 
Serial  number  over  10. (100.  Eqnitiped 
with  (3)  Full  Length  90  Channel  Maga¬ 
zines.  36-Channel  Side  Auxiliary  Maga¬ 
zine.  (3t  .Molds.  Gas  Pot.  Motor,  etc. 
Terms. 

PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
_ 82  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  Y^ORK _ 

Duplex  tubular  plate  finisher  with  3  H.P., 
220-volt  Allis-Chalmers  motor,  and  Uu- 
(ilex  tubular  plate  casting  box.  Both  in 
first-class  condition.  Low  price  for  quick 
sale.  Used  7-ool.  Hoe  flat  casting  box 
and  Goss  stereotype  saw  trimmer  as  is. 
Cheap.  Box  5582,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
For  Sale — Model  K  Linotype  machine.  Se¬ 
rial  Number  834.  Two  90-channel  maga 
zines.  2  U.  A.  molds.  Gas  pot  with 
i’artlow  Governor.  Good  meehanical  con¬ 
dition.  Priced  for  quick  sale  .^500. 00 
F.O.B.  Utica  Giiserver-Dispatch.  Terms 

if  necessary. _  _ 

For  Sale — In  good  condition,  5  fonts,  8 
(It.  matrices,  ten  dollars  font,  1  font  6  pt.. 
fifteen  dollars.  Indiana  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Cm^Indiana;_Penn^8^ _ 

improved  design  magazines  for  Linotypi 
machine.  $95  (in  lots  of  3  or  more,  $90 
each).  Top  plate  of  duralumin,  bottom 
plate  of  brass.  Combines  best  features  of 
all  former  designs.  Accurate,  strong, 
light.  Terms  as  low-  as  $25  down,  balance 
•$10  per  month.  Montgomery  A  Bacon. 

’Towanda,  Pa. _ 

Linotypes  and  Intertypes  for  sale,  rebuilt 
up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price. 
Nowhere  else  will  you  get  greater  valne. 
Yon  save  at  least  VS  to  %  on  our  many 
late  models.  Also  large  assortment  of 
matrices,  magazines.  Monomelts,  electric 
pots,  feeders,  etc.  Everything  for  the 
composing  room.  Linotype  Maintenance 

Co.,  237  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y, _ 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  onr  s(iei'iiilized  service 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  l.afayette  .''t„  New  York 

City _ _  _  _ _ 

Monotype  display  matrices  18  to  36  pt. 
Cheltenham  Bold.  Bold  Condensed.  Bold 
Italic;  Cloister  Bold.  Bold  Italic;  Goudy 
Bold:  Cooper  Black  14  to  36  pt.  Good 
as  new.  $10.00  per  font.  JOURNAL- 

riMES.  Racine.  Wisconsin. _ _ 

RebuBt  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines 
for  sale.  All  models.  LINOTYPE  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.,  335  Canal  St..  New  York  City. 


Muchonicol  Equipmunt  Woutod 


Wanted — Model  E  Duplex  or  Goss  Comet, 
A-l  condition.  Near  New  Y'ork.  Quick 
action  necessary.  Box  5685,  Editor  A 
I’liblisher. 


Wanted:  Cutler  -  Hammer  new.spaper  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price,  f.o.b.  point.  Box  5498.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Will  buy  for  cash  Model  8  Linotypes  or 
.Model  C  Iiiterty[ies.  Box  5690,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mechonicol  Eqoipiiiont  For  Solo 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses.  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
(•resses.  Linotypes,  liitertypes,  complete 
(ilants  bought  and  solci.  GRAPHK^ 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 
'J4th  Street.  New  York  City. 

Practically  new  Hoe  octuple  press;  mono¬ 
type  material  caster,  also  monotype  sorts 
caster,  both  with  electric  pots  and  motor. 
Model  ;8  linotypes,  complete  engraving 
(ilant.  No.  2  Rouse  band  saw.  South  Bend 
News-Times,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 


Rebuilt  printing,  typesetting,  binding  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  Large  stock.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Terms.  Shakun  Printing  Machin 
ery  Co.,  129  West  24th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Machinist 

Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3-5967.  H.  Ammon  A  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Specialists  in 

Dlsmantling-Erection-Rebuildiiig 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Go-s.  Hoe.  Scott  and  Duplex  Rotaries 
ANYWHERE — ANY  TIME 
Pajay  Betbpage.  New  York 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


A  Real  Bargain  if  you  can  use  32  page 
Mctr(i(i(ilitan  l)u[)lex  press,  now  running 
daily.  Close  to  New  Y'ork.  Color  foun 
tain.  Quick  ai'tion  necessary.  Box 

,5687.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Duplex  Model  E  and  Goss  Comet  presses, 
late  serial  nunihers.  Will  furnish  erector 
and  guarantee  good  conilition.  John 

Griffiths  Co  .  Inc..  145  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Duplex  8-page  flat- bed  press;  prints  and 
folds  4.  6  A  8  page  papers  from  roll 
paper;  also  tabloids  8.  12  A  Ifi-page; 
speed  up  to  6.000  hour;  equipped  with 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


A  New 
Tyranny  of 
Words 


BELATEDLY,  we’ve  caught  up  with 
Stuart  Chase's  “The  Tyranny  of 
Words Rather,  it  has  caught  up  with 
us.  Several  months 
ago  we  began  reading 
it  and  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  lent  it 
to  a  friend,  who  seems 
to  have  used  it  in  a 
circulating  library.  Miraculously,  it 
found  its  right  home  in  the  nightly 
manner  of  our  black  cat,  named  for 
the  pet  of  No.  10.  Downing  Street. 
Joey. 

Somehow,  we  wish  Mr.  Chase's 
study  in  “semantics”  had  continued 
wandering.  It’s  a  disturbing  treatise 
Its  author  proclaims  that  in  its  prep¬ 
aration  he  became  convinced  that  he 
could  pass  over  most  of  the  writing 
that  was  laid  before  his  eyes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials.  Maybe  he  made  the  latter  ban 
all-inclusive.  Occasionally,  we  have 
been  complimented,  usually  with  a 
southpaw  twist,  upon  the  nicety  of  our 
word  choice,  but  if  Mr.  Chase’s  dicta 
sink  deeply,  we’ll  have  to  use  at  least 
three  columns  of  this  weekly  forum 
explaining  what  we  meant  by  each 
word  of  more  than  three  letters. 
Meanwhile,  be  it  confessed  that  there 
is  so  much  evident  truth  in  the  Chase 
observations  that  confidence  in  those 
which  contradict  his  is  sadly  impaired. 

And.  of  course,  since  reading  that 
book,  almost  everything  we  have  read 
or  heard  tends  to  confirm  the  destruc¬ 
tive  diagnosis  that  what  we  say  often 
means  something  different  than  what 
we  meant  to  those  who  read  and 
hear  it. 

Excellent  among  the  examples  of 
the  tyranny  of  words  is  the  note  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  113  years  ago 
that  “the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy.”  Millions  of  lawyers,  ama¬ 
teur  and  professional,  have  since  then 
referred  learnedly  to  McCulloch  vs. 
Maryland  and  quoted  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  without  more  than  a  shadowy 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  dic¬ 
tum.  Sacrosanct  as  a  principle  of 
American  doctrine  has  been  his  judg¬ 
ment  that  neither  nation  nor  state 
could  tax  the  “instrumentalities”  of  the 
other  without  laying  the  whole  Fed¬ 
eral  structure  in  peril  of  collapse. 

His  tripping  tag  line  has  had  all  the 
force  of  an  article  of  the  Constitution 
among  four  or  five  generations  of 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  but  it  fell 
without  even  a  thud  when  the  current 
Supreme  Court  took  a  contrary  view 
this  week.  And  for  one  set  of  word 
tyrants,  we  have  undoubtedly  substi¬ 
tuted  another,  as  yet  unrecognized  by 
the  phrase  adorers. 

•  *  • 

MR.  CHASE’S  observations  have  spe¬ 
cial  significance  for  newspaper 
writers  and  readers.  The  advertisers 
we’ll  leave  out  of  the 
picture  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  News  is  writ¬ 
ten  pretty  much  to 
formula.  Foreign 
news  has  its  almost 
fixed  methods  of  dealing  with  recur¬ 
rent  situations.  A  lot  of  police  news 
could  be  written  by  filling  in  a  printed 
form.  Sports  briefs,  in  fact,  are  in  some 
shops.  When  a  reporter  departs  from 
the  regular  stereotype,  unless  by  di¬ 
rection  or  for  an  extraordinary  rea¬ 
son.  he  is  promptly  hauled  back  into 
line  by  a  vigilant  desk.  We  get  the 
bare  bones  of  events,  an  articulated 
skeleton  which  moves  cmd  makes 
sounds,  and  probably  resembles  the 
actual  event  as  closely  as  an  1884 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

chalk-plate  picture.  The  main  lines 
are  there,  usually  in  correct  position; 
the  fine  touches  that  give  character 
to  a  painting,  a  house,  an  automobile, 
are  too  often  missing. 

That  is  a  generalization,  and  of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  brilliant 
exceptions,  in  the  writing  for  the  three 
major  press  services  and  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  many  newspapers.  The  lack 
of  the  fine  lines  is  particularly  notable 
in  foreign  news,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Correspondents  face  a  cen¬ 
sorship,  official  in  some  countries, 
cov’ertly  effective  in  others.  The  cen¬ 
sor  can’t  bar  the  transmission  of  major 
newsfacts:  he  can  block  in  a  variety 
of  ways  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
transmission  of  details  which  would 
make  those  facts  intelligible. 

Soon  or  late,  the  main  facts  and  a 
lot  of  their  trimmings  get  into  the 
news,  but  our  daily  process  keeps 
pace  with  the  swiftly  changing  scene, 
and  there  is  small  chance  to  go  back 
a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  to  pick 
up  a  golden  thread  which  might  lead 
to  a  complete  understanding  today. 

This  was  hammered  into  our  own 
consciousness  a  few  weeks  ago.  A 
newspaperman  asked  us  for  facts 
which  would  refute  a  broadside  of 
charges  fired  against  newspapers  from 
a  local  pulpit,  principally  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  coverage  of  the  Spanish  civil 
war.  There  is  only  one  quick  refer¬ 
ence  source  concerning  what  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  over  a  period 
of  years — the  New  York  Times  Index 
— and  we  spent  hours  with  its  fine 
type  and  in  a  check  of  the  Times’  files. 

The  search  proved — yes,  proved— 
that  the  New  York  Times  had  reported 
every  item  which  our  friend’s  pastor 
claimed  had  been  suppressed.  It 
showed  that  the  Times,  within  five 
days  after  the  war  began  in  July, 
1936,  had  warned  its  readers  that  the 
news  of  Loyalist  victories  which  had 
dominated  the  dispatches  up  to  then 
was  probably  untrustworthy.  The 
Times  had  printed,  from  its  own  cor¬ 
respondents  and  from  the  Associated 
Press  report,  a  history  of  events  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  war  with  a  completeness 
and  general  accuracy  that  stands  amid 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  recent 
combatants.  The  story  has  been  told, 
yet  how  few  readers,  even  of  the 
Times,  can  keep  in  mind  a  running 
sequence  of  events. 

Newspapers  are  remembered  and 
damned  for  front-paging  an  un¬ 
founded  rumor  of  a  city’s  capture,  a 
ship’s  destruction,  which  they  later 
deny  on  page  32;  their  brick-by-brick 
construction  of  a  story  running  al¬ 
most  three  years  is  completely  lost 
as  events  rush  by  like  telegraph  poles 
p)ast  a  streamlined  train. 


Words  and 
Formolot 
For  Newt 


Roy  Howard 
Rings  Bell 
Once  More 


WE  WERE  REMINDED  of  this  again 
by  Roy  Howard’s  dispatches  from 
Paris.  He  seems  to  have  something 
similar  in  mind  when 
he  started  five  weeks 
ago,  for  his  corre¬ 
spondence  is  in  the 
nature  of  filling  in 
the  gaps  left  by  years 
of  daily  reporting.  The  reporters  who 
cover  Rome,  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 
Moscow  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  more  than  average  newspapor  abil¬ 
ity.  Most  of  them  have  had  long 
Europoan  exporience  in  more  than 
one  capital,  following  some  sort  of 
career  in  America.  They  are  novices 
neither  at  journalism  nor  statecraft, 
but  they  can’t  be  everywhere  at  once. 
When  news  is  hot,  they  can’t  be  in 


two  places  where  related  events  are 
happening.  They  hear  what  goes  on 
around  them,  they  see  the  local  scene 
and  they  repMjrt  today’s  events  today. 
Seldom  do  they  get  the  chance  to  re¬ 
view;  still  more  seldom  do  they  give 
the  readers  the  benefit  of  their  own 
judgment.  They  are  reporters  and  not 
editors.  Maybe  that’s  a  fundamentally 
wrong  concept  of  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent’s  job. 

At  any  rate,  Roy  Howard  took  for 
himself  a  roving  assignment,  not 
bound  by  any  of  the  limits  that  cus¬ 
tom  puts  on  an  employe.  Years  under 
a  brass  hat  haven’t  dulled  any  of  the 
keen  reporting  ability  that  carried 
him  to  the  top,  nor  substituted  the 
hidebound  convictions  of  an  editor 
for  the  open  eyes  of  a  fresh  observer. 
He  knows  who  has  the  answers  to  his 
questions,  from  the  premier’s  desk  to 
the  Paris  taxi-driver,  and  he  has  the 
privilege  of  drawing  conclusions. 

His  dispatches  are  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  American  thought  at  a 
moment  when  guidance  is  needed. 
The  bare  news,  embroidered  in  popu¬ 
lar  thought  by  the  racial  and  ideo¬ 
logical  propaganda,  has  blinded  a  good 
many  Americans  to  realities  in  Europ>e. 
The  events  have  been  reported,  but 
it  is  questionable  that  reports  of 
events  alone  can  be  understood  by 
those  who  read  them  to  mean  exactly 
what  the  men  who  wrote  them  tried 
to  convey.  News  is  read  against  a 
background  of  prejudice  and  a  fore¬ 
ground  of  propaganda,  and  too  many 
of  us  closed  the  books  on  the  totali- 
tarians  when  they  offended  our  vary¬ 
ing  ideas  of  justice.  That  may  do  us 
credit,  as  hvunanitarians,  but  it  doesn’t 
help  us  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Europx?  today  and  what  may  happen 
in  the  near  future.  And  that  may  be 
much  more  impx>rtant  to  us  as  a  na¬ 
tion  and  as  individuals  than  our  in¬ 
dignation  over  the  murder  of  Matte- 
otti,  the  seizure  of  Ethiopia,  the 
p)ersecution  of  Jews  and  Catholics,  the 
drang  nach  Osten. 

*  *  * 

WE  NEED  to  have  our  news  lenses 
adjusted  much  more  frequently  than 
they  are  if  we  are  to 
read  the  day’s  news 
intelligently  and  to 
know  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  our  own  lives, 
our  politics,  our  daily 
business.  What  we  have  said  of  foreign 
affairs  applies  with  equal  force  to  do¬ 
mestic.  Not  one  American  in  100,000 
can  sit  at  his  dinner  table  or  step  on  a 
public  platform  and  give,  offhand,  a 
clear  analysis  of  the  Roosevelt  admin¬ 
istration’s  moves  since  the  dynamic 
days  of  1933.  There  is  need  for  that 
kind  of  knowledge,  completely  di¬ 
vorced  from  any  propaganda  for  tax 
reform,  law  repeal,  third  term,  or  anti- 
third  term.  We  are  thinking  of  an 
objective,  non-partisan  and  completely 
factual  accotmt  which  will  permit  the 
bewildered  reader  of  Gen.  Hugh  John¬ 
son  to  know  exactly  what  the  General 
means  by  the  “first,”  “second,”  “third,” 
and  “fourth”  New  Deals. 

Arthur  Krock  throws  frequent 
beams  of  this  nature  on  the  news, 
again,  like  Roy  Howard,  with  editorial 
privileges  of  comment  md  conclusion 
not  possessed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Washington  corp>s.  Possibly  a  score 
of  others  have  similar  p)owers  and 
use  them  for  their  home-town  audi¬ 
ences.  There  might  be  a  chance  for 
a  co-op)erative  job  by  them,  widely 
syndicated,  along  the  lines  we  have 
suggested. 


More  Facts, 
Less  Emotions 
Called  For 


Periodic 
Test  of  Our 
News  Vision 


THAT  MAY  SEEM  to  be  remotely  re¬ 
lated  to  “semantics,”  but  the  kin^ 
is  closer  than  appears  at  first  sight 
The  primary  job  of 
the  newspap)er  of  193| 
is  to  inform.  Some 
put  entertainment 
ahead  of  information, 
we  are  told,  but  even 
these  pap)ers  stack  up  against  the  field 
pretty  well  with  their  information. 
Newspmpjers  haven’t  done  their  whde 
job  when  they  leave  readers  with  a 
concept  of  Mussolini  as  an  iron-jawed 
braggart  who  rules  by  castor  oil  and 
murder  and  whose  hold  on  his  own 
people  can  be  measured  by  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  hLs  private  army’s  loyalty.  He 
may  be  that,  or  part  of  that,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Howard  and  other  com¬ 
petent  observers,  he  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  and  he  has  the  genuine 
support  of  his  country's  masses. 

Dictatorship  is  abhorrent  to  thii 
writer,  as  it  is  to  the  majority  of 
Americans,  but  it  is  one  of  the  hard 
facts  of  today’s  civilization.  It  might 
not  have  been  such  a  hard  fact  if 
citizens  of  France,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  had  a  sufficient  ra¬ 
tion  of  “news  behind  the  news”  be¬ 
fore  Hitler  and  Mussolini  mmmted 
their  war  horses. 

Ever  since  the  rise  of  Fascism  21 
years  ago,  many  American  liberah 
have  nursed  the  dream  that  Mussolini 
was  a  passing  figure,  that  his  idem 
were  so  contrary  to  the  western 
world’s  thinking  for  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies  that  a  gust  of  Italian  common 
sense  would  blow  them  to  Africa 
That  hasn’t  happened,  and  it  isn't 
likely  to  happen  soon. 

It  is  much  more  vital  to  preservation 
of  peace  and  restoration  of  normal  re¬ 
lationships  between  nations,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Western  democracki 
understand  what  makes  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  tick,  than  that  we  go  on 
hating  them  blindly  for  their  idem 
and  bmtal  execution  of  them.  It 
might  help  also  to  remember  thk 
Fascism  and  Nazism  are  not  less  pop¬ 
ular  with  us  than  our  ideas  of  democ¬ 
racy  were  in  Europe  80  years  aga 
Then  American  democracy  was  locdced 
upon  as  subversive  of  established  right 
in  England  and  in  France,  as  a  terribl]r 
dangerous  idea,  much  as  Communism 
is  today.  Europeans  who  saw  good  in 
what  was  happening  in  America  were 
not  popular  at  home. 

Europe’s  democracies,  we  gather 
from  the  news,  are  getting  on  to  the 
totalitarian  methods.  It  took  them  » 
long  time  to  do  it,  mainly  becaiae 
they  spent  too  many  years  in  de¬ 
nunciation,  too  many  in  fear  of  ho* 
the  dictatorships  might  upset  the 
democracies’  none  too  beautiful  appk 
wagons,  too  few  in  cool  analysis  of 
what  had  caused  the  situation  and  d 
its  possible  remedies. 

Forced  to  the  brink  of  war,  they  are  | 
appraising  the  potential  enemy. 
Trained  observers  are  reporting  ot 
purely  physical  aspects  of  GernuB 
and  Italian  strength  and  weakne* 
Some  of  these  reports  are  getting  inte 
print.  Reporters  like  Mr.  Howard  are 
looking  into  the  factors  which  cannot 
break  into  routine  correspondence. 
We  consider  that  democratic  journal¬ 
ism  at  its  best. 

The  emotionalism  that  was  gener¬ 
ated  naturally  by  the  news  of  the 
Germans’  abhorrent  persecution  of 
religious  groups,  by  the  suppression 
of  liberties  tmder  all  dictatorships,  by 
the  dismemberment  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  ui 
to  the  fact  that  behind  all  of  these 
terrible  events  lies  at  least  one  reason.  | 
To  know  and  to  understand  that 
son — even  if  we  continue  to  hate 
results — is  a  primary  step  for  the  pr 
tection  of  oiu*  own  institutions, 
possibly  for  the  correction  of  th 
causes  of  our  hatred. 


